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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL AND SUGGESTION. 



State of Wisconsin, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Madison, Wis,, Dec, 31, 1884. 
To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin,- 

Chapter 319, laws of 1883, creating the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, provides that the Commissioner thereof shall 
transmit his report to your honorable body " on or before the 
first day of February once in every two years." 

In accordance therewith the First Biennial Report of said 
Bureau is respectfully presented. 

The printing of it was begun earlier than the law required, 
hence the volume is less elaborate and perfect than it other- 
wise would have been. But to have delayed the report 
until the last moment for the purpose of making it more 
satisfactory, would have thrown it upon a state printing 
office already choked with public documents, and perhaps 
deprived the people of the privilege of examining and 
pronouncing judgment upon it before the adjournment of 
your honorable body. 

Then too, manufacturers' reports, which should have been 
all in by September 1, straggled along until past the middle- 
of October. This deducted six weeks from the time neces- 
sary for intelligent tabulation, and rendered the purely 
statistical portion of the volume somewhat unsatisfactory.. 

But the initial reports of all new departments, traveling 
unknown paths without guide, compass or landmark, must, 
necessarily be lean and imperfect, and this one is sent out 
with little expectation that it will do more than awaken a gen- 
eral interest in what is destined to become a very important 
and valuable branch of the public service. 

A few suggestions, in the nature of what are generally 
termed ^^ recommendations," may as well be offered here as. 
elsewhere. 
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VI REPORT OF THE 

Prof. W. A. Henry^ of the University Farm, and some 
officers and members of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, have suggested that this Bureau be authorized by 
law to collect, collate and publish, with its other matters, 
statistics of crops, cattle, hogs, wool-growing, tobacco-cul- 
ture, dairy products and kindred subjects. Also to publish, 
during the growing season, reports upon the condition and 
acreage of crops and the supply of live-stock. 

The latter suggestion is in consonance with that made by 
His Excellency, Governor J. M. Rusk, in the message of 
1883, in which he recommended the establishment of this 
Bureau as a department of " labor and agricultural statis- 
tics." 

The advancement of agricultural pursuits is inseparably 
•connected with that of manufskituring, and vice versa. A 
volume devoted to authentic facts in relation to both these 
branches mu3t, therefore, be of greater interest and value 
than one devoted to only one of them. 

An additional clerk, under the direction and with the aid 
of the Commissioner, would be able to accomplish all that 
may be required in this direction. 

The reports of this department ought, beyond any question, 
to be printed separately, not buried in the volume named 
"Messages and Documents." They belong to the people, who 
pay par for them, and should be so published as to compass 
the widest circulation. Eight thousand copies could be used 
to advantage, or even a greater number, judging from 
the 1,300 applications for them which have already been re- 
ceived from Milwaukee; and provision should be made for 
their publication. The artisan classes hardly ever see a pub- 
lic document, and the reports of this Bureau, more directly in 
their interest, should be so distributed as to reach as many 
of them as possible. 

There are many industrial books and periodicals of great 
value, the possession of which would aid materially in the 
work of gathering and comparing statistics. But, as they 
can not be had by exchange or gift, the sum of $150 should 
be set aside annually for their purchase for the library of 
this Bureau. 
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COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. vii 

Those who may have attempted to carry forward large 
enterprises without means or credit, will have a full under- 
standing of the diflSculties surrounding the collection and 
preparation of the facts for this report. 

However, the experience of the past eighteen months war- 
rants the declaration that this Bureau, surrounded as it is 
by the richest and freshest materials, could, if properly 
equipped, make a report of the growth, resources, manufact- 
ures and industrial classes of Wisconsin, that would be a 
source of pride to her every citizen. Soldiers win no victo- 
ries without arras and ammunition; mechanics build no 
houses without tools. 

Your obedient servant, 

FRANK A. FLOWER, 

Commissioner . 
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PART I. 



LABOR BUREAUS. 

In some European countries the business of gathering 
statistics upon matters pertaining to the common welfare, 
and tabulating, publishing and drawing conclusions from 
them for the benefit of the public, has been brought to a 
high standard of perfection. 

In the United States considerable attention has been given 
to this subject, the work of the federal census bureau hav- 
ing decennially grown more comprehensive and perfect 
until now, although the volumes are too ponderous and 
costly for general distribution, information upon almost 
any conceivable branch of social, financial and industrial 
life can be had from the census reports. The various de- 
partments at Washington have, independent of the census 
bureau, also regularly published statistical reports of the 
highest value, those of the bureau of statistics of the treas- 
ury department being particularly in quest. 

The popularity of these reports led congress, in response 

to repeated memorials, to pass an act creating a " Bureau of 

Labor," which was approved on June 27, 1884. It provides 

as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be established in the Department of the 
Interior a Bureau of Labor, which shall be under the charge 
of a Commissioner of Labor, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The Commissioner of Labor shall hold his office for 
four years, and until his successor shall be appointed and 
qualified, unless sooner removed, and shall receive a salary 
of three thousand dollars a year. The Commissioner shall 
collect information upon the subject of labor, its relation to 
capital, the hours oi labor, and the earnings of laboring 
men and women, and the means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual and moral prosperity. The Secretary of 
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2 REPORT OF THE 

the Interior, upon the recommendation of said Commis- 
sioner, shall appoint a chief clerk, who shall receive a salary 
of two thousand dollars per annum, and such other em- 

¥loyes as may be necessary for the said bureau: Provided, 
hat the total expense shall not exceed twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum. During the necessary absence of 
the Commissioner, or when the oflBce shall become vacant, 
the chief clerk shall perform the duties of Commissioner. 
The Commissioner shall annually make a report in writing 
to the Secretary of the Interior of the information collected 
and collated by him, and containing such recommendations 
as he may deem calculated to promote the eflBciency of the 
Bureau. 

Under this act the President has appointed John Fahren- 
batch, a capable, broad-minded gentleman, to be commis- 
sioner, and much practical good will, in the course of two or 
three years, result from the establishment of the federal 
bureau. Its chief oflScer can meet annually with the state 
commissioners; inform them that he will co-operate in cer- 
tain directions in Pennsylvania; in another direction in 
Massachusetts; in another in Wisconsin, and so on. Thus, 
the federal bureau and the several state bureaus will receive 
the benefit and can publish the results of the combined 
labors of all. 

Fourteen states led the national government in establish- 
ing bureaus, as follows: 



No. 



NAME OF OFFICE. 



Located in— 



Chief Officer. 



I 



Bureau of Statistics of Laboi*. . . 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

and InduRtries 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and 

Inspeccion 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Statistics and Geology 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor St9,tistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Boston, Mass 

Harrisburg, Penn, 

Connecticut 

Columbus, Ohio.. 

Trenton, N. J 

City of Jefferson, 

Springaeid.'lli*!!! 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albany, N.Y 

S. Francisco, Cal. 

Lansing, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Baltimore, Md 



Carroll D. Wright, Chief 
J. B. McCamabt, Chief. 

Discontinued 

Henry Luskey, CorrCr. . 

James Bishop, Chief. . . 

H. A. Newman, OomV. . 
John S. Lord, Secretary 
Wm. A. Peelle, Jr., Chief 
Chas. W. Peck, ConCr. 
John S. Enos, Com'r. . . 
John W. McGrath, ComV 
Frank A. Flower, Corn'r 
E. R. Hutchins, Com'r. . 
Themas C. Weeks, Chief 



1869 
1872, 
1873, 
1877, 

1878 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1888 
1884, 
1884, 



In 1873, the Socialists of Milwaukee demanded the estab- 
lishment of an industrial and labor statistics bureau in Wis- 
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COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 3 

consin, and one of their representatives asked the Demo- 
cratic state convention of that year to insert in the party 
platform a plank favoring such an institution. Elias A. 
Calkins presented the necessary resolution, but as the scheme 
was new and little understood in the west, it was not in- 
dorsed by the convention. 

Thereafter the matter slumbered until 1881 and 1882, when 
unsuccessful efforts were made to have the legislature enact 
a law establishing a bureau of labor statistics. In January, 
1883, in his message to the legislature. Governor J. M. Rusk 
made the following recommendation : 

The time has arrived when means should be provided for 
gathering accurate monthly crop and live stock reports during 
the growmg season, and complete labor statistics, and their 
prompt circulation among tne people. For this purpose I 
would recommend that you provide for a state bureau of 
agricultural and labor statistics. 

No other governor of Wisconsin ever made such a recom- 
mendation. It seemed to strike a popular chord with farmers 
as well as artisans and factory workers. Nevertheless, only 
a portion of the recommendation was carried into effect, as 
wiU be seen by the following, which is chapter 319, laws of 
1883, published on April 12, 1883, and entitled "an act to 
create a bureau of labor statistics :" 

Section 1. The governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is hereby authorized and directed to appoint, as 
soon after the passage of this act as may be, and thereafter 
biennially, on the first Monday in the month of February, a 
suitable person to act as commissioner, who shall constitute 
a bureau of labor statistics, with headquarters at the capitol. 

Section 2. The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, 
assort, systematize and present, in biennial reports, to the 
legislature, on or before the first day of February, once in 
every two years, statistical details relating to all depart- 
ments of labor in the state, especialljr in its relations to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational and sanitary con- 
dition of the laboring classes; to visit and examine factories, 
and all other establishments where people are employed at 
any kind of labor; and for this purpose the commissioner 
shall have power to enter the same and examine the 
methods of protection from accidents and the means of 
escape from fire; and make a record thereof. He shall see 
to it that all laws regulating the employment of children, 
minors and women, and all laws established for the protec- 
tion of the health and the lives of operatives in woricshops 
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4 REPORT OF THE 

and factories are enforced; and he shall have power to pros- 
ecute offenders against the same in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. He shall, in his biennial report every two 

5resLT8, give an account of all violations of the above named 
aws, which he has observed, and his proceedings under the 
same, together with such remarks, suggestions and recom- 
mendations as he may deem necessary. 

Section 3. All employers of labor shall, upon request, 
permit the commissioner of the bureau to enter his factory 
or workshop and make to said bureau of labor statistics, 
such reports and returns as the said bureau may require for 
the purpose of compiling such labor statistics; such reports 
and returns to be verified by the owner or business manager 
of such concern, and the said bureau, may for such purpose, 
prescribe blank forms, which shall be furnished by the sec- 
retary of state; and every employer who shall refuse to 
permit the commissioner of the bureau to enter his factory 
or workshop, or shall fail to make such report or return, 
within the time prescribed therefor, shall forfeit the sum of 
ten dollars ($10) for each and every day the same shall be 
delayed. AH such forfeits shall be sued for in the name of 
the state of Wisconsin, and shall be paid into the school 
fund. The biennial report of the commissioner of labor 
statistics, provided for by Section 2 of this act, shall be 
printed and distributed in the same manner and under the 
same regulations as the reports of the executive oflScers of 
the state. 

Section 4. The commissioner of the bureau shall have 
power to issue subpoenas, administer oaths and take testi- 
mony, in all matters relating to the duties herein required 
of said bureau, such testimony to be taken in some suitable 
place in the vicinity to which such testimony is applicable. 
Witnesses subpoenaed and testifying before the commissioner 
shall be paid the same fees as witnesses before a circuit 
court, such payment to be made from the contingent fund 
of the bureau. 

Section 5. The compensation of said bureau shall be 
fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) annual salary for the com- 
missioner, and a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars 
($500) per annum shall be allowed for his necessarv travel- 
ing and contingent expenses, which shall include the print- 
ing of reports and all other expenses connected with the 
bureau. 

Section G. There is hereby annually appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, a 
sum suflBcient to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. Approved April 3, 
1883. 

Under this law the present commissioner was appointed by 
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COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 5 

the Governor on April 20, 1883, and immediately assumed 
the duties of the office. 

It will be seen by perusing the foregoing enactment that 
Wisconsin has provided meagerly for her Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The commissioner is required, in addition to col- 
lecting and tabulating statistics, to enforce " all laws " rela- 
tive to the employment of minors, children and women and 
*' all laws " established for the protection of the life and health 
of operatives in workshops. Power is also given him, and 
by implication he is compelled to prosecute all offenders 
against these laws, and to prosecute all who fail or refuse to 
comply with the requirements of this Bureau. 

He is given no clerks or deputies to aid in the interminable 
labors imposed, or to keep open the office while he is absent, 
or to tabulate returns. 

One person could not visit all the factories in Wisconsin 
every year, and for the enforcement of the laws there are 
sixty-five district attorneys in the state specially educated, 
elected and paid to see to it that laws are obeyed and offend- 
ers punished. And if it were possible for the conimissioner 
to do the traveling required of him by the foregoing chapter, 
the sum of $500 per year, which the law allows for contin- 
gent and traveling expenses, would not pay his hotel bills, 
to say nothing of printing minor reports, paying witnesses 
and making other unavoidable disbursements. 

No other state requires so much for so little pay, or fur- 
nishes such inadequate facilities for performing public busi- 
ness. ^ 

For instance, Massachusetts, whose reports are in demand 
oTery where and very highly esteemed by the merchants and 
business men of that commonwealth, has appropriated the 
following suitfe* for the maintenance alone of her bureau of 
statistics : 
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For thb Year 
Ending— 


Salary of 
chief. 


Salary of 
deputy or 
first clerk. 


Bureau 
contingent 
expenses. 


Printing bu- 
reau reports. 


Total bureau 
expenses. 


Jan 1, 1870* 


$1,084 94 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,699 99 
3,000 00 
8,000 00 
2,654 17 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 


$87 21 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,927 78 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,654 17 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 


$1,804 61 
4,909 06 
5,862 48 
5,000 00 
5,435 60 
5,017 50 
6,407 22 
4,992 06 
5,044 67 
4,723 28 
4,499 42 

^5,598 27 
5,000 00 

§6,000 00 
5,000 00 


":$4*,640'70 ' 
7,488 68 
6,872 08 
9,13181 
7,429 14 
8,265 04 
8,926 68 
2,918 61 
1,885 07 
1,856 98 
1,569 48 
2,829 62 
2,488 48 
1,558 02 


$8,666 76 


1871 


13,949 76 


1872 


17,841 11 


1878 


16,872 08 


1874 


19,194 68 
17,446 64 


1876 


1876 

1877 


18,672 26 
18,227 08 
11,968 28 


1878 


1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 


10,558 85 
9,866 40 
11,167 70 
11,829 62 
12,488 48 


1884t 


10,568 02 






T«tal 


$87,389 10 


$24,899 16 


$74,284 12 


$57,154 74 


$198,727 12 





* From August, 1869. 



t Appropriated. 



In addition to these technical bureau expenses,, Mr. Wright 
has had $199,112.09 for census work, making the total cost of 
his department, $392,839,21. This munificent sum would, at 
the present ratio of annual expense, keep the Wisconsin 
Bureau running for about 200 years! 

In other states the bureaus are not as liberally equipped 
as in Massachusetts; nevertheless they are not crippled. 

In New Jersey the commissioner has a salary of $2,500 per 
year, necessary assistants and $5,000 for contingent expenses. 

The salary of the Ohio commissioner is $2,000; the state 
providing factory inspectors and an appropriation for vari- 
ous bureau expenses. 

In Missouri the commissioner's salary is $2,000 per year, 
and he is given regular assistants, mi . n - •; -^^tors and $2,000 
for expenses. 

The salary of the New York co >?• > ' v j h ^^ 
has a deputy and clerk and $5,000 f ' xj 

Michigan gives her commissiontsi '$2.^ and h) 
$1,500, and sets aside $5,000 per year for expu^ 

The salary of the California commissioner is $2,4uo, 
of his assistant $1,500, and he is given $500 per year for ex- 
penses not otherwise provided for by statute. 

Maryland starts her commissioner out with a salary of 
$2,500 and other provisions. 
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In Pennsylvania the commissioner receives a salary of 
$2,500. He is also given three clerks at $1,400, and $2,000 for 
expenses outside of postage, printing, etc. 

Other state bureaus are organized differently, that of 
Illinois being composed of five commissioners and a secre- 
tary. The Wisconsin Bureau, by the side of those mentioned 
above, looks Like a plaything. 

During the first eighteen months of its existence this 
Bureau occupied the little rooms set apart in the senate 
wing of the capitol for the use of the president and chief 
clerk of the senate, without any furniture or equipments 
other than those found in the apartments. In September, 
1884, after the completion of the north wing of the capitol 
extension, the room now occupied was well furnished and 
set apart for this department. 

Seeing that one person could not make the Bureau even 
an approximate success, the commissioner bird a clerk late 
in 1883 — Edward F. Appleby, who is still in the Bureau. 
About October 1, 1884, finding that it would be impossible to 
tabulate the returns in time for an early report, another 
clerk — E. W. Keyes, Jr. — was engaged. A little earlier 
Matt. J. Simpelaar^ a prominent union man of Milwaukee, 
was engaged to secure certain kinds of information for 
which, by inclination and position, he was well equipped. 
These several persons have been paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Bureau, as far as it would go; the remainder 
out of the private funds of the commissioner. 

The federal mails have been largely relied on in the col- 
lection of statistics as a matter of necessity. Blanks were 
sent to every manufacturer in the state whose address could 
be learned, in 1883 and again in 1884. To obtain their 
addresses required considerable labor. Letters enclosing 
blanks to be filled with the names of all manufacturers re- 
ceiving mail at their respective offices were sent to all the 
postmasters in the state. Only three of any importance re- 
fused to answer, most of them apparently taking pride in 
making the lists complete. In all cases stationery and post- 
age for replies were enclosed. 

Having received answers from the 1,350 postoffices in the 
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Btate^ blanks containing queries upon the matters which the 
law contemplates should be investigated, were sent to 
the addresses of the manufacturers and employers listed by 
the postmasters. In 1883 the commissioner attempted to save 
postage by sending the circulars unsealed for one cent each. 
As postmasters are not required to return to the writer 
or sender second-class or unsealed matter, the Bureau was 
unable to determine who or how many, finding the circulars 
open, refused to take them out of the postoflSce, or how many 
were misdirected or otherwise miscarried. 

In 1884, although all the matter transmitted to manufact- 
urers and employers was printed and might have been sent 
for one cent, it was sealed and posted at full letter rates in 
order to prevent the disasters of the previous year. In all 
cases stamped envelopes, directed to the commissioner, were 
enclosed for the transmission of replies. This plan put no bur- 
den upon the citizen save the time required to fill the blanks. 

The blank used in 1884 was intended to be clear and in- 
offensive. It was formulated in such a manner, the com- 
missioner hoped, as to entail no particular burdens nor 
require impossibilities, and yet show pretty fully and 
accurately, if properly answered, the condition not only of 
artisans but of all the manufacturing industries of the state. 
It is, in full, as follows: 

State op Wisconsin. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

MANUFACTURER'S REPORT FOR TEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1884. 

[The law does not permit general answers nor guesses. Each reply must be specific and direct] 

Name of Firmer Corporation 

Location (PostofBce address) 

Business 

Total capital invested in buildings, grounds, machinery and stock 

When started ., 

Whole number of employes 

Average number of employes per year 

Amount of wages paid per year , 

Total expenses outside of wages and salaries 

Value of raw material used 

Value of products 

Number of male employes over 14 years of age 

Number of female employes over 14 years of age 

Number of male employes less than 14 and over 12 years of age 

Number of female employes less than 14 and over 12 years of age ^ 

Number of male employes under 12 years of age 

Number of female employes under 12 years of age 
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Highest wagsa per day 

Lowest wagea per day 

Highest wages per piece 

Lowest wages per piece 

Wages of children under 14 years of age 

Number of apprentices. 

Wages of apprentices 

Wages of foreman 

Does pay-day occur weekly or monthly ? 

Do you pay in cash or truck ? 

Hours of labor for men and women. 

Hours of labor for children under 14 

How many weeks per year is your factory in operation ? 

Number of married males employed 

Number or married females employed 

Number of single males employed 

Number of single females employed 

Number of employes owning houses 

Number of employes renting houses 

Number of employes belonging to a Labor Union 

Does the Union to ttie prices of labor ? 

Did you ever have a itrike ? 

If so, what caused it ? 

How much time was lost by it ? 

What loss did the proprietors suffer by it ? 

Is the tariff detrimental or beneficial to your business ? 

What height are your buildings ? 

Are they wood, brick or stone ? . . 

Have you fire^ escapes ? What kind ? 

Have you apparatus for extinguishing fires ? 

Do you grant holidays ? If s?, when ? 

Do you ^ant free time for employes to vote ? 

Have you a library or other meanc of recreation for employes ? 

General remarks, to include any matter not brought out by the above inquiries and any sug" 
gestions deponents may desire to make 

Statb of Wisconsin, 



,}■ 



CJounty. ) being 

duly sworn, says he is the owner or business manager of the 

and that the figures and answers given above to the questions of the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the year ending September 1, 1884, are true and correct, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. 



Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
day of ,1884. 

Many, fearing their replies would in some manner reach 
the ear of the assessor, failed to answer some one of the 
queries relative to capital, "value of raw material used," or 
"value of products." By failing to answer either of these 
the Bureau was frustrated in the attempt to draw correct and 
in many cases even any conclusions from the returns. 
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The blank system, if people were willing to answer the 
inquiries submitted to them, if all could comprehend the in- 
tent and purposes of those queries, and if they were all 
honest enough to make strictly truthful answers in matters 
where they may be sailing pretty close to the law in regard 
to child-labor or something of that sort, would be far better 
than any other. The blanks can all be dated and sent at a 
given time, require answers to cover a given period and 
be returned on a given day, xhus securing complete uniform- 
ity in all matters throughout the state. But maiiy fail to 
fill them out from sheer neglect; some pretend, after the time 
for making returns has passed, that they never received the 
blanks; some are unable to comprehend the nature of the 
replies required; some carry on business in such a loose and 
chaotic way that they are in fact unable to furnish the 
desired information though they may be entirely willing to 
do so; some answer the more important questions and say 
" don't know " to the remainder; a few turn the matter into 
a criminal farce by returning false and unworthy replies, 
and some resort to evasions, delays and obstructions for the 
purpose of hampering the workings of the Bureau and ren- 
dering them ineffective. 

The larger percentage, however, especially the Germans, 
comply with the law in every respect, except wherein they 
fail to understand what is wanted, or where their business 
is so peculiar that they are unable to adjust those peculiar- 
ities to the questions. It may have been noticed that no 
prosecutions have been begun by this Bureau, although the 
commissioner has power to bring suits and collect fines in 
the name of the state for certain derelictions mentioned 
in the law creating the department. In a number of cases 
such suits might have been brought. As the means at the 
disposal of the commissioner are limited, and as the depart- 
ment is new and strange to the people, it was deemed best 
to get through the first term without being aggressive or 
offensively exacting. It was thought the Bureau should 
become useful and popular before showing its teeth. 

There are a few — and generally Americans — who con- 
sult lawyers and resort to various tactics for the purpose of 
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avoiding fair and open replies to the circulars of this Bu- 
reau. It will be the duty of as well as good policy for the 
commissioner, in working on his second report, to place 
those who propose to be recalcitrant and troublesome in the 
hands of the law. 

DEMAND FOR AND VALUE OF BUREAU REPORTS. 

When labor bureaus were first started it was expected 
that they would be of no particular benefit to any but the 
laboring and artisan classes. Experience has proved, how- 
ever, that professional men, manufacturers, merchants, 
brokers, writers and traders make practical use of all the 
bureau reports of the several states. The interest taken in 
this important branch of public service is illustrated by the 
character of the applications made to this department for 
its first report. They come from all parts of the Union and 
from Canada and Europe, from labor unions, produce ex- 
changes, immigration and colonization societies, boards of 
trade, colleges, manufacturers, investment associations, 
laboring men, students, libraries, schools of technology, rail- 
way corporations and business men generally. 

These volumes do more to advertise the resources and 
natural opportunities of a state than all other reports and 
publications combined. 

Chapter 320, laws of 1883, provides for printing and bind- 
ing all state reports together in one volume to the number 
of 2,500 copies. These shall be distributed throughout the 
state to county, town and school officers and libraries, etc., 
as that chapter indicates. Provision is then made for print- 
ing 500 copies of each report separately, except that 8,000 
'*^pies of the report of the state superintendent of public 
' • -" 12,000 copies each of the proceedings of the 
HtuU' A^i.'-up -lt ,] * ^'Qociation, Wisconsin Horticultural So- 
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nial report of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics * * 
shall be printed and distributed in the same manner and 
under the same regulations as the reports of the executive 
officers of the state." 

If it had been held that the reports of this Bureau must 
be printed and distributed under chapter 320, laws of 1883, 
the volume would have been worthless so far as concerns 
serving the purposes for which this department was created. 
, It would have been swamped in large volumes of reports on 
state business, and practically lost to the thousands of work- 
men and f actorymen who have a right to peruse and profit 
by it. 

But His Excellency, Gov. J. M. Rusk, and the Honorable 
Printing Commissioners — Secretary of State Ernst G. 
Timme, Treasurer Edward C. McFetridge and Attorney- 
General L. F. Frisby — wisely decided that as the printing 
of this report is not specially mentioned in chapter 320, laws 
of 1883 — which became law before this Bureau was a fact — 
it was better to publish it separately, so it could reach the 
people. 

The laboring classes see very few state documents, and 
are furnished but little means of becoming acquainted with 
state affairs. This itself is wrong. But the report of this 
Bureau will be of more particular interest to them than any 
other, and they should therefore be permitted to have it. 
Those manufacturers, too, who attempt to comply with the 
requirements of the Bureau, should have copies of its reports. 

The commissioner would recommend that special provis- 
ion be made for printing separately not less than 8,000 
copies of the reports of this Bureau for general distribution. 
The people pay for public printing and are entitled to what- 
ever benefits may be derivable from it. 

The value of a public document consists in its power to 
disseminate information. It is most valuable to the people, 
therefore, when it is most liberally circulated among them. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU CONVENTIONS. 

On the 26th of September, 1883, the first national conven- 
tion of chiefs and commissioners of state bureaus of labor 
statistics met at Columbus, Ohio, and were received by Gov, 
Charles Foster. This Bureau had no information of the pro- 
posed convention until too late to attend, so Wisconsin was 
not represented. H. A. Newman, of Missouri, was chosen 
president, and Henry Luskey, of Ohio, secretary. Carroll D. 
Wright, of Massachusetts, made a very interesting report of 
the doings of his bureau from the date of its establishment 
in 1869, and a resolution was adopted requiring other state 
commissioners to furnish similar information for incorpora- 
tion in the proceedings. The subjoined resolutions were also 
adopted: 

Resolved, That chiefs of bureaus of labor statistics 
meet annually upon the first Wednesday in June at such 
place as may be agreed upon from time to time. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair, to consider the matter of the organization and equip- 
ment of state bureaus of labor statistics, and report with 
recommendations at the next annual meeting of this con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the commissioners confer with their re- 
spective delegations in congress, to procure, if possible, land 
grants to the several states similar to the grants to agricul- 
tural colleges for the establishment of manual or training 
schools. 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed by the 
chair, to report at the first annual convention, a code of rules 
and regulations for the government of the convention of 
chiefs of bureaus of statistics of labor. 

The meeting was largely devoted to a comparison and 
interchange of views, discussion of methods of collecting 
statistics, the inadequate provision made for that purpose by 
most of the states, and plans for future co-operation. 

The second national convention met on June 9, 1884, in St. 
Louis, Mo. All the states having bureaus were represented 
except California and Wisconsin, the Wisconsin com- 
missioner feeling pecuniarily unable to make the journey. 

The chairman of the standing committee appointed for 
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the purpose of ascertaining and suggesting the best methods 
for the collection of statistics, submitted the following: 

At our last meeting it was resolved that a committee of 
three be appointed to ascertain the best methods for the col- 
lecting of statistics and present the results to this conven- 
tion. In compliance therewith, as chairman of the committee, 
I have the honor to present the following report for your 
respectful consideration: 

Having had but one year's experience in the labor and 
methods of collecting statistics, I can speak from the knowl- 
edge derived from the compilation of one report only. In 
the preparation and compilation of that report I depended 
on the blank or circular system almost entirely. The chief 
merit in this system lies in the fact that it is the only feasi- 
ble method at present possible in Pennsylvania, owing to 
the reluctance of the legislature to appropriate a sum of 
money suflBcient to defray the expenses necessary in the 
collection and compilation of such information as the laws 
governing the bureau of statistics require. 

The blank or circular system is open to the objection that 
it compels the bureau to propound questions to a witness 
with whom it has no personal relations, and of whom, in the 
great majority of cases, it has no personal knowledge. If 
the witness be a willing one, he often mistakes the meaning 
of some of the questions propounded, and his misapprehen- 
sion leads to answers which are either totally at variance 
with or repugnant to the real nature of the question. If 
the witness, from any cause, be an unwilling one, he an- 
swers the least important questions only, thereby neccessi- 
tating the sending by the bureau to him of a duplicate 
blank, accompanied by a reminder of his failure to comply 
with the law. 

In many cases the persons to whom blanks are furnished 
answer the questions fully, but fail to return the blanks until, 
as they think, suflBcient time has elapsed to render them 
worthless. If the blank system is to be preserved, it should 
be made efla^ient by the passage of stringent laws, enlarging 
and unmistakingly defining the coercive powers of the bu- 
reau when acting in behalf of the Commonwealth in the col- 
lection of statistics. The important point in the gathering 
of statistics is that they be reliable. The most that can be 
said in favor of the blank system is that you can not prove 
that they are not reliable. Doubtless, the best and only re- 
liable method would be found in the taking: of a state cen- 
sus at such times as would make it follow within five years 
next after the taking of the United States census. If this 
were done, and done under the supervision of the bureau of 
statistics, there would then exist a basis upon which the 
bureau could judge of the truth or falsity of returns made to 
it. In the matter of obtaining information regarding the 
social condition of the wage classes, and in questions relat- 
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ing to child labor, to the hours of labor, or to any of the 
economic questions which daily furnish food for discussion 
and consideration, it would be proper and wise for the legis- 
lature to authorize and empower the bureau of statistics to 
make a special inquiry into one particular subject-matter, 
and report back to the legislature the results of its investi- 
gations. But your committee are of the opinion that all 
such information should he gathered by special agents, in- 
stead of by means of blanks. 

Joel B. McCamant, 
John S. Lord, 
H. A. Kewman, 

Committee. 
Mr. Wright, chairman of the standing committee on 
equipment of labor statistical bureaus, submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

The committee appointed at the last convention to 
consider the matter of the organization and equipment 
of a state bureau of statistics of labor have attended 
to their duty, and beg leave to report that the best 
organization of a bureau consists of a chief oflScer, a secre- 
tary and a chief clerk, to be appointed by the chief officer,- 
and such additional force as circumstances may require, but 
under the appointment and control of the chief officer. 

The chief value of statistics is to be found in their pres- 
ervation for comparison on a uniform basis and under the 
continuity of the system which comes from one mind. A 
numerous commission, or a chief, and a deputy not under 
the control of the chief, can not work with that singleness 
of purpose essential in statistical undertakings. For this 
reason we recommend the simple organization indicated. 

Carroll D. Wright, 
Henry Luskey, 
James Bishop, 

Committee. 

The officers of the previous national convention were 
imanimously elected. Boston, Massachusetts, was chosen 
as the place in which to hold the convention of 1885, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the bests interests of the state bureaus of 
statistics of labor and of the industrial forces of the 
country demand that such bureaus should be administered 
without reference to political influence, and that all officers 
of such bureaus should be selected for their fitness for sta- 
tistical work, and not on account of allegiance or serv- 
ices rendered to any party. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that a 
system of manual or industrial education should be adopted 
in our higher schools. 
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Whereas, It is the purpose of this Convention to encour- 
age every attempt upon the part of employers of labor to 
advance the social, educational, and moral condition of the 
employed; and 

Whereas, We are informed that the city of Pullman, in 
the State of Illinois, furnishes a noble example of practical 
scientific work in this direction; therefore. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chairman to arrange for a visit by the members of this Con- 
vention, early in October next, to the said city of Pullman, 
with the view of making a careful examination into the 
character of the work which we learn has there been put 
in operation for the benefit of the employes of the Pullman 
Car Company. 

Some time was spent in visiting the St. Louis Manual 
Training School and discussing the benefits derivable from 
such an institution; also in considering the Cox census bill, 
then pending. The convention resolved to memorialize 
congress to hasten the passage of this bill, and Commission- 
ers Wright, Lord and Peck were appointed to draft the 
memorial. 

The adjourned meeting met at Pullman, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, September 30, 1884. This time the Wisconsin Bureau 
was represented. The Honorable James Henderson, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Her Majesty's Superintending Inspector of 
Factories, was also present, and made a personal examina- 
tion of the elaborate Pullman system. 

The report of the commissioners present, of investigations 
made in accordance with the spirit of the resolution hereto- 
fore quoted calling for the Pullman meeting, is given else- 
where. 

. The commissioners adjourned on Saturday, October 3, 
after a session which they regarded as pregnant with inter- 
esting and valuable results. 

The next national convention will be held in Boston, 
when it is expected valuable papers on economic, industrial, 
social and statistical subjects will be presented, and that, in 
addition to the representatives of the several state bureaus^ 
there will be present Commissioner Blue, of Canada, the 
chief of the United States Bureau of Labor, the superintend- 
ent of the census and other distinguished workers in this 
field. 
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THE NEXT STATE CENSUS, 

The Cox census bill which was before congress unsuccess- 
fully at the last session of that body, is mentioned elsewhere 
in the account of national conventions of commissioners of 
statistics. It involves a very important matter to the sev- 
eral states, especially from a financial point of view. Al- 
though the bill did not pass, congress and Mr. Cox have 
since been so thoroughly memorialized in its behalf that it 
will undoubtedly become a law in ample time to prepare, 
under its provisions, for the decennial state census of 1885. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Superintendent of the Census is hereby authorized 
to adopt modifications of schedules for the respective States, 
and where bureaus or departments of statistics exist in 
states, to accept, for certain special schedules, the re- 
turns as secured by these, if found to be accurate; and the 
superintendent of the census is authorized to omit certain 
schedules from the semi-deceunial census of states and to 
conform others to state methods, so far as this can be done 
consistently with a proper uniformity for comparison. 

Sec. 2. That where any state shall, through its enumer- 
ators, make return to the superintendent of the census in 
accord with the schedules directed by him, or such modifi- 
cations as he shall authorize, the proper disbursing officer 
is authorized to pay one-half of the entire expense, as au- 
thorized by the twenty-second section of the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-nine. 

The twenty-second section of this act of March 3, 1879, is 
found on page 480, U. S. Statutes at large. Vol. 20. It pro- 
vides that if any state shall begin in June of the fifth year 
after each federal decennial census and take a census upon 
the blanks and schedules prescribed by congress for taking 
the census of 1880, the U. S. treasury will, for complete 
copies of the gensus filed in Washington on or before Sep- 
tember 1, following, pay to such state one-half of the cost 
of the enumeration; " Provided, That the blank schedules 
used for the purposes of the enumeration herein provided 
2-L. a 
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for shall be similar in all respects of form and size of head- 
ing and ruling to those used in the census of the United 
States." 

The Cox bill, if passed, will modify this law. Modifica- 
tions were desired because in many of the states it would 
be impracticable or absurd to use all the blanks provided by 
congress for the federal census of 1880. 

The census laws of Wisconsin, section 991, chapter [XLV, 
R. S., 1878, were prepared and adopted a year before the act 
of March 3, 1879, was passed by congress, and will therefore 
require amendment to secure the 50 per cent, bonus from the 
government, even if the Cox bill shall not become a law; 
for they only require the use of schedules 1, 2 and 3 men- 
tioned in section 2,206, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
while the law of congress of March 3, 1879, requires the 
states, in order to secure one-half of their census expenses 
from the general government, to use all the blanks and 
schedules mentioned in that section. In any event, there- 
fore, the legislature will be called upon to prepare for taking 
the state census of 1885 according to the laws of congress, 
or leave the tax-payers to bear the entire expense of that 
enumeration. 

In Massachusetts the bureau of statistics of labor is the 
census bureau, and Massachusetts publishes better census 
reports than any other state in the Union. Other states hav- 
ing bureaus of labor statistics will this winter turn their 
census-takers over to those bureaus, upon the Massachusetts 
plan. To do this in Wisconsin would render it possible for 
this Bureau to gather and tabulate social, industrial and 
economic statistics noi otherwise to be had. It would also 
obviate covering the state at the same time by this Bureau 
and the census-takers and making two separate reports upon 
practically the same subjects. 

In 1875 the census enumerators alone received $37,510. 
The blanks, postage, clerk-hire and tabulation work were 
paid for out of the general fund with miscellaneous expenses, 
and the cost of them can not, therefore, be stated. The census 
itself consisted of nothing but an enumeration of people 
without reference to age, nationality, profession or other at- 
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tribute save sex, insanity and blindness. Of this simple 
enumeration a very large number of pamphlet copies were 
printed for distribution, but by no means enough to supply 
the demand. In a growing community the people are al- 
ways eager for any authentic statistics showing their ad- 
vancement in population, wealth, social condition, manu- 
factures, schools, mines, railways, churches, libraries, farms, 
dairies and general products; hence the quick absorption of 
the tabulations of the meager census of 1875. 

The last state census cost, all told, about $40,000. With 
the increase of population a plain enumeration like that of 
1875 would probably cost $50,000 for 1885. But chapter 
XLV, Revised Statutes of 1878, provides for collecting ad- 
ditional statistics relative to manufactures, etc., which 
would increase the cost of the next census to something like 
$70,000. Yet these additional statistics would by no means 
produce such a complete and diversified report of the in- 
dustrial progress of Wisconsin as is contemplated by the 
schedules of the U. S. census bureau. Therefore, if it should 
cost Wisconsin $100,000 to make a census canvass for 1885 
in accordance with the act of congress of March 3, 1870, or 
the proposed Cox bill, the actual cost to the tax-payers of 
the state would be only $50,000, and the resulting reports 
and tabulations more comprehensive and valuable than all 
the others heretofore published. The federal census of 1880 
in Wisconsin cost, as the records in Washington show, $61,- 
077.04. The increase in population and manufacturing, to- 
gether with the required duplication of each enumerator's 
report for trs^nsmission to Washington, and the different 
method of paying census-takers adopted by the state, will 
probably swell the cost in 1885 to from $80,000 to $100,000, 
only one-half of which will be paid by Wisconsin, if the 
legislature shall prepare to act under the laws of congress 
of 1879. 

FEDERAL STATISTICS. 

Whatever errors they may contain, the most elaborate and 
correct statistical tables ever prepared of the population, 
wealth, social condition and manufactures of Wisconsin, are 
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those made by the census-takers of 1880. These tables have 
never been published in anything approaching popular form, 
for the use of the people, except that the legislature pub- 
lished a pamphlet giving the enumeration of population 
irrespective of age, sex, nativity, color, etc., which, had it 
received a wide circulation, contains too many errors to be of 
reliable service . Therefore the more important census tables 
concerning Wisconsin are published herein from the official 
returns of the census bureau. 

They are all valuable, all interesting, all suggestive. They 
show the wonderful growth of a state whose soil was not 
fully secured from its original proprietors, the Indians, until 
1838, and which did not commence to grow in earnest until 
1850, when railways began to creep feebly across her borders. 
Especially are the tables relative to the manufactures and 
material condition of Milwaukee suggestive. The first white 
man — except two or three Indian-traders — settled on the site 
of Milwaukee in November, 1833. In June, 1838, the gov- 
ernment succeeded in removing the Indians from the vicinity, 
and then settlement began, but only to proceed slowly for 
several years. Now the city ranks high as one of solidity, 
wealth, refinement, education, beauty and homes, and is busy 
with nearly 1,000 industrial establishments. 
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POPULATION BY COUNTIES— 1840-1880. 
Organized as a Territory July 3, 1SS6,— Admitted as a State May 29, 1848. 
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KATIVB. 
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414 
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1,880 


Barron 
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Bayfield .... 
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Brown 


88,897 


Buffalo 
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Burnett .... 
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15,900 
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Clark 


10,700 


Columbia.... 


28,088 


Crawford ... 


15,597 


Dane 
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Dodge 


45,810 
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11,628 


Douglas 
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Dunn 


16,802 


Eau Claire... 


19,968 


Fond du Lac. 


46,635 


Grant 


37,771 
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21,697 
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14.438 


Iowa 


23,588 


Jackson 


13,198 
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Juneau 


15,479 
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13,527 


Kewaunee... 
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1,921 
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17,012 


Marinette . . . 


8,697 


Marquette. . . 


8,885 


Milwaukee.. 


188,214 


Monroe 


21,549 


OcoBto 


9,740 


Outagamie . . 
Ozaukee 


28,646 


15,461 


Pepin 


6,225 


Pierce 


17,663 


Polk 


9,775 


Portage 


17,720 


Price 


777 


R cine 


30,761 


Richland .... 


18,143 


Rock 


30,607 


St. Croix 


18,926 


Sauk 


28,688 


Shawano 


10,079 


Sheboygan . .' 


34,208 


Taylor 


2,296 


Trempealeau 


17,169 


Vernon 


28,105 


Walworth .. 


28,194 


Washington.. 
Waukesha... 


28,440 
28,898 


Waupaca... 


20,935 




12,655 


Winnebago.. 


42,662 


Wocxi 


8,961 



6,597 
221 


6,472 

515 

18 

852 

12,7r4 

3,864 
12 

7,179 

1,766 

789 

24,421 

8,040 
48,850 
42,775 

2,947 
808 

2,686 

3,153 
84,095 
31,154 
19,808 
12,632 
18,944 

4,166 
30,438 

8,769 
13,872 

5,530 
12,149 
18,108 


1 
1 

""s 

116 


3 


30 








26 
178 

76 
252 

68 

9 

266 

418 

192 

10 

10 


1 












580 


4 

1 

67 










4 
2 

95 
8 

11 
697 

29 
4 
3 
6 




341 
25,006 
11,120 


1 
20 








.... 


695 
















88 


819 

4 

5 

25 

47 
87 
96 


60 
18 
2 

80 
15 
106 

77 










716 


69 










199 


44 












69 
54 


20 
28 
72 
19 
1 
4 
18 
9 

59 
85 








.... 


90 








1 
25 
17 
35 
4 
1 
16 




41 








17 


94 


19 










11 


8 
11 
24 
306 
81 
82 
13 
29 

«S 

8 
23 


7 

2 
26 
209 
98 
24 
16 
45 

1 
66 

7 
30 


4 

1 




85 










48 










47 

81 








17 




87 














76 


81 
23 
4 
5 

1 
28 








32 
11 

78 


8 




99 










86 












70 








4 
9 




56 








95 




17 










10,127 








28 
9 


1 




20,192 


68 
9 


105 
13 


37 
26 










22,646 














35 
90 
2 
109 
212 
22 


























33,349 
5,870 


22,4i2 
2,853 


7 


8 


4 








7 
15 










89 


20 

1 

320 

28 

3 

49 

... ^. 

60 

2 

4 

1 

159 

30 
203 

18 

41 

14 
3 

15 

20 
130 

55 
2 

63 
7 

20 

115 

2 














8,058 


8.283 
62,411 
8,407 
3.537 
9,547 
15,682 
2,392 
4,639 
1,889 
7,496 


2 

'^ 

80 






/ 






1 

6 

2 

60 

29 




89,739 


107 
8 
27 
10 










16,515 

8,254 






85 
105 
21 


28 


18,371 
15,563 








80 


4,659 
















9,909 


49 


38 








21 
241 

7 

7 

' "i* 
11 

12 






8,363 








59 
16 



8 

1 
7 
8 
1 
83 


11 


10, 617 


1 


7 








4 












26, .^48 
15,712 
88,829 
11,016 
23,808 


21,225 
9,728 

36,596 
6,888 

18,916 
779 

26,870 


194 
18 
194 
16 
51 
3 
4 


135 
9 
93 
2 
36 
47 
5 






*<. . 


"i 

2 

11 


3,080 








278 


8 


31,745 
























10,?28 


2,559 
10,968 
26,436 
23,622 
26,797 

8,850 

8,766 
23,700 

2,424 


4 
71 
37 

8 
58 

8 

1 
118 

5 


1 
89 
60 














18,574 















25,935 














23,911 














28,213 
15,507 


34 
1 
4 

52 

1 








1 

13 
12 
61 

18 


8 
29 
18 
85 
17 


.... 


11,260 










87, 181 


2 






18 


3,890 
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MILITARY AND VOTING AGES BY COUNTIEa 



CouNrnES. 



An. AoKS. 



I 



i 



5 TO 17, BOTH 
raCLUSIYB. 



18 TO 44, 

BOTH 
INGLU*TB. 



I 



i 
I 



I 



S& 



9 



The State. . 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett . . — 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford . . . . 

Dane , 

Dodge 

Door 

Doui^las 

Dunn 

Eau Claire... 
Fend du Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha . . . . 
Kewaunee . . . 
La Crosse — 
La Fayette . . 

Lansflade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee... 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Saint Croix. . 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . . 
Washington . . 
Waukesha . . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara .. 
Winnebago . . 
Wood 



1,815.407 



680,009 



686, 4S8 



904,504 



201,284 



256,484 



6,741 


3,540 


1,650 


804 


7,084 


8,002 


564 


200 


84,078 


17,481 


15,628 


8,204 


8,140 


1,884 


16,682 


8,648 


16,401 


8,701 


10,716 


6,084 


28,065 


14.282 


15,644 


8,087 


53,283 


27,215 


45,081 


23,880 


11,645 


6,870 


655 


353 


16,817 


0,185 


10,008 


10,080 


46,850 


28,472 


87,852 


10,220 


21,720 


11,000 


14,483 


7,272 


23,628 


11,055 


13,285 


7,060 


82.156 


16,251 


15,582 


8,006 


18,560 


6,875 


15,807 


8,261 


27,078 


14,148 


21,270 


10,765 


685 


430 


2,011 


1,181 


87,505 


10,106 


17,121 


0,624 


8,020 


5,360 


8,008 


4,526 


188,587 


69,606 


21,607 


11,063 


0,848 


5,360 


28,716 


14,810 


16.461 


7,880 


6,226 


3,206 


17,744 


0,396 


10,018 


5,670 


17,781 


0,204 


785 


510 


80,022 


15,754 


18, 174 


0,852 


88,828 


10,580 


18,056 


10,106 


28,720 


14,720 


10,871 


5,620 


31,206 


17,405 


2,811 


1,348 


17,189 


0,022 


23,285 


12, 148 


26,240 


13,153 


28,442 


12,025 


28,057 


14,878 


20,056 


10,020 


12,687 


6,515 


42,740 


21,401 


8,081 


4,82a 



8,102 

665 

8.122 

265 

16,647 

7,284 

1,256 

7,084 

6,700 

4,631 

13,832 

7,607 

26,018 

22,542 

6,266 

302 

7,632 

0,004 

23,887 

18,623 

10,630 

7,211 

11,673 

6,216 

15,005 

7,486 

6,675 

7,546 

12,025 

10,514 

246 

830 

18,300 

7,497 

3,560 

4.382 

6S,031 

10,524 

4,488 

13,807 

7,572 

2,080 

8,848 

4.448 

8,487 

275 

15,168 

8,822 

10,234 

8,760 

14,000 

4,742 

16,801 

063 

8,167 

11,087 

13,006 

11,417 

14,084 

10.026 

6,172 

21,940 

4,150 



1,144 

198 

1,044 

75 

6,715 

2,758 

437 
2,830 
2,254 
1,576 
4,437 
2,648 
8,004 
7, -273 
1,870 

110 
2,620 
2,726 
7,180 
6,410 
3,440 
2,210 
3,020 
2,126 
6,178 
2,471 
2,027 
2,878 
8,884 
3,410 
81 

264 
6,610 
2,578 
1,067 
1,482 
10,725 
3,553 
1,570 
4,637 
2,655 
1,020 
2,863 
1,617 
2,780 
85 
4,466 
2,005 
5.168 
2.802 
4.422 
1,743 
5,650 

882 
2,885 
3,068 
3,527 
3.014 
4,586 
3,325 
2,047 
5,056 
1,324 



060 

907 

1,017 

01 

5,607 

2,710 

384 
2,672 
2,907 
1,427 
4,371 
2,628 
8,015 
7,148 
1,811 

107 
2,615 
2,651 
7,264 
6,148 
8,338 
2,210 
3,780 
1,072 
4,083 
2,400 
1,008 
2,847 
3,064 
3,375 
77 

263 
6,617 
2,478 
1,064 
1,467 
£0.244 
3.854 
1.488 
4.621 
2,707 
1,005 
2,767 
1,445 
2,730 
68 
4,441 
2,865 
6,276 
2,801 
4,850 
1.600 
5,520 

803 
9,730 
3,737 
3,613 
3,800 
4,120 
3.946 
1.084 
6,170 
1,860 



1,186 

443 
1,670 

196 
6,045 
3,044 

047 
2,012 
4,127 
2,704 
5,030 
2,806 
10,321 
8,052 
2,546 

114 
8,847 
5,410 
8,487 
6,570 
4,015 
2,530 
4,266 
2,706 
6,438 
3,016 
2,500 
2,544 
6,018 
3,070 

241 

620 
6,806 
4,324 
3.110 
1,450 
27,800 
3,078 
2,107 
5.818 
2.863 
1,108 
3,636 
2,203 
3,463 

313 
6.243 
3,412 
8,160 
4,334 
5,418 
2,142 
5.765 

663 
8,316 
4.220 
5,092 
3,021 
6,403 
4,000 
2.165 
8,501 
2,070 



840.482 



1,740 
526 
2,006 
165 
7,048 
8,881 
1,110 
3,022 
4,774 
8.230 
7,162 
3,738 

18,018 

11,605 
3,060 
178 
4,642 
6,125 

11,862 
0,046 
5.518 
3,658 
6,611 
3,568 
8,020 
4,070 
3,607 
3,551 
7,406 
5,800 
274 
684 
8,500 
4,978 
3,219 
2,172 

36,569 
5,470 
2,639 
6,995 
3,681 
1,618 
4,610 
2,779 
4,568 
849 
8,341 
4,447 

10,944 
5,228 
7,507 
2,672 
8,279 
714 
4,270 
5,661 
7,390 
5,606 
7.642 
5,397 
3,200 

11,447 
2,448 
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REPORT OP THE 



POPULATION OF MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONa 



Minor ciyil divisioiis. 



ADAMS. 

Adams town . . . 

Big Flats town 

Dell Prairis town 

Easton town 

Jackson town 

Leolatown 

Lincoln town 

Monroe town 

Netv^ Chester town 

New Haven town 

Preston town 

Qulncy town 

Richfleld town 

Rome town 

Springville town 

Strong's Prairie, town . . 



ASHLAND. 

Ashland town 

Butternut town 

BARRON. 

Barron town 

Cedar Lake town 

Chetek town 

Clinton town 

Cumbf rland town 

Dallas town 

Lakeland town 

Maple Grove town 

Prairie Farm town 

Rice Lake town 

Stanfold town 

Sumner town 

Turtle Lake town 

BAYFIELD. 

Bayfield town 

BROWN. 

Allouez town 

Ashwaubenon town 

Bellevu*) town 

De Pero town 

De Pere village 

Eaton town 

Fort Howard city 

Qlenmore town 

Oreen Bay city 

Ward 1 

2 

3 

Oreen Bay town 

Holland town 

Howard town 

Humboldt town 

Lawrence town 

Morrison town 

Kew Denmark town 

Pittsfleld town 

Prebel town 

Rockland town 

Hootttown 

Suamico town 

West De Pere village. . . . 
Wrighstown town 



447 

.158 

500 

460 



.4d4 
448 
a04 
886 

i;;6 

897 
808 
219 
487 
947 



951 

606 



858 
851 



642 
694 
77 
506 
828 
454 
926 
479 



Minor civil divisions. 



404 

777 

817 
1,954 

686' 
3,083 
1,0701 
7,464' 
1,907 
2,950 
8,307 
1,085 
1,448 
1,171 
1,060 

887 
1,543 
1,886 

712 
1,158 

808 
1,852 

948 
1,870 
2,196 



BTTFTALO. 

Alma town 

Alma village 

Belvidere town 

Buffalo city 

Buffalo town , 

Canton town^ , 

Cross town 

Dover town 

Fountain City village 

Oilmanton tn., incl. QHmanton hamlet 

Gilmanton hamlet 

Olencoe town 

Lincoln town 

Maxville town 

Milton town 

Modena town 

Montana V)wn 

Naples town 

Nelson town 

Waumandee town 

BURNSTT. 

Bashaw town 

Orantsburgtown 

Marshland town 

Trade Lake town 

Wood Lake town 

CALUXET^ 

Brillion town 

Brothertown town 

Charlestown town 

Chilton city 

Chilton town 

Harrison town 

New Holsteintown 

Ranroul town 

Stockbridge town 

Woodville town 

CHIPPBWA. 

Anson town. 

Auburn town 

Big Bend town 

Bloomer town 

Chippewa Falls city 

Ward 1 

2 

8 

4 

Eagle Point town 

Edson town 

Flambeau town 

La Fayette town 

Sigeltown 

Wheaton town 

CLARK. 

Beaver town 

Colby town 

Eatottown 

Fremont town 

Grant town 

Hewetttown 

Hixon town 

Levis town 

Loyal town 



1880. 



781 
1,244 
728 
248 
665 
788 
700 
722 
968 
540 
58 
852 
678 
414 
441 
811 
847 
1,625 
1,C51 
950 



160 
1,618 



580 

485 



1,492 
1,752 
1,854 
1,182 
1,861 
2,086 
2,059 
1,761 

2, ire 

1,518 



728 
282 
281 
582 



248 

777 
755 
564 
882 
261 
908 
856 
285 



813 
453 
208 
881 
156 
500 
266 
550 
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POPULATION OF MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS— Continued. 



Minor civil dlTisions. 



CLABK — continued . 

I^nn town 

Mayville town 

Mentor town 

Pine Valley town 

Sherman town 

Sherwood Forest town 

Thorp town 

Unity town 

Warner town 

Washburn town 

Westwi town 

York town 

COLUMBIA. 

Arliiu^on town 

Caledonia town 

Columbus ci:y 

Columbus town 

Courtland tn., incl. part of Cambria vill. 

Cambria village (fMtrt of) 

Dekorra town 

Fort Winnebago town 

Fountain Prairie town 

Hampden town 

Leeds town 

Lewiston town 

Lodi town, incL Lodi village, 

Lodi village 

Lowvilletown 

Marcellon town 

Newport town, incl., Kflboum City vill. 

KUboum City viUage 

Otsego town 

Pacific town 

Portage city., 

Ward 1 

•' 2 

" 8 

4 

5 

Randolph tn., incl. part of Cambria viU. 

Cambria village (part of) 

Randolph viUage (part of) 

Scott town 

Spfingyale tcvn 

west Point town 

Wyocena town 

Cambria village (in Courtland and 
Randolph). 

Randolph village (in Columbia and 
Dodge counties). 

OBAWFORD. 

Bridgeport town. 

Clayton town 

Bastman town 

Freeman town 

Fancy town 

Marietta town 

Prairie du Chien city 

Ward 1 

" 2 

" 8 

" 4 

Prairio da Chien town 

Scott town 

Senecatown 

trtica town 

Waozeka town 



247 
1,249 
754 
1,782 
800 
115 
257 
881 
485 
158 
580 
477 



1,022 

1,297 

1,876 
805 

1,821 
409 

1,278 
689 

1,800 
944 

1,157 
998 

1,462 
728 
818 
885 

1,520 
945 

l,44i> 
249 

4,846 
644 
800 
897 
891 

1,114 

1,057 
96 
64 



852, 

:,228 

504 
421 



448 

l,976i 

1,459' 

1,544' 

686 

1,087 

2,777 

689 

958 

728 

4121 

724: 

1,046 

1,446 

1,496 

1,055' 



Minor civil divirions. 



Albion town 

Berry town 

Black Earth town. . . . 
Blooming Orove town 
Blue Mounds town .... 

Bristol town 

Burke town 

Christiana town 

Cottage Grove town. . 

Cross Plains town 

Dane town 

Deerfleld town 

Dunkirk town 

Dunn town, incl. McFarland village. . . 



I88O1 



1,851 

1,066 

902 

927 

1,009 

1,189 

1,002 

1,859 

1,159 

1,881 

1,161 

97» 

1,288 

1,140 



McFarland village 1 168 



Fitchburg 'own. 

Madison city 

Ward 1 

** 2 

" 8 

" 4 

" 5 

Madison town 

Mazomanie town 

Medina town 

Middleton town 

Montrose town 

Oregon town, incl. Oregon village. 

Or«gon vilhige 

Perry town 

Pleasant Springs town 

Primrose town 

Roxbunr town 

Rutlaoa town 

Springdale town 

Sprinjrfleld town 

Stoughton village 

Sun Prairie town 

Sun Prairie viUage 

Vermont town 

VeroDa town 

Vienna t»wn 

Westport town 

Windsor town 

York town 



DODOS. 



Ashippun town . . . 

Beaver Dam city . 

Ward 1 

2 

8 



Beaver Dam town 

Burnett tn., incl. Burnett Junction vill . 

Burnett Junction village 

Calamus town 

Chester town 

Clymantown 

Elba town 

Emmett town 

Fox Lake town, IncL Fox Lake village. 

Fox Lake village 

Herman town 

Hubbard twn, incl, part of Horicon vill 

Horicon village (part of) 

Hustisford town 

Lebanon town 

Leroy town 

Lomlra town 

Lowell town 



978 
10,824 
2,248 
2,008- 
2,5m 
2,010 
1,547 

785 
1,64ft 
1,406 
1,518- 
1,108 
1,514 

527 

924 
1,278 

888 
1,157 
1,18» 
1,006 
1,240 
1,358 

928. 

597 

961 
1,017 
1,051 
1,987 
1,21a 



1,36» 
8,416 

584 

850 
1,009- 

978 
1,405 
1,117 

118 
1,166 

750 
1,285 
1,841 
1,268 
1,791 

955 
1,641 
8,249 
1,194 
1.666 
1,580 
1,588 
1,845 
2,580 
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POPULATION OF MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS — Continued. 



Minor dyO dlvisiAxui. 



DODOS — oontinued . 

Oak Grove tn., incl. the following* vills. 

Horioon viUage (part of) 

Juneau village 

Portlaitdtown 

Randi^ph village (part of) 

Rubicon town ... 

Shields town 

Theresa town 

Trenlon town 

Watertown city (pait of) 

Ward 6 

6 

Waupun city (south ward) 

"Westford town 

Williamstown tn., incl. Mayville vill. . . 

Mayville village 

Horicon village (in Hubbard and Oak 
Grove) 

Randolph village (in Dodge and Co 
lumbia counties) 

Watertown city (in Dodge and Jeffer- 
son counties) 

Wardl 

" a!!!!!"!!!!!!!. !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

" 4 

" 5 

" 6 

" 7 

Waupun city Un Dodge and Fond du 
Lac counties) 



Bailey's Harbor town 

Brussels town 

Clay Banks town 

Egg Harbor town 

Forestville town 

Gardner town 

Gibraltar town 

Jacksonport town 

Liberty Grove town 

Nasewaupee town 

Sevastopol town 

Sturgeon Bay town, incl. Sturgeon Bay 

village 

Sturgeon Bay village 

Union town 

Washington town 



Superior town. 



Colfax town 

Dunn town 

Eau Galle town 

Elk Mound town. . 

Grant town 

Hay River town . . . 

Lucas town 

Menomonie town. . 
New Haven town. . 
Otter Creek town. 

Peru town 

Red Cedar town... 
Rock Creek town. . 
Sand Creek town. . 
Sheridan town 



2,aJ7 

56 

464 

1,271 

867 

1,660 

1,025 

2,018 

1,624 

3,002 

721 

1,871 

1,314 

1,098 

2,243 

1,051 

1,250 

421 



1,850 

1,553 

921 

541 

721 

1,371 



2,853 



549 
999 
653 
730 
1,042 



762 

865 

2,049 

1,199 

610 

427 



665 



460 
1,115 
1,154 
588 
45^ 
840 
497 
4,177 
269 
219 
296 
786 
613 
667 
687 



Minor civil divisions. 



DUNN — continued. 

Sherman town 

Spring Brook town 

Stanton town 

Taintor town 

Tiffany town 

Weston town 

BAU CLAnUC. 

Bridge Creek twn., incl. Augusta vill. 

Augusta village 

Bnmswick town 

Drammen town 

Eau Claire city 

Wardl. 



Fairchild town, incl. Fairchild village. 

Fairchild village 

Lincoln town 

Ludington town 

Otter Creek town 

Pleasant Valley town 

Seymour town 

Union town 

Washington town 



FOND DU LAC. 



Alto town 

Ashford town 

Auburn town 

Byron town 

Calumet town.... 

Eden town 

Eldordao town . . . . 

Empire town 

Fond du Lac city. 
Wardl 



Fond du Lac town 

Forest town 

Friendship town 

Lamaratine town 

Marshfleld town 

Metomen town, incl. Brandon villa^. 

Brandon village 

Oakfteld town 

Osceola town 

Ripon town, incl. Ripon city 

lUpon city 

Ward 1 



Rosendale town 

Srringvale town 

Taycheedah town 

Waupun city (part of) 

North ward 

Waupun town 

Waupun city (in Fond du Lac and 
Dodge counties) 



1880. 



648 
1,804 
967 
764 
418 
606 



1,894 

1,116 

898 

401 

10,119 

1,866 

1,027 

1,070 

988 

1,266 

1,568 

1,288 

1,572 

887 

804 

1,481 

212 

1,060 

941 

515 

631 

964 



1,885 
2,088 
1,661 
1,284 
1,447 
1,404 
1,617 
1,066 
18,094 
1,766 
2,446 
1,989 
2,466 
884 
1,221 
1,068 
1,816 
1,854 
1,888 
1,018 
1,878 
2,044 
1,806 
601 
1,804 
1,868 
4,274 
8,117 
1,698 
1,584 
1,198 
1,168 
1,876 
1,089 
1,089 
1,282 

2,858 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Minor civil diyisioiis. 



Beetown town 

Bk>oniington town 

Boficobeitown, incl. Boscobel city 

Boscobelclty 

CassTille town, incl. Caasvill* village.. 

C^issville village 

Castle Bock town 

Clifton town 

Ellenborough town 

Fennimore town 

Glen Haven town 

HarrisoB town 

Hazel Green tn., incl. Hazel Oreen viL 

Hazel Green village 

Hickory Grove town 

Jamestown town 

Lancaster town, incl. Lancaster city. . 

Lancaster city 

Liberty town 

Lima town 

Little Grant town 

Marion town 

Millville town 

Mount Hope town 

Mount Ida town 

Muscoda town 

Paris town 

Patch Grove town 

Platteville town, incl. Platteville city. . 

Platteville city 

Potosi town 

Smelser town 

Waterloo town 

Watterstown to*m 

Wingville town 

Woodman town 

Wyalusingtown 



GBBEN. 



Adam s town 

Albany town 

Brooklyn town 

Cadiz town 

Clamo town 

Decatur town. incl. BrodtaeadvUlaTe. 

Brodhead village 

Exeter town 

Jefferson town 

Jordan town 

Monroe town, incl. Monroe village — 

Monroe viUie^ire 

Mount Pleasant town 

New Glarus town 

Spring Grove town 

Sylvester town 

Washington town 

Yerk town 



GRBXN LAKE. 



Berlin city 

Wardl 

♦* 2 

" 8 

Berlin town 

Brooklvn town, incL Dartford village. 

Dartford village 

Gh'eeo Lake town 

EinjcBCon town 

Ma^ord town, incl. Markesan vil — 

Markeean villas 

Manchester town 



1,580 

1,229 

1,616 

1,428 

1,801 

610 

770 

1,078 

777 

1,126 

1,022 

1,090 

596 

771 

1,215 

2,8t0 

1,069 

895 

1,154 

718| 

689 

204 

742 

871 

l,226l 

876 

826 

8,813 

2,687 

2,876 

1*029 
595 

1,178 
553 
^19 



930 
1,133 
1,176 
1,358 
1 , — 

1, 

1,254 

893 

1,487 

1,094 

4,195 

8,293 

1,066 

1,060 

1,166 

92H 

882 

1,049 



8,853 
1,511 

742 
1,100 

791 
1,864 

241 
1,407 

1, 

861 
1,199 



Minor civU divisions. 



GRBKN ULKK —continued. 

Marquelte town , 

Princeton town, incL Princeton vil. . 

Princeton village , 

Sainte Marie town 

Seneoa town 

IOWA. 

Arena town. incl. Arena village 

Arena village 

Clyde town 

Dodgeville town, incl. Dodgeville vil 

Dodgeville village 

Eden town 

Hiehland town, incl. Highland vil. . 

Highland village 

Linden town 

MifHin town 

Mineral Point City 

Mineral Point town 

Moscow town 

Pulaski town 

Ridgeway town 

Wiudwick town 

Wyoming town 



1880. 



2,074 
961 
706 
445 



1,796 

266 

716 

3,540 

1,547 

909 

2,436 

668 

1,996 

1,529 

2,916 

1,490 

921 

1,402 

2,848 

896 

786 



I 



Albion tn.. Incl. Black River Falls vil. . 

Black River Falls village 

Alma town 

Franklin town 

Garden Valley town 

Hixtontown 

Irving town 

Manchester town ' 

Melrose town 

Millston towt^ 

Northfleld town 

Springfield town 

Sullivan town 



JBFFERSON. 

Aztalan town, incl. part of Johnson's 

Creek village 

Johnson's creek village (part oi). . . 

Cold Spring town 

Concord town 

Farmington town, incl. part of John- 
son's Creek village 

Johnson's Creek village (part of) — 
H«^bron town, incL Hebron village — 

Hebron village 

Izoniatown 

Jefferson town, incl. Jefferson city.. . . 

Jefferson city 

Ward 1 

" 2 

" 8 

Koshkonong twn., incl. Fort Atkinson 
city. 

Fort Atkinson city 

Lake Mills town, incl. Lake Mills vil. . 

Lake Mills village 

Milford town, incl. Milford village. . . 

Milford village 

Oakland town 

Palmyra towD, incl Palmyra village. . 

Palmyra village 

Sullivan town 

Sunmer town 



2,889 

1,427 

1,802 

531 

1,111 

1,353 

898 

505 

1,320 

463 

1,175 

838 

400 



1,832 

69 

588 

1,157 

2,089 

139 

1,118 

142 

1,597 

3,788 

2,115 

582 

864 

719 

3,406 

1,969 
1,566 

671 
1,460 

188 
1,043 
1,861 

696 
1,357 
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Minor civU divisioDS. 



Minor civil diyigions. 



jBFFERSON— continued . 

"Waterloo town, incl. Waterloo village. 

Waterloo villaisre 

Watertown city (part of) 

Ward 1 

2 

" 3 

4 

7 , 

"Watertown town 

Johnson's Creek village (in Aztialan 

and Farmington) . 
Watertown city (in Jefferson and 
Dodge counties). 

JUNKAU. 

Armenia town 

Clearfield town 

Fountain town 

Germantown town 

Kildare town 

Kingston town 

Lemonweir town 

Lindlnatown 

Lisbon town 

Lyndon town 

Marion town 

Mauston village 

Necedah town, incl. Necedah village . . . 

NtcodaU village 

J^ew Lisbon village 

Orange town 

Plvmouth town. incl. Eiroy village 

Elroy village 

Seven-Mile Creektown — 

Sumuit town 

Wonewoc town, incl. Wonewoc v.llage 

Wonewoc village 

KENOSHA. 

Brighton town 

Bristol town 

Kenosba city 

Ward 1 

2 

'' 3 

4 

Paris town 

Pleasant Prairie town 

Randall town 

Salem town, incl. Wilmot village 

Wilmot village 

. Somers town 

Wheatland tn., incl. New Munster vill . . 
New Munster village 

KSWAXTNKE. 

Ahnapee city 

Ahrapee town 

Carlton town 

" Casco town 

Framklin town 

Kewaunee town, incl., Kewaunee vill. . 

Kewaunee village 

'^Lincoln town 

Montpelier town 

Pierce town 

Red River town 

'West Kewaunee town 



LACB088K. 

Bangor town 

Barre town 

Bums town 

Campbell town 

Farm*ngton town 

Greenfield town 

Hamilton town 

Holland town 

La Crosse city 

Ward 1 

2 

" 8 

" 4 

6 

Onalaska town 

Shelby town 

Washington town 

LA FATBTTK. 

Argyle town 

Belmont town 

Benton town 

BlaDchard town 

Darlington town, incL, Darlington city 

Darlington city 

Elk Grove town 

Fayette town 

Gratiot town 

Kendall town 

Monticello town 

New Diggings town 

Seymour town 

Shullsburg town, incl. Shullsburg vill. 

Shulisburg village 

Wayne town 

White Oak Springs town 

Willow Springs town 

Wiota town 

LANGLADE. 

Carpenter town 

Langlade town 

Springbrook town 

LINGOUT. 

Ackley town 

Corning town 

Jenny town 

Pine River town 

Rock Falls town 

MANITOWOC. 

Cato town 

Centerviile town 

CooperstAwn town 

Eaton tewn 

Franklin town 

Gibi<on town 

Kossuth town 

Liberty town 

Manitowoc city 

Manitowoc town 

Manitowoc Rapids town 

Maple Grove town 

Meeme town 

Mishic ott town 

Newstontown 

Rockland town 

Schleswig town 

Two Creeks town 

Two Rivers city 

Two Rivers town 



1880. 



1,196 

666 
1,021 

885 
1,686 

869 
1,661 

874 
14,606 
3,168 
1,968 
5,112 
1,842 
2,925 
1,916 

796 
1,008 



1,226 
1,244 
1,519 

622 
2,599 
1,372 

969 
1,148 
1,684 

849 

418 
1,641 

898 
2,246 
1,168 
1,066 

451 
1,089 
1,687 



44 
868 
278 



184 
112 



278 
101 



875 
660 
700 
524 
875 
789 
168 
387 
367 
282 
077 



668 
867 
284 
068 
680 
062 
824 
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Minor civil divisioxu. 



MABATHON. 



Berzen town 

Berlin town 

Brighton town 

£aston town 

Hamburg town 

Holton town 

Hull town 

Knowlton town 

Maine town 

Marathon town 

Mo<*inee town. ind. Mosinee Tillage. . . . 

Mofiinee yillage 

Rib Falls town 

Rietbrock town 

Spencer town 

Stettin town 

Texas town 

Wausau city 

Wausan town 

Wientown 

Weston town 



MARINKTTB. 



Marinette town. 
Peshtigo tawn.. 



UAsquvm. 



Buffalo town , 

Ciystal Lake town 

Douglas town 

Harnstown 

Mecan town 

Montello town, incL Montello village. 

Montello village 

Moundville town 

Neshkoro town , 

Newton town 

Oxford town 

Packwaukee town 

Shields town 

Springfield town 

Weetfleld town 



MILWATTKSX. 



Franklin town 

Granville town 

Qreenfleld town 

Lake town, incl. Bay Tiew village. 

Bay View village 

Milwaukee city 

Ward 1 

2 

" 3 

*' 4 

5 



" 7 

8 

" 9 

" 10 

" 11.. 

" 12 

** 18 

Milwaukee town.. 
Oak Creek town... 
Wauwatosa town. 



450 
1,000 
726 
186 
568 
490 
720 
879 
880 

8n 

882 

201 

674 

409 

1,091 

684 

458 

4,2T7 

1,061 

452 

968 



5,412 
8,517 



Minor civU divisions. 



750 
644 
657 
584 
621 
950 
394 
884 
589 
724 
582 
691 
680 
428 
884 



1,819 
2,870 
2,674 
5,480 
2,862 
116587 
11,016 
14,406 
6,891 
12,491 
8,641 
9,689 
7,192 
7,908 
10,006 
8,896 
8,881 
6,448 
4,178 
8,472 
2,097 
6,088 



Adrian town 715 

Angelo town 469 

Byron town ' 415 



MONBOB— <!ontinued. 



Clilton town 

Olendale town 

Greenfield town 

Jefferson town 

La Fayette town 

La Grange town 

Leon town 

Lincoln town 

Little Falls town 

New Lyme town 

Oak Dale town 

Portland town 

Ridgeville town 

Sheld«n town 

Sparta town, incl. Sparta viUage. . . 

Sparta village 

Tomah town, incl. Tomah village. . 

Tomah village 

Wellington town 

Wrtlls town 

Wilton town 



OCONTO. 



GiUetttown 

Howe town 

Little River town 

Little Suaroico town . . 

Maple Valley town 

Oconto city 

Ward 1 (Bortk) 

" 2 (west) 

" 8 (south) 

4 (east) 

Oconto town 

Pensaukee town 

Stiles town 



OUTAGAMIK. 



AppletoBcity. 

Ward 1 

" 2 

" 8 .... 

" 4 

'* 6 



Black Creek town 

Bovina town 

Buchanan town 

Center town 

Cicero town 

Dale town 

Deer Creek town 

Ellington town 

Freedom town 

Grand Chute town 

Greenville town 

Hortonia town 

Kaukauna town 

Liberty town 

Maine town 

Maple Creek town 

New London city (part of) 

Osbom town 

Seymour city 

Seymour town 

New London city (in Outagamie and 

Waupaca counties) 

Belgium town 

Cediirburg town 

Fredonia town 

Grafton town 

Mequon town 



1880. 



884 

1,401 

586 

1,087 

402 

889 

748 

975 

705 

140 

783 

1,056 

1,286 

794 

8,459 

2,887 

2,106 

1,245 

1,050 

668 

1,099 



687 
178 
696 
942 
589 

4,171 
786 
810 

1,619 

1,067 
898 

1,420 



»,005 

1,273 

2,662 

1,616 

870 

869 

726 

1,285 

690 

1,010 

1,696 

777 

1,128 

663 

1,377 

1,663 

1,578 

1,326 

1,198 

2,2a5 

604 

403 

818 

256 

612 

860 



1,808 
1,948 
2,686 
1,839 
1,570 
8,023 
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Minor civil divisions. 



ozAUKKB — continued. 

Port Washint^n town 

Saukville town 

PEPIN. 

Albany town 

Durand town, incl. Durand village 

Durand villae^e 

Frankfort town 

Lima town 

Pepin town 

Stockholm town 

Watervillo town 

Waubeck town 

PDSROB. 

Clifton town 

Diamond Bluff town 

Ellsworth town 

El Paso town 

Oilman town 

Hartiand town 

Isabelle town 

Maiden Rock town 

Martt-ltown 

Oak Orove town 

Prescott city 

River Falls town 

Rock Elm town 

Salem town 

Spring Lake fr^wn 

Trenton town 

Trimbelle town 

Uolon town 

POLK. 

Alden town 

Apple River town 

Balsam Lak'3 town 

Black Brook town 

Clam Falls town 

Clayton town 

Clear Lake town 

Eureka town 

Farmington town 

Georgetown town 

LakeTown town 

Lincoln town 

Lorainetown 

Luok town 

Milltown town 

Osceola towo 

Saint Croix Falls town 

Sterling town 

West Sweden town 

PORTAGE. 

Alban town 

Almond town 

Amherst town 

Belmont town 

Buena Vista town 

Carson town 

Eau Plaine town 

Qrant town 

Hull town 

Lanark town 

Linwood town 

New Hope town 

Pine Grove town 

Plover town 

Shar6n town 



2,604 
1,941 



431 
879 
64^ 
689 
605 

1,516 
768 

1,197 
197 



708 
584 



690 



,215 
250 

,875 

,284 
978 
975 

1,616 
899 
478 
848 
737 

,148 
731 



1,274 
412 
867 
722 
115 
546 
809 
595 
968 
128 
461 
55^ 
100 
270 
282 

1,297 
542 
406 
178 



810 
872 

1,875 
585 
880 
426 
698 
809 

1,044 
668 
406 

' 801 



,220 
,639 



Minor civH divisions. 



PORTAGE —continued. 



StevenA Point city . 
Wardl 



Stevens Point town . 
Stockton town 



Brannantown... 
Fifieldtown... . 
Worcester town. 



Bur]fngt</n town 

Caledonia town 

Dover town 

Mount Pleasant town . 

Norway town 

Raci&e city 

Wardl 

♦• 2 

♦' 8 

•* 4 

•* 5 

" 6 

Raymond town 

Rochester t»wn 

VTaterf ord town 

Yorkville town 



RICHLAND. 



Akan town 

Bloom town 

Buena Vista town 

Dayton town 

Eagle town 

Forest town 

Henrietta town 

Ithaca town 

Marshall town 

Orion town 

Richland town, incl. Richland Center 

village 

Richland Center village 

Richwood town 

Rockbridge town 

Sylvan town 

w«»stford lown 

Willow town 



ROCK. 



Avon town 

Beloltclty 

Wardl 

♦♦ » 

•' 8 

" 4 

Beloit town 

Bradford town.. 

Certer town 

Clinton town 

Fulton town 

Harmonv town . 

Janesvilie city . . 

Wardl 



1880. 



JanesvUle town. 



4,449 
1,020 
1,878 
1,068 
988 
560 
1,846 



278 
280 
277 



2,788 
2,664 

927 
2,166 

981 
16,081 
1,414 
1,796 
2,892 
8,916 
3,740 
2,273 
1,667 

775 
1,451 
1,582 



841 
1,858 
1,076 
1,109 
1,803 

960 
1,005 
1,110 

989 

733 

2,048 
1,227 
1,615 
1,200 
1,035 
1,002 
901 



815 
4,790 
1,804 
1,066 
1,229 
1,251 

707 

979 
1,105 
2,126 
2,244 
1,066 
9,018 
2,818 
1,778 
1,416 
2,496 
1,017 

900 
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Google 
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ROCK— contisued. 

Jcdmstown town 

La Prairie town 

Lima town 

Magnolia town 

Milton town 

Newark town 

Plymouth town 

Porter town 

Rock town 

Spring Valley town 

Turtle town 

Union town, inc. EvansviUe Tillage — 
EvansviUe village 

SAINT CROIX. 

Baldwin town, inc. Baldwin Tillage. . . 

Baldwin village 

Cady town 

Cylon town 

Eau Galle town 

Emerald town 

Erin Prairie town 

Hammond town 

Hudson city 

Ward 1 

" 2 

3 

Hudson town 

Kinnickinnick town 

New Kchmond town, inc. part of Nest 
RichmoDd village 

New Ric>imond village, (part of) 

Pleasant Valley town 

Rush River town 

Saint Joseph town 

Somerset town 

Springfield town 

Stanton town 

Star Prairie town, inc. part of New 
Richmond village 

New Richmond village, (pari of) 

Troy town 

Warren town 

New Richmond village (in New Rich- 
mond and Star Prairie) 

SAUK. 

Baraboo town. incl. Baraboo village. . 

Baraboo village 

Bear Creek town » 

Dellona town. 

Delton town 

Excelsior town 

Fairfield town 

Franklin town 

Freedom town 

Greenfield town 

Honey Creek tjwn 

Ironton town 

LaValletown .. 

Merrimac town 

Prair/e du Sac tn., incl. Sauk City vill 

Sauk City village 

Beedsburg town, incl. Beedsburg vill. 

Reedsburg village 

Spring Green town, incl. Spring Green 

Spring Green village 

Sumpter town 

Troy town 

Washington town 

Wttttdd totrn 

Winileid town 

Woodlaiid town 

8-L. a 



1,217 
819 
1,094 
1,143 
1,TW 
1,130 
1,245 
1,224 
l,00*t 
1,172 
1,138 
2.077 
1,0J8 



1,! 

,501 

516 

716 

646 

619 

1,013 

1,41b 

2,298 

45j 

1,061 

THii 

666 

778 

1,3S6 
573 
593 
67 
642 
968 

1,372 
752 

944 
156 
979 
746 

72Q 



4,594 

808 

580 

857 
1,109 

744 
1,010 
1,832 

792 
1,248 
1,310 
1,364 

Sid 
1,963 

917 
2,546 
1,881 

1,090 

450 

746 

1,029 

1,175 

1,462 

773 

1,8681 



Almon town 

Angelica town 

Belle Plalne town. . 

Fairbanks town 

Grant town 

Green Valley town . 

Hartland town 

Herman town 

Hutchinson town. . . 

Lessor town 

Maple Grove town . 

Mllltown town 

Navarino town . . . . 

PfJa town 

Richmond town 

Seneca town 

Shawano city 

Washington town. . 
Waukecbon town . . 



SHEBOTOAK. 

Greenbush town, incl. Glenbeulah vill 

Glenbeulah village 

Herman town 

Holland town 

Lima town 

London town 

Mitchell town 

Mosel town 

Plymouth city 

Plymouth town 

Rhine town 

Russell town 

Scott town 

Sheboygan city 

Ward 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sheboygan town 

Sheboygan Falls town 

Sheboygan Falls village 

Snerman town 

Wilson town 



TAYLOR. 



Chelsea town 

Little Black and Deer Creek towns. 

Medford town 

Westboro' town 



TREMPEALEAU. 



Albion town 

Arcadia town, incl. Arcadia village. . . 

Arcadia village 

Bumslde town 

Caledonia town 

Dodge town 

Ettnck town 

Gale town 

Hale town 

Lincoln town 

Pigeon town 

Preston town 

Sumner town 

Trempealeau town, incl. Trempealeau 

Trempealeau village 

Unity town , 



303. 
335 
735 
191 
757 
392 
l,19fr 
462^ 

28a 

465^ 
600 
485- 
18» 
585 
706 
346 
890 
809 
&45 



1,977 

375 
2,133 
3,012 
2,126 
1,704 
1,178 
1,011 
1,062 
1,482 
1,542 

557 
1.584 
7,314 
1,278 
2,310 

769 
2,125 

832 
1,616 
1,810 
1,148 
1,750 
1,210 



763 
,020 
230 



d66 

3,167 

665 

1,591 

446 

569 

1,656 

1,786 

1,301 

868 

798 

1,580 



1,567 
615 
561 
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Minor civil divisions. 



VKRNON. 



Bergen town 

Cbrlstiana town 

Clinton town 

Coon town 

Forest town 

Franklin town 

Genoa town 

Greenwood town 

Hamburgh town 

Harmony town 

Hillsborough town 

Jefferson town 

Kickapoo town 

Liberty town 

Stark town 

Sterling town 

Union town 

Viroqua town. incl. Viroqua village 

Viroqua village 

Webster town 

Wheatland town 

Whitestown town 



WALWORTH. 



Bloomfield town 

Darien town 

Delavan town, incl. Delavan village. . . 

Delavan village 

East Troy town, incl. East Troy village 

East Troy village .* 

EUchorn village 

Geneva town, incl. Geneva village 

Geneva village. 

La Fayette town 

La Grange town 

Linn town ^ . 

Lyons town 

Richmond town 

Siiaron town 

Spring Prairie town 

Sugar Creek town 

Troy town 

Ww worth town 

Whitewater tn., incl. Whitewater vill. . 

Whitewater village 



WASHINGTON. 



Addison town 

Barton town 

Erin town 

Farmington town 

Germantown town 

Hartferdtown 

Jackson, town 

Kewaskum town 

Polk town, incl. Schleisinger village 

Schleisinger village 

Richfield town 

Trenton town 

Wayne town 

West Bend town 

West Bend village 



WAUKESHA. 

Brookfield town 

Delafield town 

Eagle town 

Genesee town 

Lisbon town 

Monomonee town 

Merton town 

Mukwonago town 



014 
806 
006 
988 
889 
819 
919 
050 
156 
068 
218 
284 
233 
543 
954 
382 
741 



1,097 

1,894 

2,560 

1,798 

1,407 

368 

1,122 

2,899 

1,969 

1,028 

921 

K28 

1,312 

882 

1,956 

1,107 

980 

964 

1,278 

4,519 

3,617 



1,774 
1,275 
1,273 
1,770 
1,979 
2,739 
1,844 
1,436 
2,087 

358 
1,708 
1,890 
1,594 

850 
1,273 



2,096 
1,451 
1,155 
1,868 
1,487 
2,258 
1,577 
1,0641 



Minor civil divisions. 



WAUKESHA — continued. 

Muskego town 

New Berlin town 

Oconomowoc city 

Oconomowoc town 

Ottawa town , 

Fewaukee town, incl. Pewaukee vill.. 

Pewaukee village 

Summit town i^.. 

Vernon town 

Waukesha town 

WAUPACA. 

Bear Creek town 

Caledonia town 

Dayton town 

Dupont town 

Farmington tawn 

Freemont town 

Helvetia town 

lola town 

Larrabee town, incl. ClintonvUle vill. . 

Clintonville village 

Lebanon town 

Liod town 

Little Wolf town 

Matteson town 

Mukwa town 

New London city (part o^ 

Boyalton town 

Samt Lawrence town 

Scandinavia t:>wn ;. . . . 

Union town 

Waupaca city 

Waupaca town 

Weyauwega tn., incl. Weyauwega vil 

Weyauwega village 

New London oity (in Waupaca and 
Outagamie counties) 

WAUSHARA. 

Aurora town 

Bloomfield town 

Coloma town 

Dakota town 

Deerfield town 

Hancock town *. , 

Leon town 

Marion town 

Mount Morris town 

Oasis town 

Plainfield town 

Poysippi town 

Richford town 

Rose town 

Saxville town 

Spring Water town 

warren town 

Wautoma town 

WINNEBAGO. 

Algoma town 

Black Wolf town 

Clayton town 

Menasha city 

Menasha town 

Neenah city 

Ward 1 

2 

" 8 

" 4 

Neenah town , 



1880. 



1,422 
1,620 
2,174 
1,386 

641 
2,192 

566 
1,188 
1,195 
4,613 



984 
902 
801 
654 
764 
879 
243 
979 

1,885 
573 
»I3 
978 

1,342 
520 

1,022 

1,552 

1,066 
874 
987 
684 

1,392 
841 

1,243 
722 

1,808 



,081 
,384 
443 
537 
807 
575 
768 
582 
665 
628 
,109 
[031 
449 
464 
719 
577 
660 
708 



791 

888 
1,270 
8,144 

631 
4,202 
1,805 
1,348 
1,141 

413 
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POPULATION OF MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS— Continued. 



Minor civil divisions. 



1880. 



Minor civil divisions. 



1880. 



WINNEBAGO— continued 



l^ekimi town 

Nepeuskun town , 

Omro town incL Omro village, 

Omro village 

Oshkosh city 

Wardl 

** 2 

*• 8 

" 4 

*' 5 

*^ A 



Oshkoshtown 

Poygantown 

Rusnford town 

Utacatown 

Vineland town 

Winchester town . , 
Winn«conne town . 
Wolf River town.. 



1,226 
1,050 
2,694 
1,476 
15,748 
2,965 
2,518 
2,679 
3,696 
1,702 
2,188 
1,384 

925 
2,069 
1,045 
1,069 
1,176 
1,910 

940 



WOOD, 

Aubumdale town 

Centralia city 

Dexter town 

Grand Rapids city . . . 
Grand Rapids town., 

Lincoln town 

Marshfleld town , 

Fort Edwards town . . 
Reming^wn town.., 

Rock town , 

Rudolph town 

Saratoga town 

Seneca town 

Sigel town 

Wood town 



809 
806 
209 

1,850 
656 
532 

1,001 
348 
196 
261 
906 
316 
567 
656 
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SELECTED STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, BY COUNTIES. 



Cocktucs and Industries. 



Ashland: 

Lumber, sawed 

Barron: 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Lumber, savred. , 

Brown: 

Agricultural implements 

Carriages and wagons 

Charcoal 

Clothing, men* s 

Cooperage , 

Flouring 

Foundry and machine shops 

Furniture 

Iron and steel 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

ShipbuUding 

Slaughtering and packing — 

Tobacco, ci^rs aad cigarettes 

Wooden waro 

Buffalo: 

Flouring 

Lumber, sawed 

CALUifKT: 

Cooperage 

Flouring 

Lumber, sawtjd 

Chippewa: 

Flouring 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Clark: 

FlouriQg and grist-mill products 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 

Columbia: 

Cheese and butter (factory). . . 

Clothing, mea't 

Flouring and grist-mill predicts 

Liquors, malt 

Marble and stone work 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tinware,copperware and sheet- 
iron ware 

Crawford: 

Flouring and grist-mill prod'cts 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Soap and candles 

Dane: 

Agricultural implements. . . 

Bread and oth. bakery prod'cts 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory) 

Clothing, men's 

Flouring and grist-mill prod'cts 

Furniture 

Liquors, malt 

PriDting and publishing 

Roofing and roofing materials. 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tinware, copperwYe and sheet- 
iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 




$88,000 

20,000 
71,500 

51,500 

17,000 

32,800 

9,450 

80,400 

152,050 

76,500 

9,800 

850,000 

40,000 

20,000 

113,000 

127,800 

7,U00 

96,300 

13,500 

15,000 

3,060 

60,000 

62,450 
27,000 

28,400 
78,175 
»4,900 

143,000 
26,000 
569,275 

39,700 

8,000 

246,100 

18,450 
86,300 
186,000 
77,000 
10.200 
8,000 

14,600 

73,700 

3 J, 000 

151,000 

10,000 

100,000 
14,800 
88,750 
17,700 
43,000 

804,000 
15,100 
91,000 
66,500 
2,000 
27,950 
82,400 

81,050 
17,550 



AvERAaa no. 

OF EMPLOYES 



® 


8^- 


^ / 


s& 




|s 


b 


^"~~ 


~~~ 




58 


.... 


8 


10 






54 


7 


4 


40 




4 


29 




1 


78 






28 






78 






42 






54 




1 


22 




1 


425 






10 






6 






25 






146 


2 


IS 


14 






97 




1 


58 






12 






15 




4 


ISO 




10 


19 






16 




6 


20 






18 






72 


1 


.. 


26 






6 






303 


2 


12 


20 






10 






170 


1 


6 


11 


2 




26 


24 




41 






11 






12 






12 






21 






12 






8 






64 




7 


8 


1 


1 


96 






16 


1 


2 


151 






18 


4 




63 


20 




74 




2 


14 






30 






101 




7 


25 






80 






56 


.... 




31 






26 


1 


4 



S12,800 

2,129 
10,700 

14,960 

9,500 

24,965 

11,830 

41,100 

14,700 

27,600 

8,100 

191,000 

4,000 

2,000 

12,443 

24,875 

8,395 

84,750 

24,600 

3,000 

8,000 

50,000 

4,996 
3,700 

7,500 
4,993 
8,199 

8,015 
2,885 
80,480 

4,581 
4,000 
41,320 

2,270 
16.490 
13,508 
4,940 
5,767 
4,000 



3,600 
3,600 
18,950 
8,850 

as, 500 
7,159 
64,149 
8,159 
34,552 
28,430 
7,630 
13,875 
60,650 
13,260 
10,682 
25,716 

18,444 
18,702 





1 




§1 




•s-o 




> 


$62,500 


$92,000 


29,562 


34,105 


78,982 


124,410 


24,965 


67,815 


19,400 


37,500 


40,140 


78,325 


16,850 


40,500 


50,000 


103,400 


404,888 


462,801 


45,000 


96,000 


9,900 


20,800 


639,810 


1,254,000 


65,500 


100,000 


56,000 


65,000 


53,646 


95,650 


129,945 


216,080 


14,700 


25,100 


106,300 


175,500 


54,500 


83,000 


75,500 


87,000 


18,750 


28,500 


79,000 


150,000 


112,705 


130,533 


13,000 


22,859 


12,610 


26,790 


248,483 


276,396 


68,452 


94,060 


240,245 


268,533 


12,461 


22,175 


886,054 


562,556 


106,095 


120,620 


12,000 


20,000 


200,800 


313, 700 


16,790 


25,042 


26,700 


54,920 


336,382 


418, 755 


21,217 


37,726 


7,518 


21,200 


14,000 


36,000 


13,000 


33,900 


148,168 


176,690 


15,943 


28,464 


105,275 


153,975 


20,000 


30,000 


42,295 


127,157 


16,018 


26,250 


105,440 


204,515 


28,568 


39,502 


65,100 


105,500 


690,328 


794,503 


22,350 


36,470 


69,670 


106,540 


85,879 


122,000 


8,160 


22,400 


86,200 


57,267 


67,440 


100,860 


28,302 


59,061 


22,800 


48,480 
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REPORT OP THE 



SELECTED STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, BY COUNTIES. 



Counties and Industries. 



Dodge: 

Agricultural implements 

Boots and shoes 

Cheese and butter (factory) . . . 

Clothing, men's *. . 

Cooperage 

Flouring and grist-mill prod . . 

Furniture 

Iron and steel 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Saddlery and harness ,... 

Tinware, copperware, and 
sheet-ironware 

Windmills 

Woolen goods 

Door: 

Flouring and grist-mill prod. . 

Lumber, sawed 

Dunn: 

Flouring and grist-mill prod. . 

Foundry and mach. shop prod. 

Lumber, sawvd 

Eau Claire: 

Flouring and grist-mill prod.. 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Sash, doors, and blinds 

Slaughtering and meat- pack- 
ing, not incl. retail butcher- 
ing establishments 

Fond du Lac: 

Agricultural implements 

Bread and otiier bakery prod 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory). . 

Clothing, men's 

Drugs and chemicals 

Flouri:;ig and grist-mill prod. 

Foundry and mach. shop prod. 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Marble and stone work 

Printing and publishing 

Saddlery and narness 

Sash, doors, and blinds 

Tinware, copperware, and 
sheet-iron war« 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 

Trunks and valises 

Grant: 

Carriages and wagons 

Cooperage 

Flouring and grist-mill prod. . 

Gunpowder 

Liquors,^malt 

Saddlery and harness 

Green: 

Agilcultural implements 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory). . . 

Clothing, men's 

Flouring and grist-mill prod. . 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Saddlery and harness 

Woolen goods 



i 
I 
o-a 



3 

5 



$835,015 
100,000 
21,575 
10,585 
11,880 
288,850 
81,600 
935,000 
76,100 
89,200 
22,250 

87,700 

56,000 

228,000 

27,000 
219,000 

81,200 

9,000 

480,400 

88,000 

40,000 

2,523,800 

40,000 



15,000 

207,700 
26,050 

810,687 
80,250 
80,700 
15,000 

456,866 
62,000 
20,000 
80,000 
95,500 

430,400 
13,950 
29,500 
11,800 

824,000 

21,650 
9,150 
1,000 

22,500 

5,970 

158,400 

85,000 

50,000 

9,265 

70,000 
23,000 
41,085 
14,800 
181,400 
88,000 
26,000 
9,075 
51,000 



AVBRAaB NO. 
OF HANDS 
BMPLOTED, 



I 

r 



i^ 



58 



19 



il 



38 



44 



$62,650 
56,878 
2,950 
6,250 
11,886 
20,170 
7,675 
9,200 
6,270 
3,450 
5,530 

4,925 
15,500 
84,500 

8,560 
38,846 

7,669 

6,016 

144,935 

15,100 

4,843 

286,660 

18,000 



8,860 

48,239 

8,087 
79,667 

6,229 
28,626 

2,800 
28,763 
81,828 

3,500 

6,500 
11,395 
62,876 

7,264 
18,880 

9,994 
187,803 

14,265 
7,788 
7,200 

7,480 
16,180 
10,160 
7,000 
5,408 
5,274 

5,000 
15,400 
13,908 
8,610 
8,852 
4,608 
3,180 
6,560 
7,250 




$101,646 

407,456 

89,014 

18,250 

20,405 

782,395 

9,700 

117,998 

26,987 

22,050 

22,740 

16,660 

19,800 

174,656 

86,647 
170,090 

159,011 

12,600 

496,575 

421,996 

20,848 

1,681,816 

24,000 



58,600 

79,326 
51,020 

228,468 
58,969 
88,900 
19,000 

785,234 
29,684 
46,376 
47,750 
49,210 

412,581 

7,884 

17.225 

20,613 

408,814 

34,616 
13,258 
10,000 

7,500 

9,470 

316,538 

45,000 

23,050 

12,175 

7,000 
84,688 

141,083 
14,100 

243,417 
17,217 
15,085 
17,925 
14,030 



1 
P. 






$276,466 
508,797 
57,198 
26,100 
45,250 
868,171 
24,200 
81,100 
48,175 
87,268 
87,600 

82,200 
48,826 
290,000 

101,405 
258,700 

182,138 
28,000 
802,550 

491,482 

37,186 

2,337,887 

55,000 



68,000 

188,000 
64,808 

857,882 
77,867 

188,686 
26,000 

876,506 
67,686 
55,000 
58,720 
87,680 

559,975 
20,164 
50,508 
39,480 

658,982 

69,981 
26,726 
22,000 

23,000 
88,650 
369,459 
60,000 
41,080 
27,320 

20,000 
61,600 

210,078 
25,900 

274,160 
30,665 
28,660 
29,480 
24,425 
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SELECTED STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, BY COUNTIES. 



Counties and Industries. 



I. 

2 



Green Lake: 

Boots and shoes 

Carriagec: and wairons 

Coffins, burial cases, etc 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Lumber, sawed 

Woolen goods 

Iowa: 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Foundry and machine shop. . . . 

Liquors, malt 

Saddlery and harness 

Jackson: 

Flouring and grist mill pixxlucts 

Lumber, sawed . 

Jefferson: 

Agricultural implements — 

Boots and shoes 

Bread and other bakery produ's 

Brick and tile 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butcer factories. . 

Clothing, men's 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Foundry and machine shop. 

Furniture * 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash doors and blinds 

Slaughtering and meat paddng 
not including retail butchering 
establishments 

Tin-ware, copper-ware, and 
sheet iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

Wooden ware 

Wool«i good« 

Juneau: 

Carriages and wagons 

Flou'ing and grist mill products 

Lumber, sawed 

Kenosha: 

Agricultural implements 

Bread and other bakery produ's 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter factories . . 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Foundry and machine shop 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned . . . r 

Liquors, malt 

Malt 

Mattress and spring beds 

Kewaunee: 

Agricultural implements 

Flouring and grist miU products 

Lumber, sawed 

La Crosse: 

Agricultural implements 

CturUMses and wagons 

Clothij^, men^s 

Cooperage 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Foundiy and machine shop. 

Leather, curried 

Leathffl*, tanned 

liquors, malt 






116,000 
19,900 
40,000 

123,000 
24,000 
34,000 

122,950 
11,500 
32,000 
12,450 

102,000 
406,650 

53,000 
20,000 
71,000 
49,800 
19,000 
6,885 
19.450 

885,500 
16,000 

128,400 
9,500 
8,500 

128,700 
10,200 
17,500 



50,000 

8,200 
22,800 
14,000 

4,800 

41,500 

99,500 

930,800 

40,000 
1,200 

405,000 
67,692 
72,200 
41,000 
77,500 
77,500 
40,000 

100,000 
25,000 

7,900 
8,950 
72,000 

130,000 
32,400 
25,800 
29,600 

506,100 
93,000 
37,500 
87,500 

860,000 



Average no. 
of employes. 



li 



ll 



ie* 






4 


if 


"8" 




2 


"2 


'56* 




. . . . 


"2 


12 


'4' 




.... 


1 
12 



m 
ill 



$7,100 

15,665 
10,500 
18,400 
2,200 
4,700 

12,123 
5,500 
3,831 
3,200 

9,710 
51,025 

20,614 
8,020 

12,830 

22,570 
8,200 

12,705 
9,800 

85,492 
5,872 

83,000 
2,500 
2,280 

18,461 
5,517 
8,000 



4,049 

4,940 
15,814 

3,000 
12,906 

14,554 

9,417 

85,526 

8,187 

3,536 

203,000 

3,002 

7,215 

16,250 

20,000 

20,000 

3,685 

10,800 

7,247 

6,870 
10,585 
20,660 

81,500 
13,700 
11,650 
19,700 
48,886 
32,600 
9,000 
9,000 
30,104 



S 
I 



$9,060 
7,500 
8,000 
846,941 
12,675 
14,340 

805,998 
8,315 
14,296 
14,100 

262,587 
262,758 

20,250 
21,200 
66,200 
14,675 
19,000 

188,821 
17,500 

870.718 
9,695 
88,000 
87,357 
26,100 
79,880 
15,860 
13,860 



111,440 

10,600 
29; 620 
8,500 
88,650 

58,840 
262,708 
613,475 

18,250 

10,000 
3M,000 

26,693 
156,400 

39,068 
222,500 
165,000 

15,985 

213,500 

9,718 

8,280 
173,826 
81,899 

41,000 
14,800 
14,650 
46,000 

689,793 
21,500 

111,250 
90,000 

129,470 



I 



$21,400 
53,300 
20,000 

888,881 
23,464 
24,000 

870,432 
21,400 
26,484 
21,800 

310,871 



52,390 
33,646 
96,700 
60,940 
87,600 

189,827 
34,600 

997,072 
24,600 

198.000 
48,200 
36,270 

141,661 
35,610 
33,200 



131,440 

23,400 
47,400 
28,000 
63,098 

113,900 
304,004 
811, 131 

36,068 

24,640 
609,600 

41, 167 
186,100 

64,500 
270,000 
212,500 

28,321 
235,000 

22,216 

27,154 
199,310 
132,214 

121,000 
43,000 
33,500 
71,240 
814,956 
104,000 
130,000 
108,750 
231,064 
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La Crosse— continued. 

J.umber, sawed 

Marble and stone work 

Pumps, not incl. steam pumps 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering and meat-pock, 
not incl. retail but'iuK estab. 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
La Fayette: 

Flouring and grist mill prd'cts. 
Lincoln: 

Flouring and gristmill prd'cts. 

Lumber, sawed 

Manitowoc: 

Agricultural implements 

Brick and tile 

Carriages and wagons. 

Cheese and butter (factory). . . 

Clothing, men's 

Cooperage 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Furniture 

Furniture, chairs 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, Sawed 

Saddlery and hairness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Shipbuilding 

Tin, copper and sheet-iron w're 
Marathon: 

Clothing, men*s 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Liquors, malt ^ 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 

Marinette: • 

Flouring and gristmill prod'cts 

Foundry and m'hine shop pro. 

Lumber, sawed 

Marquette: 

Flouring and grist mill prod'cts 

Woolen goods 

Milwaukee: 

Agricultiu^l implements. . . 

Bags, paper 

Baskets, rattan and willow. 

BookbMng and bl'k book mak'g 

Boots and shoes 

Bexes, cigar 

Boxes, fancy and paper — 

Boxes, wooden, packing — 

Brass castings 

Bread and other bakery prd'ct 

Brick and tile, (see also Drain 
and Sewer pipe) 

Bridges 

Brooms and brushes 

Carpets, rag 

Carriages and wagons 

Cement 

Clothing, men's 

Clothing, women's 

Coffee and 8pice8,roast and gr'd 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Coppersmithing (see Tin, etc.) 

Dram and sewer pipe, (see also 
Brick and Til©) 






1,435,500 
70,000 
10,000 
95,000 
21,000 

90,000 
22,760 

100,800 

12,000 
75,000 

22,600 
16,000 
27,200 

^' TOO 

too 

50 
'00 
40 
KX) 
iOO 

m 
m 

100 
>50 
KX) 

m 

4,800 
31,000 
25,000 
21,000 
1,274,800 

18,000 
85,000 
4,460,000 

167,300 
53,000 

25,000 
6,000 

96,200 

21,700 

259,800 

8,000 

6,000 

25,000 
108,300 

61,800 

336,500 

21,000 

13,000 

5,100 

97,000 

850,000 

,896,628 

64,000 

257,621 

144,054 

143,250 

41,600 

10,000 



Average No. 
employed. 



5 
114 

56 
.372 

21 

14 

42 
140 
102 

371 

36 

50 

19 
148 

70 
1904 

34 
125 
110 

>28 

20 

14 



1^ 



44 



60 



27 



19 



g5 



36 



35 



2850 

163 
19 
80 



43 



142,500 
13,500 
3,500 
23,500 

38,760 

5,800 
7,800 

5,530 

46 
26,500 

15,400 
14,018 
13,840 

3,900 

6,475 
11,200 
32,618 

9,425 
120,108 

4,350 
18,350 
12,425 
12, 175 

6,745 

9,000 
36,800 

5,250 

3,960 
2,800 
2,670 
5,240 
2:30,026 

)0 
36 
30 

25 
55 

[» 
DO 
50 
05 
30 
[» 
OO 
OO 
12 
54 



128,425 
10,750 



|1,023,W7 

• 82,875 

20,000 

52,000 

45,600 

153,000 
27,950 



1 

Q. 






175,492 204,392 

28,520 

280,000 

48,500 
35,950 
45,500 
46,037 
24,250 
<«. 29,890 

942,947 
38,375 

266,000 
88.916 

262,580 
94,261 

106,510 
35,300 
30,900 

105,000 
28,600 



14,500 I 
^,900 
11,450 
24,200 
1,025,486 

156,000 

75,000 

,179,000 

137,288 
45,552 

5,450 
40,000 
39,475 
26,681 

333,297 

29,000 

9,000 

42,540 

76,436 

255,549 

80,976 

44,801 

16,720 

12,550 

76,500 

13.000 

2,244,165 

109,000 

693,042 

878,870 

888.280 

22,870 

7,171 



22,600 
90,000 
20,428 
a5,643 
1,489,178 

199,100 

160,000 

l,678,7a4 

157,38a 
68,957 

21,450 
50,000 

119,800 
78,713 

554,599 
44,000 
21,500 
77,000 

167,114 

359,666 

284,208 

76,802 
47,620 

22, aw 

1&4,000 
70,000 
3,765,487 
147, 160 
931,640 
474,922 

21,545 
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X- l^VFU f^l CpCU CkUVUO 

Foundry & machine-sh. prod's 

Furnishing goods men t 

Furniture (see upholstering).. 

Furniture, chairs 

Furs, dressed 

Galvanizing 

Ghie 

Hand-knit goods 

Hardware (see also tools) 

Hats and caps (not including 
wool hats) 

Iron and steel 

Jewelry 

Leather, curried 

Leather, dressed skins 

Leather, tanoed 

Limn 

Liquor, distilled 

Liquor, malt 

Ldtliographing (see also prlnt- 
insr and publishing.) 

Looking glass & picture frames 

Lumber, planed(8ee sash, etc . ) 

Marble & stone work 

Mineral and soda waters 

Oil, linseed 

Paints , 

Pickles, preserves and sauces 

Printing and publishing (see 

Refrigerators [lithography) 

Rooflncr and roofing materials. 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash, doors & blinds (see lum- 

Ship-building [her, planed. 

Slaughtering & meat packing. 

Soap and candles 

Starch 

Stone and earthen ware 

Straw goods 

Tin, sheet iron & copper ware 

Tobacco, chew'g, smok'g, snuff 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

Tools 

Trunks and valises 

Type-foMuding * . . 

Upnolstering 

Vinegar 

Wood-preserving 

Mokbob: 

Carriages and wagons 

Flouring 

Lumber, sawed! 

Paper 

OooMTo: 

Flouring 

Lumber, sawed 

OlH'AOAlflB: 

Agricultural implements. . . 
OuTiageand wagon materials 

Carriages and wagons 

CSothing, men's 

Cooperage 

Floming 

Foundry and machine shop 

JVmiitiire 

Iroiii and steel 



1,286,445 
7,000 
329,800 
119,180 
61,000 
20,000 
20,000 
26,000 
11,700 
2Q,000 

1,800,000 

15,000 

800,425 

71,500 

1,008,525 

10,000 

392,000 

5,092,909 

69,125 

12,975 

70,000 

95,300 

34,200 

70,000 

30,000 

14,000 

434,700 

5,000 

»,000 

74,300 

261,000 

136,500 

789,000 

120,000 

40,000 

76,700 

. 85,000 

^ 95,950 

331,000 

238,375 

15,000 

183,000 

25,000 

11,900 

62,000 

100,000 

21,000 
102,900 
169,500 

35,000 

37,000 
1,469,950 

40,000 

88,000 

12,000 

8,850 

4,800 

233,000 

29,000 

25,600 

123,218 



1437 




80 


7 


9 


1 


497 


14 


15 


75 


15 


10 


14 


38 


5 


12 






27 


8 




2 


5as 


52 


19 




10 


8 


14 




1470 




65 


18 






375 






46 






407 






30 






43 






1192 






116 


2 


13 


10 






115 


4 


ii 


167 




2 


44 


6 


5 


15 






8 






16 


6 




518 


48 


48 


16 






16 






109 




38 


512 




18 


227 






928 




25 


50 


4 


11 


32 


12 


9 


70 




2 


125 


275 




150 




4 


200 


6 


20 


'ma 


4 


77 


28 






218 




45 


23 


3 


15 


46 






32 






24 






20 






45 






78 


11 


5 


17 


4 




7 






438 




6 


20 






66 




22 


13 






20 


20 


2 


32 






64 






19 


.... 




71 




21 


98 







673,392 


1,173,907 


1,890 


17,000 


212,501 


223,301 


26,662 


62,000 


25,000 


89,500 


6,000 


18,000 


8,000 


20,000 


14,500 


45,500 


8,600 


14,900 


7,500 


17,928 


763,114 


2,927,944 


8,316 


31,000 


160,441 


1,874,595 


20,900 


67,925 


173,861 


1,612,400 


4,000 


13,200 


18,250 


204,346 


602,482 


2,590,430 


57, 751 


79,640 


7,222 


19,900 


an, 000 


50,000 


73,256 


106,450 


14,208 


31,450 


8,000 


130,000 


3,100 


47,000 


6,500 


20,000 


268,270 


200,486 


7,100 


17.500 


7,200 


15,000 


44,951 


113,320 


139, 100 


303,000 


110,413 


133,963 


187,596 


5,529,618 


24,620 


204,100 


14,000 


34,500 


17,861 


22,855 


50,000 


125,000 


56,687 


106,994 


78,500 


786,645 


301,934 


344,939 


10,000 


4,600 


76,720 


115,800 


19,011 


19,000 


22,800 


97,500 


18,415 


42,000 


7,000 


20,000 


6,200 


13,550 


16, 134 


310,839 


23,250 


108,960 


6,000 


18,000 


2,500 


53,800 


119,750 


815,850 


8,000 


12,500 


35,800 


48,800 


5,800 


8,000 


10,850 


19,675 


12,850 


20,800 


24,895 


740,390 


7,800 


12,500 


35,376 


22,400 


86,617 


129.720 



2,252,784 

28,850 
568,268 
128,000 
136,000 
27,000 
35,000 
83,000 
32,160' 
34,000 

4,973,011 

47,000 

2,219,978 

104,581 

2,101,195 

35,500 

800,509 

4,625,543 

166,860 

35,470 
117,000 
220,396 

62,950 
155,000 

65,000 

35,000 
675,087 

29,950 

28,700 
201,025 
557,000 
301,705 
6,099,486 
280,090 

66,550 

68,600 
250,000 
215,544 
978,281 
8a5,606 

20,000 
244,600 

45,000 
146,500 
149,000 

40,000 

26,250 
352,647 
181,340 

36,000 

63,983 
1,109,455 

40,000 
122,000 
20,000 
37,000 
46,500 
857,890 
27,000 
68,800 
230,08a 
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Outagamie — continued. 

Iron, nails and spikes 

Leather, tanned 

Lumber, sawed 

Paoer 

Saadlery and harness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tin, copper and sheet-iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

Wood pulp 

Ozaukee: 

Flouring 

Foundry and machine shops. . . 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Malt 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Pepin: 

Flouring 

Pierce: 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Lumber sawed 

Polk: 

Flouring and grisVmill prod'cts 

Lumber, sawed 

Portage: 

Flouring and grist-mill prod'cts 

Foundry & machine sh. prod'cts 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 

Racine: 

Agricultural implements 

Baskets, rattan and willow ware 

Boots and shoes 

Bread a. d bakery products. 

Brick and tilo 

Carriages aud wagons 

Clothing, men's 

Flouring and grist-mill prod'cts 

Foundry & machine-8h.Brod'cts 

Furniture 

Hardware 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Lime 

Liquors, malt .*. 

Malt 

Oil, linseed 

Plated and britannia ware. 

Printing and pubtishing 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tin, copper and sheet-Iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

Trunks and valises 

Wirework 

Woolen goods 

Richland: 

Cheese and butter (factory) .... 

Flouring and grist-mill prod'cts 

Lumber, sawed 

Rock: 

Agricultural implements 

Boots and shoes 

Bread ai>d bakery products 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory) .... 

Clothing, men's 

Cotton goods (see mix'd text'ls) 



dS 



I 



$50,000 

62,000 

822,500 

616,000 

12,160 

27,000 

22,850 

S,000 

64,000 

204,500 
89,500 
18,300 
56,000 
15,000 
40,000 

30,500 

262, 00( 
178,40 

38,300 
134,350 

72,000 

26,000 

66,000 

686,040 

,901,780 
18,000 
81,000 
13,150 
-" "00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 



14,425 
82,400 
79,900 

358,860 
68,000 
2,450 
68,500 
21,150 
52,450 

200,000 



Average No. 

OFEMPLOYE& 






66 



30 



72 



85 .... 



90 



12 



16 



66 



I' 
ill 

hi 



$16,000 
7,075 
39,105 
118,616 
2,810 
8,100 
7,168 
6,100 
16,664 

17,298 
24,890 
2,760 
5,686 
2,600 
21,500 

3,086 

14,790 
18,026 

3,130 
31,920 

9,260 
15,000 
11,500 
94,474 

428.800 

16,000 

86,000 

4,982 

14,840 

370,750 

18,129 

11,220 

44,416 

7,900 

69,350 

29,040 

31,650 

6,800 

6,976 

1,770 

6,000 

35,000 

17,960 

7,637 

81,060 

13,826 

6,661 

35,000 

6,000 

38,600 

2,550 
10,120 
12,882 

106,070 
46,960 

2,982 
89,800 

8,596 
28,620 
67,209 



a 

"S 

S 
I 



$25,000 

76,800 

218,664 

363,250 

15,425 

8,400 

29,780 

11,800 

21,948 

628,785 
32,230 
20,540 

24,104 
46,000 
«7,700 

72,190 

617,740 
126,480 

55,118 
147,685 

384,775 

ltf,050 

114,818 

488,060 

708,901 
16,000 

171,358 
16,150 
10,450 

965,750 
46,460 

399,770 
79,800 
16,800 
94,860 

351,000 

269,500 
15,250 

20^000 
120,000 
20,000 
30,016 
11,600 
78,750 
40,616 
14,600 
66,000 
24,000 
188,884 

20,449 

214,880 

68,567 

164,507 
141,080 
14,900 
87,250 
42,922 
64,940 
194,666 



! 






$46,000 
102,600 
812,006 
603,788 
28,860 
ai,T0O 
44,900 

rr,aoo 

76,000 

707,847 
107,686 
29,000 
42,928 
62,000 
103,500 

88,000 

606,957 
181,510 

63,245 
219,680 

389.909 
46,000 
168,318 
706,875 

2,026,719 
34,000 

287,382 

28,750 

46,675 

1,604,600 

77,875 

462,412 

159,680 
43,940 

232,065 

896,000 

821,600 
29,800 
63,668 
29,000 

160,000 
65,000 
46,695 
28,600 

128,600 
69,875 
29,286 

125,000 
38,000 

240,000 

80,766 
261,748 
110, 919 

358, 7M 
211,000 

27,950 
101,900 

63,610 
116,220 
328,889 
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Rock — continued : 

Flourin K and grist-mill products 

Foundry and machine shops . . 

Furniture • 

Oloves and mitU'ns (see also 

woolen goods) , 

Hardware, saddlery 

Liquors, malt 

Marble and stone work 

MixAd textiles (see also cotton 
goods; woolen goods) 

Paper 

Pnnting and publishing 

Roofing and roofing materials. 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Scales and balances 

Tinware, copperware, and sheet- 
iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. 

Windmills 

Woolen goods (see also gloves 
and mittens; mixed textiles). . 
Saint Croex: 

Floiuing and grist-mill products 

Foundry and machine-shop 

Lumber, sawed 

Sauk: 

Cheese and butter (factory). 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Iron ana steel 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Saddlery and harness 

Woolen goods 

Shawano : 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Lumber, sawed 

Sheboygan: 

Agricultural imploments 

Brick and tile 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory). 

Cooi>eraga 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Foundry and machine-shops. . 

Furniture 

Furniture, clairs, 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Sash, doors, and blinds 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

Weoden ware 

Woolen goods 

T>tlor: 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 

Tbsmpbaleau: 

FlouFing and grist-mill products 
Vxbhon: 

Flouring and grist-mill pro Jucts 

Lumber, sawed 

Walworth: 

Agricultural implements 

Owrlages and wagons 

** » and butter (factory) . . . 



1 

7 

18 
10 

1 

4 
15 

3 
5 
3 

86 



$254,500 
206, UOO 
36,500 

15,000 
10,000 
36,000 
6,710 

100,505 
140,000 
37,000 
100,000 
14,600 
80,000 
25,000 

29,900 
33,650 
37,200 

110,505 

272,000 

5,000 

372,566 

5,600 
158,600 
60,000 
37,000 
75,364 
18,450 
50,000 

20,300 

75,800 

20,200 

14,800 

29,000 

92,335 

17,655 

287,808 

62,207 

13,150 

142,000 

176,200 

192,800 

84,000 

32,200 

10,000 

11,500 

30,000 

106,321 

20,000 
132,000 

151.100 

65,936 
45,100 

225,000 

214,300 

29.400 




27 



25 



10 



16 



50 



$a5,987 
91.099 
20,944 

7.200 
2,700 
4,875 
7,525 

15,048 
87,000 
14,420 
20,000 
14,156 
16,560 
8,000 

12,211 
27,600 
43,810 

18,048 

31,346 
4,913 

37,566 
I 
1,266 

11,407 
5,000 j 
4,572 

12,106 ' 
4,650 

13,940 

3,411 
9,750 

7,390 I 

8,611 

10,450 

20,841 

15,647 

14,680 ' 

33,728 

10,750 , 

151,736 

41,566 I 

46,360 i 

9,215 

3,010 

4,527 

5,450 

16,700 

14,721 

2,200 
28,400 

14,778 

5,960 
5,735 

87,461 i 
80,200 



11038,777 


$1,242,474 


140,140 


285,398 


24,400 


53,700 


15,000 


29,000 


17,000 


28,000 


20,928 


37,863 


6.792 


21,504 


49.998 


91.748 


110,000 


195.000 


14.500 


37.800 


50,000 


90,000 


25,635 


60, OW 


80,000 


64,000 


15,000 


50.000 


28,200 


58,200 


46,070 


101,700 


58,000 


128,000 


58,993 


111,743 


767,277 


928,867 


20.287 


28.500 


239.925 


a49,743 


19,413 


27,859 


504,406 


574,610 


15,200 


42,200 


19.520 


84,826 


64,936 


106,385 


24,050 


34,800 


89,500 


85,000 


78,727 


86,027 


53,965 


&4,195 


175 


36,350 


174 


21,4?2 


roo 


30,200 


>55 


361,591 


no 


41,888 


108 


480,692 


HA 


98,874 


m 


26,275 


MO 


354.240 


192 


1,056.000 


100 


888.757 


)60 


70,546 


)96 


27.067 


197 


25.000 


)25 


20.825 


.w.JOO 


40,000 


55.752 


86,785 


60,000 


70,000 


156,400 


217,700 


821.186 


378,434 


152,755 


178,896 


33,200 


66,575 


83,600 


114,657 


157,800 


334,000 


56,410 


84,052 
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i' 



Walworth— continued : 

Clothing, men^s 

Flouring and grist-mill products 

Furniture 

Saddlery and harness 

Tin,copDer and sheet-iron ware 

Windmills 

Wirework 

Washington: 

Agricultural implements. . 

Brick and tile 

Clothing, men's 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Lime 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Saddlery and harness 

Woolen goods 

Waukesha: 

Agricultural implements. . . 

Boots and shoes 

Cheese and butter (factory) 

Flouring and grist miU products 

Liquors, malt 

Woolen goods 

Waupaca: 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, sawed 

Tin, copper and sheet-iron ware 
Waushara: 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Lumber, sawed 

Winnebago: 

Bread, and bakery products. . 

Brick and tile 

Carriage and wagon materials 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese and butter (factory). . 

Cloching, men's 

Cooperage 

Corsets 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Foundry and m'hine shop pro. 

Furniture 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Lime 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, planed, (see also sash, 
doora and blinds 

Lumber, sawed 

Marble and stone work 

Matches 

Paper 

Printing and publishing. . . 

Saddlery and harness 

Sash doors and blinds, (see also 
lumber, planed 

Tin,copper and sheet-iron ware 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

Trunks and valises 

Woolen goods 

"Wood: 

Carriage and wagon materials 

Flouring and grist mill products 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 



19,960 
190,100 
86,100 
34,500 
10,900 
30,000 
6,000 

30,000 
14,000 

5,800 
142,050 

4,700 
81,875 
53,900 
30,800 
50,000 

34,000 
15,000 
35,660 

331,500 
32,000 

135,000 

145,500 

45,000 

190,341 

9,000 

70,800 
30,000 

00 
00 
00 
75 
41 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

;oo 

00 
00 
100 
KX) 

11,000 
1,173,500 

11,900 
325,000 
328,000 

38,150 

14,200 

439,000 
31,400 
11,350 
a5,000 

107,000 

21,000 

54,500 

4,000 

788,928 



Average No. 

OF EMPLOYES. 









10 



33 



45 



12 



40 



32 



18,050 

12,128 

35,646 

6,392 

7,618 
4,000 
5,000 

7,000 
7,630 
3,200 
9,295 
3,840 
6,470 
7,085 
2,785 
6,000 

6,450 
48,000 

8,923 
11,055 

3,982 



14,865 
3,295 

35,670 
8,740 

6,982 
3,970 

1,790 

9,515 

53,000 

71,268 

3,100 

48,708 

94,585 

26,000 

55,a39 

71,341 

15,785 

4,126 

7,525 

10,050 

8,691 



19,800 
5,075 
2,500 

86,875 



-3 



:3 

"a 

> 



$19,800 

404,793 

37,900 

18,986 

12,900 

8,000 

1,000 

16,396 
5,220 
16,900 
334,456 
9,500 
37,874 
43,083 
13,650 
71,600 

13,000 
63,700 
34,540 
459,814 
16,950 
89,372 



14,148 

238,787 

11,100 

176,359 
32,960 

00 
25 
00 
84 
!95 

;oo 

00 
00 

I, 09 
il7 
k50 
>91 

m 

(00 
125 



2,600 


22,000 


154,829 


864,775 


4,650 


9,000 


56,200 


454.800 


73,840 


284,600 


15,740 


15,800 


6,422 


17,200 


121,701 


549,732 


12,588 


35,070 


16,886 


18,701 


19,500 


39,700 


15,870 


64,100 



35,700 
138,860 

20,000 
576,536 



9 



$32,700 
441,476 
88,086 
36,727 
26,800 
30,000 
20,000 

33,260 
23,930 
24,300 

376,304 
34,700 
49,731 
65,801 
36,680 

133,000 

30,943 
135,000 

50,880 
518,023 

30,314 
138,860 

415,544 
35,340 

886,147 
33,700 

303,394 
40,355 

36,491 

37,600 

180,000 

319,600 

48,843 

190,579 

388,465 

50,000 

3,475,437 

348,018 

64,640 

78,340 

56,861 

89,750 

66,703 

26,000 
1,224,214 

20,800 
582,932 
428,000 

47,500 

34,909 

835,130 
59,534 
48,305 
70,000 

106,000 

71,000 
155,417 

25,000 
805,195 
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The State. 

COUNTIKS. 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Colmnbia 

Crawford ,. 

Dane ,.. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

EauClain^ 

Fond du Lac... 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake... 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson , 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

LaFayotte 

Langlade 

Lincoln , 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Mflwaukee, 

Monroe , 

Oconto 

-Outagamia 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Bacine 

Richland 

Rock 

Saint Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano , 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau... 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington.... 

Wauketiia 

I'fraupaca 

Waushara 

I'frinnebago 

■Wood.TTr. 



7,674 



21 

6 

28 

4 

190 

61 

9 

187 

28 

62 

143 

71 

290 

285 

21 

8 

79 

60 

297 

158 

191 

85 

117 

78 

238 

72 

91 

79 

183 

86 

2 

6 

268 

127 

28 

65 

886 

76 

62 

157 

137 

25 

95 

26 

92 

4 

224 

111 

256 

118 

157 

40 

854 

10 

66 

61 

155 

285 

181 

147 

54 

821 

60 



I 



178,821,802 



$89,260 

95,000 
108,810 

32,500 
,342,605 
171,475 

22,200 
349, .566 
765,775 
388,420 
460,890 
312,900 
,015,776 
,874,582 
258,500 

54,000 
602,775 
,770,600 
,380,048 
419,710 
484,926 
847,260 
280,920 
570,800 
,290,966 
,157,264 
,034,542 
246,470 
,148,860 
178,826 
5.000 

89,700 
188,565 
,404,865 
676,750 
249,560 



48,265 



29 

30 

1,543 

88 

14 

258 

367 

226 

278 

180 

1,043 

1,041 

155 

81 

695 

1,106 

1,627 

276 

3S2 

800 

196 

286 

988 

425 

606 

220 

1,204 

140 

6 

92 

1,188 

861 

562 

106 



,847,664 16,416 
885,750, '^" 
666,860) 
644,428 



S, 



1, 



8, 



555,876 
61,375 
622,860 
180,750' 
816,740 
33,100 
,728,608 
»87,975 
,129,881 
740,197 
540,164 
125,200 
460,757 
152,850 
211,525 
149,786 
954,519 
618,180 
618,160 
606,191 
124,600 
968,441 
892,073 



602 
934 
306 
30 
280 
130 
633 
21 

3,157 
182 

1,698 
298 
375 
107 

1,467 
96 
108 
103 
612 
377 
869 
856 
74 

2,662 



•SI 



li 2L 



6,241 2,618 



82 
1 

19 

8,986 

16 



100 
2 

"2 

1 
12 



195 

8 



20 



86 

21 

5 

956 

10 

7 

105 

15 

"5 

7 



209 

8 

121 



145 


1 
98 


6 


5 


2 






1 


16 


3 


16 


15 


88 


66 


5 


12 


15 





166 
81 



118,814,917 



$4,717 

16,960 

16,778 

11,596 
585,167 

28,768 
2,291 

56,687 
103,955 

58,654 
100,216 

41,175 
440,773 
306,007 

43,212 

11,560 
198,764 
344,821 
580,082 

90,861 
129,308 
107,508 

56,508 

74,598 
855,667 
132,982 
840,640 

55,167 
498,392 

34,718 
700 

28,486 
386,674 
288,081 
269,612 

81,657 
7,088,520 

78,395 
142,801 
424,147 
103,719 
8,306 

68,885 

86,600 

163,221 

8,406 

1,438,836 

43,830 
793,715 
107,469 
110, " 

22,626 
508,907 

31,450 

29,478 

28,370 
287,945 

97,809 
185,753 

94,586 

18,554 

1,066,121 

129,765 



|«»,796.178 



I 



$57,236 
65,990 
114,142 
82,984 

1,966,493 
155,645 
14,920 
418,916 
658,768 
387,151 
625,887 
824,799 

1,378,784 

1,884,318 
276,452 
63,700 
741,026 

2,191.479 

2, 524; 110 
488,631 
584,421 
499,527 
424,141 
556,014 

1,741,003 
978,991 

1,285,583 
321,283 

2,208,816 

283,452 

5,500 

196,000 

1,664,237 

1,260,926 

1,431,750 

206,235 

29,543,456 

488,223 

496,818 

1,851,855 

866,808 

89,685 

705,576 

206,225 

1,014,851 
54,825 

3,901,619 
848,844 

2,690,761 

1,105,203 
809,330 
147,432 

2,749,605 
207,015 
869,728 
228,656 
829,872 
669,470 
760,863 
693,449 
220,313 

6,785,595 
797,456 



128,266,488 



$73,670 

101,726 

172,117 

59,400 

8,418,227 

226,250 

22,876 

607,086 

901,581 

501,591 

846,962 

467,508 

2,234,841 

2,636,781 

892,187 

79,000 

1,164,718 

8,079,705 

3,704,325 

740,945 

887.772 

714,194 

615,114 

774,838 

2,548,068 

1,839,841 

1,874,116 

467,086 

3,184,447 

336,182 

8,560 

262,470 

2,444,888 

1,856,984 

2,094,514 

290,951 

44,494,549 

687,687 

1,247,563 

2,869,832 

1,219,005 

122,185 

924,426 

298,242 

1,447,867 

75,200 

7,138,447 

509,533 

4,847,333 

1,488,192 

1,158,887 

212,882 

8,987,502 

290.500 

462,415 

311,614 

1,406,398 

1,080,868 

1,100,111 

972,954 

289,353 

7,923,002 

1, 119, 662 
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Mechanical and manufac- 
turing industries. 



▲VERAOB NO. OF 
HANDS BMPLOY'D. 



afSi 



All industries. 



7,674 



78,821,802 



48,255 



6,241 



2,613 



18,814,91^ 



85,796,178 



Agricultural implements.. 

Boots and shoes 

Pread and other bakery 
products. 

Brick and tile 

Carriage and wagou mate- 
rials. 

Carriages and wagons 

Cheese ani butter 

Clothing, men's 

Coffee and spices, roasted 
and ground. 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cotton goods 

Flouring and grist-mill 
products. 

Foundry and machine- 
shop products. 

Furniture 

Furniture, chairs 

Hardware 

Iron and steel 

Leather, curried 

Leather, tanned 

Liquers, distilled 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, planed 

Lumber, sawed 

Malt 

Marble and stone work — 

Matches 

Oil, Ihiseed 

Paper, not specified 

Printing and publishing. . . 

Saddlery and harness. . . . 

Sash, doors, and blinds — 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering and meat- 
packing 

Soap and candles 

Straw goods 

Tinware, copperware, and 

*" sheet-iron ware . . 

Tobacco, chewing, smok- 
ing, and snuff 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes. 

Trunks and valises 

Woolen goods 

All other Industries 



108 
20 
82 

119 
13 

156 

414 

212 

10 

9 
198 

1 
705 

129 

177 

10 

10 

9 

61 

78 

6 

208 

27 

704 

8 

72 

1 

3 

18 

8t 

844 

83 

24 

13 

15 

1 

279 

8 

152 

8 

48 

8,074 



3,747,095 
548,800 
2-^,401 

560,872 
285,000 

2,771,212 
618,648 

2,880,403 
258,621 

149,254 

429,160 

200,000 

9,199,785 

2,502,252 

815,424 
596,080 
12><,150 
818.218 
299,425 
697,825 
894,000 
258,205 
256,350 
824,059 
140,000 
297,710 
3^5,000 
166,000 
948,000 
729,800 
494,085 
1,616,700 
208,700 
959,000 

173,500 

85,000 

588,075 

831,000 

424,750 

249,500 
1,849,954 
5,817,844 



19, 



1,999 
970 
219 

1,205 



2,481 
497 

2,475 
127 

11 
1,292 
61 
2,418 

2,542 

1,005 
983 
199 

2,088 
657 
815 
44 

1, 

7,748 

81 

866 

50 

80 

401 

827 

578 

1,837 

474 

1,008 



125 
556 

200 

1,074 

871 
426 



138 



8 

1 

20 

62 

2,637 

19 



82 
'U9 



15 

187 

1 



4 

250 



320 



165 
98 

1 
17 



6 

275 

2 



878 
1,875 



182 
81 

86 
2 
56 
15 

21 

88 

56 

3 



44 
136 
87 

65 

1 



14 

467 



88 
50 
128 



43 
514 



874,667 
881,782 
87,040 

231,851 
132,260 

1,135,448 
98,920 

1,208,752 
90,550 

45,798 
518,008 

67,20» 
861,302 

l,168,2r.^ 



409, 
381, 

79, 

1,004, 

281, 

837, 

18, 
8^3, 

75, 
2,257, 

15, 
155, 

56, 

14, 
235, 
429, 
197, 
636, 
2-^3, 



480 
955 1 
777i 
249; 
281 ! 1, 
573 
805 5, 



1,873,54^ 

1,147,140 

471,177 

161,400 
207,800 

2,408,688 

1,086,357 

2,847,660 

695,042 

386,162 

757,266 

194,556 

24,806,962 

1,910,106 



500,462 
367,868 
112,760 
830,667 
769,914 
867,360 
205,296 
586,488 
822,650 
471,473 
278,500 
207,879 
454,800 
258,400 
778,150 
337,290 
574,384 
715, 145 
268,308 



12, 



38,965 
50,000 
226,6^8 

78,500 

440,504 

139,2-20 
214,993 



272,100 
125,000 
498,195 

786,645 

575,377 

281,100 

892,798 

5,270,868 



128,255,480 



8,742,069 

1,786,778 

697,289 

607,609 
418,020 

4,850,454 

1,501,087 

4,883,797 

935,640 

488,446 

1,563,208 

828,889 

27,639,480 

3,965,652 

1,225,938 

951,240 

270,445 

6,580,391 

4,496,-;^ 

4,324,433 

302,213 

6,812.173 

519,878 

17,952,347 

316,000 

504,713 

532, 98^ 

820,400 

1,277,736 

1,093,510 

1,064,235 

2,975,687 

676,805 

6,588,926 

896,740 
250,000 
996.608 

978,281 

l,a46,925 

468,600 

1,480,069 

11,354,668 
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MANUFACTURES OF MILWAUKEE. 



Mechanical and man- 
xjfacturing industries 



05 



All industries. 



Baskets, rattan and wil 
low ware 

Blacksmithing 

Bookbinding and blank 
book malnof; 

Boots and shoes, in 
clndine custom work 
and repairing 

Brass castings 

Bread and other bakery 
products 

Brick and tile 

Brooms and brushes. . . 

Gatpentering 

Carpets, rag 

Cnrriages and wagons. 

Clothing, men's 

Clothing, women's 

Coffee and spices, 
roasted and ground . . 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Coppersmithiog 

Cordage and twine — 

Dentistry, mechanical. 

Drugs and chemicals. . 

Flouring and gri8^mill 
products 

Foundry and machine- 
shop products. . . — 

Furnishing g'ds, men's 

Furniture 

Furs, dressed 

Hairwork 

Hand-koit goods.. 

Hardware 

Hats and caps, not in- 
cluding wool hats — 

Jewelry 

Leaiher, curried 

Leather, dressed sldns, 

Leather, tanned 17 

Lithographing 

Liquors, distilled.. 

Liquors, malt 

Looking-glass and pict- 
ure frames 

Lumber, planed 

Marble and stone work 

Masonry, brick and 
stone 

Matresses and spring 
beds 

Mineral and soda wa^ 
ers 

Painting and paper- 
hanging 

Plumbing and gasfl^ 

Printing and publish 
ing 

Pnmns, not including 
steam pumps 

Saddlery and harness. 

Sash, doors and blinds. 

Shipbuilding 

4-L. S. 



844 



Average no. of 

HANDS SMPIiOTBD 






$18,766,914 



16,015 



190,600 
54,850 

21,700 



296.275 
106,800 

61,850 

888,.500 

18,000 

149,780 

5,100 

97,000 

1,895,128 

64,000 

267,621 

144.054 

142,260 

41,500 

5,000 

8,000 

40,872 

1,066,000 

1,286,445 

7,000 

829,800 

61,000 

8,500 

26,000 

11,700 

26,000 

15,000 

800,425 

71,500 

1,008,525 

69,12> 

142,000 

4,782,909 

12,975 
70,000 
95,800 

8,500 

8,800 

81,200 

58,950 

47,600 

484,700 

4,075 

78,300 
261,000 
186,500 



•32 



108 
103 



56 



140 

102 
846 

50 
746 

19 

148 

1,902 

84 

125 
110 
526 
20 
9 
10 
15 

265 

1,487 

7 

497 

14 



2 

19 

8 
18 
875 
46 
407 
116 
20 
1,040 

10 
115 
167 

27 

8 

44 

204 

95 

518 

9 
107 
512 
227 



8,922 



15 



47 



16 



25 



2,850 
168 

19 



9 

14 

38 

11 

53S 



43 






949 



161 



III 



16,946,105 



I 



$28,975,872 



18 



43 



30 

II 

5l 

521 
10 



13 



11 
2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

48 

...i 
381 
18 



$46,660 
52,264 

81,505 



51,1121 

37,2641 
80,720 
15,240 

811,581 
4,900 
62,265 

912,657 
29,900 

89,550 

43,542 

231,115 

10,692 

8,200' 
4,500i 



678,3921 

1,890[ 
212,601 
26,000 
2,800 
14,500 
8,600 

7,500 
8,316 
160,441 
20,900 
178,861 
57,751 
9,180 
525,673 

7,222 

35,000 
73,256 

12,000 

2,550 

14,208 

68,105 

48,600 

268,270 

8,150 
44,4.51 
139,100 
110,413 



$88,826 
31,410 

26,681 



880,074 
76,486 

265,449 
77,276 
16,720 

643,816 

12,550 

76.500 

2,243,866 

109,000 

693,042 
378.870 
387,880 
22,870 
10,000 
10,500 
55,179 



136,266' 8,795,289 



1,178,907 
17,000 
228,801 
89,500 
6,050 
45,500 
14,900 

17,928 
81,000 

1,874,595 
67,925 

1,612,400 
79,640 
95,425 

2,259,845 

19,900 
60,000 
106,450 

14,000 

12,000 

31,450 

95,607 

71,700 

200,486 

4," 
112,620 
303,000 
133,963 



i 



$43,473,812 



$114,300 
122,540 

78,713 



665,183 
167,114 

358,866 
225,806 

47,620 
986,686 

22,350 

184,000 

3,768,987 

147,160 

981,640 
474,922 
680,445 
44,392 
16,600 
30,000 
85,898 

4,204,708 

2,252,784 
28,850 
568,268 
136,000 
13,200 
83,000 
32,160 

84,000 

47,000 

2,219,978 

104,581 

2,101,195 

166,860 

145,650 

4,084,319 

35,470 
117,000 
220,396 

34.750 

17,500 

62,950 

206,546 

138,400 

675,387 

11,500 
199,625 
557,000 
301,705 
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Mechanical and man 
xjpacrurikg industriks 



oa 



5 



Ayeraok no 


.OF 


?? 1 


HANDS KMPLOTBD 


Total amount p 
in wages dur 
the year. 


li 

1^" 


Is 

is; 

KM 


1 


4 


17 


... 


$4,990 


928 
50 
67 


4 


25 

11 


187,696 
24,620 
17,511 


150 




4 


56,687 


200 


6 


20 


78,600 


733 

218 

46 

32 


4 



77 
45 


801,984 
76,720 
22,800 
18,416 

3,780 

27,870 

3,140 






8 
67 

8 




1 






2,160 


468 


125 


1,059,440 



1 



p 



Shirts 

Blaughteriag and meat- 
packing, not includ- 
mg retail butchering 
establishments 

Soap and candles.. .. 

Stone and earthen-w're 

Tinware, copperware 
and sheet-iron waro. 

Tobacco, chewing, 
smoking and snuff.. 

Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes 

Trunks and valises — 

Upholstering 

Vinegar 

Watcn and clock re- 
pairing 

Wheelwrighting 

Wirework 

Miscellaneaus indus- 
tries (a) 



$2,100 



789,000 
120,000 
69,700 

95,950 

331,000 

288,375 

183,000 
11,900 
62,000 

4,100 

47,500 

4,750 

2,084,830 



$5,790 



5,529,618 

204,100 

21,755 

106,994 

786,645 

344,939 
115,800 
97,500 
42,000 

4,800 

29,800 

3,185 

3,728,001 



$17,650 



6,099,486 

280,090 

66,600 

215,544 

978,281 

833,506 
^44,600 
146,500 
149,000 

12,675 
80,950 
10,885 

6,437,945 



a The sixty-nine establishments classed as '' miscelianeous industries " are grouped ia 
order that the business of individual establishments may not be disclosed to the pubuc. In 
this group are embraced agricultural implements; artificial feathers and flowers; artificial 
limbs; bags, paper; baking and yeast powders; boot and shoe uppers: boxei, cigar; boxes, 
fancy and paper; boxes, wooden, packing; bridges; carriages and sleds, children's; ear- 
^__,_,_ ^_-,_ -_^ =_-. ^__,_-, j^jj^ cleaning; electroplating; 

" ' od preparations; fumi- 

,^ _.„ . . ; lightning-rods; lumber, 

sawed; mixed textiles; models and patterns; musical instruments, organs, and materials; 
musical instruments, pianos, and materials; oil, linseed; paints; patent medicines and com- 
poum' s; pickles, preserves and sauces; refrigerators; roofing and roofing materials; safes, 
doors Tand vaults, fire-proof; scales and balances; show-cases; starch; steam fittings and 
heating apparatus; stencils and brands; stereotyping and electrotyping; straw goods; tools; 
toys and games; type founding; wood preserving; wood, turned and carved, and woolen 
goods. 
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Selcted Industries. 



A^cultural implements 

Boots and shoes (factory). . . . 

Can-iages and wagons 

Clothinjgf, men's (a) 

Cotton goods 

Flouring and grist-mill products 
Foundry and machine-shop pro. 

Iron and steel 

Lumber, sawed 

Paper 

Printing and publishing 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Woelen goods 

All other industries 



Gross total 

Less duplicates. 

Total 



a 



I 



i 



72 
8 

19 

4 

1 

708 

118 

8 

704 

13 

28 

78 

48 

855 



2,154 



2,154 



WATBR-POWEB. 



f 



O 

i 



4 

1,872 

11 

6 

424 

68 



2 



2,022 



I 



& 



356 



17 



180 

24,875 

258 

164 

18,376 

2,551 



305 

842 

2,467 



45,391 
85 



45,856 



STEAM POWER. 






3 
192 
105 
68 
919 
1 
27 
94 
11 
366 



10 



1,879 



68 

2 

20 

4 

1 

146 

108 

53 

652 

1 

27 

71 

9 

316 



1,873 

7 



1,366 



!l 



-& 



1,706 

125 

1,016 

27 

180 

9,943 

1,964 

4,600 

30,613 

45 

254 

2,728 

261 

7,538 



61,020 
' 291 



60,729 






2,062 

125 

1,08a 

27 

360 

84,818 

2,242 

4,764 

43,969 

2,596 

254 

3,03& 

1,108 

10,005 

106,411 



106,066 
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FARM AREAS AND FARM VALUES. 



1 t . . i 
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o 




Dollars. 


Don. 


Dollars. 




{,620,458 


178,892 


72,779,496 




15,630 


696 


471,592 




"18,346 


io 


'282,' 638 




175 




4,230 




25,789 


"2,' 575 


905,190 




84,700 


234 


1,146,658 




7,748 




77,867 




28,998 


"8,063 


1,005,786 




25,228 


2,497 


679,222 




22,511 


1,424 


440,160 




68,871 


6,767 


2,027,088 




51,469 


982 


872,116 




158,707 


10,798 


8,941,670 




86,298 


18,497 


3,727,407 




15,182 


995 


878,178 




710 




9,743 




?'F 


'*i,'484 


816,478 




85,701 


1,128 


900,848 




65,204 


8,1:0 


3,088,824 




185,410 


5,823 


2,716,921 




86,857 


2,815 


2,089,286 




50,411 


1,975 


1,023,278 




91,786 


3,620 


1,615,758 




88,314 


1,357 


705,676 




68,288 


8,971 


2,186,826 




27,911 


1,968 


723,484 




85,126 


589 


1,224,179 




37,519 


1,979 


684,276 




86,097 


1,517 


1,017,256 




114,148 


©79 


1,908,509 




1,298 


25 


18,271 




800 




80,973 




65,220 


"5,' 864 


1,616,989 




87,877 


515 


877,187 




3,026 


833 


82,773 




18,707 


1,272 


586,626 




25,047 


4,256 


1,667,269 




60,420 


6,040 


1,237,975 




10,010 


806 


289,261 




40,192 


1,624 


1,881,489 




21,727 


6,707 


1,164,608 




14,272 


114 


869,151 




85,495 


682 


1,206,878 




28,807 


283 


490,101 




27,848 
60 


1,489 


724,166 

2,104 

1,383,220 




S*'?? 


* '8,468 




61,742 


744 


1,074,921 




122,286 


2,908 


3,872,742 




42,680 


1,206 


1,815,266 




S'SSi 


2,514 


1,741,584 




20,369 


6,187 


329,317 




60,117 


7,182 


2,088,472 




2,484 


2 


36,199 




60,017 


2,079 


1,307,980 




44,379 


1,929 


1,882,209 




78,718 


1,642 


2,539,956 




51,643 


14,548 


1,896,736 




64,801 


14,668 


2,466,767 




40,241 


4,118 


878,990 




40,481 


1,199 


888,405 




50,19i? 


4,784 


1,917,907 


1 . • 


16,778 


32 


177,688 



1 On farms, June 1, 1880. 
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PART II. 



WISCONSIN STATE PRISON— CONVICT LABOR. 



It is the province of this Bureau to examine into those 
public institutions in which manual labor is a conspicuous 
feature as a means of support or otherwise. 

As now managed^ the Wisconsin State Prison is a manu- 
facturing as well as a penal institution. Prison punishment 
is as old as civilization^ and for centuries convicts have been 
sentenced to " hard labor " in addition to confinement, and 
occasionally chains and the "dark cell." The prison is an 
absolute necessity for the protection of society, but the state 
has no right to so carry on its punishment as to destroy 
life, impair health, or lessen the convict's power of self-sup- 
port . after his discharge. Labor, or physical exercise, is 
necessary to good health. The question most involved is, 
therefore. How can convicts be employed to the best advan- 
tage, their physical condition, future relation to society, 
cost to the state and the effect of their employment upon 
free labor outside, taken into consideration? 

The question is not new. It has occupied the attention 
of the best minds and most experienced philanthropists of 
the country. Some examine the problem from an economic 
stand-point so far as cost to the state is concerned; some 
from that of health and discipline of inmates; some from 
that of competition with free labor and some from that of 
preparing the delinquent to honorably support himself after 
his discharge. All these positions are important, but in 
order to come to a just conclusion, all of them together 
must be duly and fairly considered. 
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The state prison was located and the building begun at 
Waupun in 1851. At first the convicts were employed at 
cutting stone and performing portions of the labor of erect- 
ing the prison, which, with the erection of its extensions 
and out-buildings, occupied several years. The stone cut by 
the prisoners was readily sold to tlie contractors, and in some 
instances contractors paid the state for the services of con- 
victs. 

The plan did not, according to the reports of the 
commissioners, work without drawbacks. The prison was 
by no means self-supporting, and the convicts, being 
scattered and in pretty free contact with outsiders, secured 
contraband articles and were more or less demoralized. 
Edward McGarry, prison commissioner, in his report for 
1858, said: "Of the hmnber of convicts received by me 
within the last two years, seven have served time in this 
institution under my predecessors in office. They did not 
seem to have any horror of returning, but looked upon the 
institution as a secure harbor of repose rather than a place 
of punishment.^' 

During the year before the labor of some convict tinners 
was contracted at the rate of forty-eight cents per day, and 
that of shoe-makers at the rate of sixty cents per day. This 
contract only included what the report termed " masters of 
the trade." Thereafter the labor of convicts was scattered, 
some cutting stone, others working at blacksmithing, some 
making furniture, etc., etc. In 1860 the stone cutting was 
temporarily abandoned, and more attention given to shoe 
and cabinet-making. During that year a cooper shop and 
broom factory were also opened. The prison, however, con- 
tinued to be a heavy drain on the treasury, as it had not been 
supplied with adequate machinery. 

In his reports for 1866 and 1867, Henry Cordier, prison com- 
missioner, advised against contracting the convict labor and 
asked for enlarged machine shops and machinery to carry 
on manufacturing ''on account of the state." In 1876 the 
shops were burned. They were at once rebuilt, mostly by 
convict labor, and better machinery added. The commis- 
sioner then reported that the operation of the shops had not 
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been satisfactory. The chief trouble consisted in inability 
to get material as wanted, lack of cash sales and the chang- 
ing styles in the articles manufactured, thus often leav- 
ing quantities of goods on hand unsalable because obsolete 
in style. 

In his report for 1872, Commissioner Geo. F. Wheeler said,, 
in relation to the competition between prison manufactures 
and those of private individuals in the state: 

Upon assuming the duties of this position, in January, 
1870, the question of disposing of the manufactured goods 
to the best advantage, and at the same time not create an 
unhealthy competition with other manufacturers of the state> 
early engaged my attention. 

Great complaint had been made prior to that time, by 
manufacturers and dealers, that the state prison commis- 
sioner, being engaged in the same, or a similar kind of busi- 
ness, and employing a traveling agent upon the same 
territory with them, was disastrous to their business, and 
forced upon them a competition that the manufacturers of 
other communities did not have to contend with. With a 
view to making some arrangement whereby the product of 
the prison might be disposed of without prejudice to others, 
I was, some time in February, 1870, invited to meet at the 
city of Watertown, several gentlemen who were largely en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chairs and furniture, at differ- 
ent points in this state, and whose interests were said to be 
unfavorably affected by the competition referred to. At this 
meeting, the subject was fully discussed in all its bearings,, 
and I determined, if possible, to find a market outside of the 
state. This I soon after succeeded in doing. 

The commissioner stated that in order to sell the prison 
product outside of the state he was compelled to accept 
prices below those received by other dealers in chairs and 
furniture. The report for that year showed the shops to 
have brought in a little more than one-third of the prison 
expenditures. 

In 1874, Horatio N". Smith, warden, recommended that 
convicts be allowed to manufacture, during their leisure 
hours, any small article that could be made in their cells; 
that these articles be placed on sale in the prison, and the 
proceeds returned to the prisoners. This plan was adopted 
and works admirably. 

In their report for 1874, Nelson Dewey, William E. Smith 
and Joel Rich, prison directors, forcibly called the atten- 
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tion of the legislature to the fact that '' only one prison in 
the United States has yet become self-sustaining where the 
state exclusively employs and works its convict labor on its 
own account^ and becomes a manufacturer and seeks a mar- 
ket for its products, as other manufacturers are compelled 
to do." 

They made, in this manner, an indirect recommendation, 
because the prison then had very small prospect of becoming 
self-sustaining without a change of system. For the four 
years preceding Warden Smith's appointment, the prison 
had run behind over $44,000 per year. Again in 1875, there- 
fore, the directors gave to the public a calculation which 
showed that, had the labor of able-bodied prisoners been 
leased at 60 cents per day, "the prison would have been self- 
supporting." 

The legislature took heed and passed, March 11, 1876, chap- 
ter 288, authorizing the warden to advertise for proposals to 
lease the labor of the able-bodied convicts. Warden Smith 
issued the required notice, but the peculiar provisions of the 
law prevented the filing of any proposals. 

In 1877, however, the warden succeeded in making a con- 
tract with M. D. Wells & Co., of Chicago, manufacturers of 
boots and shoes, for the labor of the able-bodied convicts at 
40 cents per day of 9f hours each, for a term of five years 
from January 1, 1878. At the time of announcing this con- 
tract the directors and warden also reported that for the 
year ended September 30, 1878, no appropriation would be 
needed for the maintenance of the prison. But it should be 
stated that a large amount of goods manufactured in pre- 
vious years remained on hand to be sold, from the sale of 
which the current deficiency was met. 

In 1882, the contract was resumed with Wells & Co., for 
five years at 50 cents per day of ten hours each, as follows: 

CONTRACT. 

ThisAgrbbmbnt, Made and concluded this day of , A. D. 188— ,by and between , 

as Warden of the Wisconsin State Prison, for the State of Wisconsin, party of the first part, 

and , of , in the state of , parties of the second part, Witnesaeth^ that the said 

p^rty of the first part, for the said State, and for himself as such Warden, and his successors 
in office, in consideration of the rents, covenants and agreements hereinafter set forth, men- 
tioned, reserved and contained, to be paid, kept and performed by and on behalf of the part" 
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ies of the second part, their successors, heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, does 
hereby covenant, promise and agree, for the said State, and for himself as such Warden, and 
his successors in office, as follows: 

First. To furnish to the said parties of the second part, for the term of five years, begin- 
ning on the first day of January, A. D. 1888, and terminating on the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1887, the labor and service of all the able-bodied convicts, which may or shall be 
confined in said Wisconsin State Prison during said term, or any part thereof (excepting 
and reserving therefrom such and so many of said convicts as may, in the judgment of said 
Warden, his successor or successors in office, or the officer acting as such, from time to time 
be required for carrying on the ordinary business of the said prison), not exceeding in all, at 
any one time, three hundred convicts, to be employed cmly in the manufacture of Boots and 
Shoes and other work incidental thereto. For the purpose of this agreement, the words 
"able-bodied convicts'' shall be held and construed to include all convicts, except those who, 
by reason of physical disability or other infirmity, are incapacitated to perf otm an ordinary 
day's labor. 

Second. To furnish so much of the shop room now built within the walls of the said priscoi 
as may be required for the successful employment of said convicts, and ifl addition thereto 
such room for storage as may be required and can be conveniently spared by the party 
of the first part for tJiat purpose, a'so such power as may be necessary for carrying on said 
manufacturing and such shafting, pulleys and ma<diine6 now on hand as can be legitimately 
used in said business; to warm all work shops, and in addition furnish not to exceed one 
runner or choreman for every fifty convicts employed. 

Third. To maintain the discipline of the raid convicts in as good condition as it now ex- 
ists, and to furnish a sufficient numbw of guards and keepers to mitinfj^iyi industry, good 
order and discipline among the convicts. 

And the said parties of the second part, for themselves, their successors, their survivor or 
survivors, and their and each of their heirs, executors and administrators, in consideration 
thereof, do hereby covenant, promise and agree, to and with the said party of the first part 
and his sucessors in office, as follows: 

FirMt. To pay in full, on or before the tenth (10th) day of each month during the exist- 
ence of this agreement, at the rate of Fifty cents per day per convict for each and every 
day's labor performed by them during the monUi next preceding, ten hours of labor to be 
accounted as a full day, and the number of hours to be spent in labor to be regulated e x 
chisively by the Warden for the time being, or in his absence by the Deputy-Warden, or 
other officer acting as such. 

Second. To furnish, at their own expense, all foremen and instructors, material and 
machinery, except as herein otherwise provided, in such number and quantity and in such 
time as may be required to keep such convicts fully and constantly employed. 

And it is hereby mutually agreed and understood, by and between the parties hereto, as 
follows: 

FirBt. That no deduction shall be made (by the said party of the first i>art) for the time 
lost by the said convicts by reason of the failure or neglect of the parties of the second part 
to keep and i)ef orm any of the stipulations herein contained by them to be kept or performed, 
or while changing clothing, bathing, shaving or receiving visits from friends, in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of said prison now in force, or which may hereafter be 
adopted. 

Second. That nothing in this agreement shall be considered or construed as granting any 
right or authority to the said i>arties of the second part to govern or discipline the said con- 
victs or any of them, but the said convicts shall labor under this agreement subject to all 
the rules and regulations of said prison, which may be in force from time to time for their 
government, discipline and care; and there is hereby reserved to the State Board of Super- 
vision, and to the Warden and each and every of his subordinate officers and empld5res, 
full power and authority to prevent the demanding or imposition of unusual or severe 
labor, or labor whereby the health or safety of the convicts may be impaired or jeopardized, 
and the said Warden may from time to time prescribe all needful rules for the government 
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of the said parties of the second part, their overseers and agents, in their relations to the 
•convicts, and may require the summary dismissal of any individual employed by the said 
parties of the second part, whenever in his judgment the presence or conduct of such in- 
<lividual is prejudicial to the discipline of the prison or the welfare of the convicts. 

Third. In case the number of able-bodied convicts in said prison, as herein defined, shall 
exceed three hundred, the parties of the second part may, at their election, have and re- 
ceive the labor of such excess, at the same rate of pay, and upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as hereinbefore provided, for the three hundred or less under this contract; but in 
case they shall el^t not to have and to receive their labor, and in ccwe any convict shall not 
be able-bodied according to the definition of those words as given herein, and the labor of 
such can not be profitably used by the party of the first part, in canying on the ordinary 
business of said prison, then and in either case the said party of the first part may employ 
or lease the same as the best interests of said prison may require. 

Fourth. Neither the said party of the first part, nor the state of Wisconsin, shall in any- 
wise be held responsible or liable for any loss or damage by fire or other casualty to the 
business of the said parties of the second part, or to their property used or stored upon the 
groimds, or in tRe buildings of the said ^prison; but in case the buildings occupied by the 
said parties of the second part shall be destroyed, either in whole or in part, by fire or other- 
wise, without fault or neglect of the parties of the second part, their agents or employes, 
then the party of the first i>art shall rebuild the same, or furnish others of like capacity at 
the earliest practicable day; provided^ however, that during the time of rebuilding or re- 
pairing any such shop, the parties of the second i>art shall be required to pay for the labor 
of such convicts only as they can keep profitably employed. 

Fifth. The parties of the second part hereby agree to keep all shops, buildings and 
machinery, occupied or used by them, under and by virtue of this agreement, in as good 
order, repair and condition as the same are now in, ordinary wear and tear, and damage by 
accidental fire or other casualties not happening through the fault or neglect of the parties 
of the second part, their agents and employes, only excepted. 

Sixth. That if the parties of the second part shall fail to pay any installment of the con- 
tract price for the period of thirty days after it becomes due, the said party of the first 
part may, at any time thereafter, and before the same is paid, declare this agreement for- 
feited, and thereupon the same shall become from that time forth inoperative; but the 
parties of the second part shall not thereby be released from liability to pay what may be 
due according to the terms thereof, nor shall the bond or bonds given by them be in any 
way affected. 

Seventh. That the said parties of tlie second part shall have no i>ower or authority to 
.assign, farm out or underlet their interest in this contract, in whole or in part, without the 
consent of the party of the first part, in writing, approved by the State Board of Super- 
vision. 

Eighth. This agreement is made and entered into under, by virtue of, and pursuant to, 
.the provisions of chapter 301 of the Revised Statutes of Wisconsin for the year 1878. and 
the same are hereby made a part hereof. 

Ninth. It is also mutually agreed, that whenever for any reason or reasons other than 
those in this agreement mentioned, any of the said convicts are absent from work or idle 
in the factory, then in such case the said party of the second i>art shall be required to pay 
for only that number of quarter-day's labor to which the service actually rendered during 
any one day by said absent or idle convict, or convicts, nearest approaches. 

In Witness Whereof, The said parties of the first and second part have hereunto set their 
i hands the day and year first above written. 



Signed in presence of 



;=:( 



Warden of Wis. State Prison. 
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The State Board of Supervision of Wisconsin Charitable, Reformatory and Penal Institu- 
tions do hereby consent to, and approve of, the foregoing contract. 
Dated this day of , 188— 

; State Board 

,)■ of 

1 Supervision. 

In their next report after the first contract like the fore- 
going went into effect, the directors, Nelson Dewey, Geo. W, . 
Burchard and Howard M. Kutchin declared: 

We are gratified to report that our most sanguine antici- 
pations in relation to the results of the experiment of leas- 
ing the convict labor have been fully realized if not exceeded. 
The system has been found to ver^ much simplify the man- 
agement of the institution; has obviated the necessary risk 
attending manufacturing conducted by the state, and has 
enabled us to rely with certainty upon an assured income. 
The advantages springing from these conditions are obvious. 
The relations between the prison authorities and contractors 
have been uniformly pleasant and harmonious, and we be- 
lieve we are justified in declaring the experiment mutually 
satisfactory. With this result under the most embarrassing 
and perplexing period of the contract, an encouraging pros- 
pect of increased success and satisfaction for the future is 
afforded. 

Warden H. N. Smith also reported that on October 1, 1878, 
the prison was " out of debt with a balance of $11,654.45 cash 
on hand. * * * * The earnings for nine months ending 
September 30, 1877, from the leased labor, were $33,879.58. 
This, together with the improvement of the discipline and 
the general good behavior of the convicts, has demon- 
strated the wisdom of leasing the labor, instead of manu- 
facturing by the state." 

Thus the prison has since been managed, the entire force 
of convicts, except the sick, insane and those required to do 
the necessary repairing, cleaning, gardening, etc., being en- 
gaged in manufacturing boots and shoes under contract. 

From a financial point of view the system of contracting 
th^ labor of convicts, to be used in manufacturing within 
the prison walls, is a success, and the oflScers aver that the 
condition of the delinquents has improved rather than de- 
teriorated under it. 

But there are those who maintain that it lowers the dig- 
nity of free labor to be compelled to compete with the labor 
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of convicts; that the system is injurious to the wages aud 
employments of those engaged outside in the same kind of 
business as that carried on in the prison, and that on gen- 
eral principles convict labor by contract should be abolished. 

Several labor organizations in Wisconsin have passed res- 
olutions to this effect; t^e legislature has been several times 
memorialized to repeal the law permitting the letting of 
convict labor to contractors, and political conventions have 
continued the agitation by passing resolutions condemning 
the prison contract system without saying what should take 
its place. 

During the session of the legislature of 1883 a bill was pre- 
sented which proposed that all goods made in the state 
prison or by convict labor in the state should be branded, 
" Made by prison labor." It did not become a law although 
it had some supporters. 

There the matter rests in Wisconsin. But other states 
have given some attention to the subject of convict labor, 
and the first report of the bureau of labor statistics of New 
York is devoted almost exclusively to that subject. The in- 
vestigations made by that bureau are very interesting, al- 
though the testimony among manufacturers is conflicting. 
The majority, however, of those questioned by the bureau 
and engaged in the branches of business carried on by 
contract labor in the state prisons, favored the abolishment of 
the contract system, although some of the reasons ad- 
vanced were purely sentimental. The larger manufacturers 
declared that the competition of prison factories was like 
any other competition, and not more injurious; but the 
laboring men were practically unanimous against prison 
contracts. The economic reasons offered by them were few. 
The idea of being compelled to "compete with penal labor," 
as they put it, was oflfensive to them; but some had a sin- 
cere belief that wages had been impaired or were held down 
by contracting the labor of convicts to manufacturers. 

The agitation resulted in submitting to a popular vote of 
the state two propositions, viz.: "For the proposition to 
abolish contract labor from the state prisons," and " Against 
the proposition to abolish contract labor from the state 
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prisons." The vote was had on November 6, 1883, and re- 
sulted in 405,883 for and 266,966 against the proposition to 
abolish prison contracts. The total number of voters in 
New York in 1883 was not less than 1,200,000, and the total 
number cast for and against the proposition was 672,848, or 
about one-half the voting population, of which one-third or 
less favored abolishing prison contracts. 

The result of the vote was not mandatory. The matter 
was simply submitted to the people to enable them to ex- 
press an opinion on the prison contract system. The !New 
York legislature of 1884 did not prepare for substituting any 
other system, so, as Commissioner Peck declares, as fast as 
existing contracts expire, convicts will have to be supported 
in idleness. 

^ That will add a heavy burden to the state, but it will also 
demonstrate, by actual experience, whether the wages of 
free labor can be advanced by the absolute idleness of con- 
victs. The first contract to expire is that of the hollow- 
ware firm of Foxell, Jones & Co., on December 31, 1884; the 
next the axle firm of Sheldon & Co., on February 28, 1885, 
and next that of the hame firm of Hay den & Smith, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1885. The other contracts have some time to run. 

The problem of leasing convict labor was agitated in Mas- 
sachusetts to such an extent that the legislature not only 
ordered the bureau of statistics of labor to make an investi- 
gation of the subject, but appointed a committee to carry on 
a similar examination. The bureau collected, under the 
supervision of Carroll D. Wright, data relative to the popu- 
lation and employment of all the prisons in the United 
States, including those in reform schools, houses of correc- 
tion, and industrial and penal institutions, as follows: 
5-L. S. 
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PRISON POPULATION. 



States. 



United States 

Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvani?. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

^Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

The Territories.. 



Convicts in Prison. 



1 



44,064 



506 

1,571 

154 

590 

96 

188 

1,193 

2,081 

1,231 

738 

588 

1,187 

551 

408 

1,070 

8,665 

1,679 

381 

1,075 

1,470 

347 

142 

277 

1,332 

7,848 

1,028 

2,204 

190 

4,166 

293 

710 

1,167 

1,718 

250 



101 



8,685 



13 

11 

1 



8 
3 
34 



57 
5 
79 



162 
889 
98 
12 
25 
151 



20 
119 
798 

54 
214 



521 
75 
16 
33 
20 
21 
80 
5 



I 



47,769 

654 

521 

1,582 

155 

653 

104 

141 

1,227 

2,059 

1,231 

790 

593 

1,266 

589 

480 

1,232 

4,494 

1,777 

B4S 

1,100 

1,621 

260 

142 

297 

1,451 

8,141 

1,082 

2,418 

189 

4,687 

368 

726 

1,200 

1,788 

271 

1,016 



106 



Convicts at Work. 



S 



37,245 

566 
508 
318 
154 
568 



188 

1,193 

2,031 

995 

712 

588 

1,149 

551 

389 

895 

2,625 

1,526 

241 

1,075 

1,149 

289 

142 

256 

756 

6,887 

1,028 

2,044 

55 

2,994 

293 

710 

1,167 

1,718 

250 

790 

288 

778 

84 



•3 

a 



2,877 

18 
13 



55 
**3' 



57 

5 

61 

38 

11 

121 

697 

95 

9 

25 

98 

3 



15 
82 

654 
54 

210 



75 
16 



20 
21 



5 
14 



1 



40,122 

564 
521 
518 
154 
618 



141 
1,227 
2,053 
995 
769 
693 

$50 

1,016 

5,322 

1,621 

250 

1,100 

1,247 

242 

142 

271 

838 

7,041 

1,082 

2,254 

55 

3,279 

868 

728 

1,200 

1,788 

271 

818 

24S 

792 

84 
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METHOD OF EMPLOYMENT. 





Employed. 


States. 


Under 
lease. 


By con- 
tractors. 


On public 
account. 


In prison 
duties. 


Totals. 


Unitbd States 


0,041 

584 
508 


16,747 


9,404 


4,930 


40,122 

584 


Alabama 


Arkansas 






18 


521 


California 


318 

40 

504 




318 


Colorado 




47 
29 


67 
85 


154 


Connecticut 




618 


Delaware 






Florida 


141 
1,227 








141 


Qeorgia 








1,227 

2,053 

995 


niincrfs 


1,271 
995 
318 
320 


445 


337 


TnHiaoA , . , , , -.,-,-.,,..--,,,,, 




Iowa 




398 
278 


53 


769 


Kftngas 




593 


Kentucky 


995 
551 


215 
88 
55 
216 
989 
280 
38 
37 
37 


1,210 
589 


XiOuifdanA 






^^«»^« 


78 

800 

1,880 

698 

180 


217 


350 


Maryland 




1,016 


Ma^achusetts 




453 

698 

32 

63 

260 


8,322 


Michigan 




1,621 
250 


MinnAfTOen 




Mississippi 


1,000 
220 
242 


1,100 


-^wiypi... 


730 


1,247 
242 


Nebraska 


Nevada 




81 

12 

432 

1,436 

1,000 

552 


61 
28 
162 
697 
82 
484 


142 


Nflw HamiMihire 




231 

304 

4,906 


271 


New JerseV 




838 


New York 




7,041 


North Carolina 




1,082 

2,264 

55 


Ohio 




1,268 
55 
980 

188 


Oregon 




I^nnsylvania 




1,970 
84 
168 


829 
96 


3,279 


Hhnti^ SniiKnfl 




368 


South Carolina 


668 
1,048 
1,416 


726 




152 

828 

61 


1,200 








1,738 


Vermont 


i96 

54 

900 

281 


14 
264 


271 


Vh^nia 


500 


818 


West Vir^nia 


48 

108 
4 


343 


Wisconsin 




453 
83 


792 


The Territories 


47 


84 
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KIND OF LABOR IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 



States and Kind op 
Labor. 



Alabama 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Arkansas 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
California 

Skilled 

Colorado 

Skilled 

Prison duties., 
Connecticut 

Skilled 

Unsklllrd 

PHson duties.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Georgia 

Unskilled 

Illinois 

Skilled 

Unskilled... . 

Prison duties.. 
Indiana 

SklUed 

Iowa 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
Kansas 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Kentucky 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties:. 

LOUISL^INA' 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
Maine 

Skilled 

Prison duties.. 
Maryland 

Skilled 

Prison duties.. 
Massachusetts 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
MiOHIOAN 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
Minnesota 

Skilled 

Prisen duties.. 
Mississippi 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
Missouri 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 



Convicts at Work. 



Males. Fern's. Total 



666 

15 

551 

506 
506 



818 

318 

154 

87 

67 

563 

466 

66 

31 



138 

5 

138 



1,198 

2,031 

1,284 

432 

815 

995 

995 

712 

318 

345 

49 

586 

887 

201 

1,149 

235 

703 

211 

551 

551 



287 

52 

895 

712 

183 

2,625 

1,985 

119 

521 

1,526 

1,265 

51 

210 

241 



1,075 

56 

1,000 

19 

1,149 

730 

402 

17 



18 



18 584 
.... 15 
18 669 
13 521 
606 
13 
818 
.... 818 
.... 154 
.... 87 
.... 67 
55 61«* 
1 467 



54 85 



3 141 
8 8 
.... 133 
84 1,227 
84 1,227 
22 2,053 
....1,284 
432 
337 
995 
995 



22 



57 
63 



871 
845 
58 
593 
387 
206 
61 1,210 
20 255 



37 
4 
88 



740 
215 



38 
11 
8 
8 



651 

88 

830 

295 

55 

121 1,016 

86 800 

as 216* 

697 8,822 

229 2,214 

119 

468 969 

95 1,621 
75 1,840 

51 

20 280 
9 250 

6 212 
3 88 

25 1,100 

7 68 
1,000 

18 87 

96 1,247 
730 

78 480 
20 87 



States and Kind of 
Labor. 



Nebraska 

SkiUed 

UnskUled 

Nevada 

Skilled 

Prison duties .. 
N. Hampshire... 

Skilled 

UnskiUed 

Prison duties.. 
New Jersey 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
New York 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
No. Carolina — 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 

Prison duties. 
Ohio 

Skilled 

UnskiUed 

Prison duties.. 
Oregon 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Pennsylvania . . . 

SkUled 

UnskiUed 

Prison duties.. 
Rhode Island . . . 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Prison duties.. 
So. Carolina 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Tennessee 

SkUled 

UnskUled 

Prison duties.. 
Trxao 

UnskUled 

Prison duties.. 
Vermont 

SkiUed 

UnskUled 

Prison duties.. 
Virginia 

SkUled 

UnskUled 

W. Virginia 

SkUled 

Prison duties.. 
Wisconsin 

SkUled 

UnskUled 

Prison duties.. 
Territories 

SkUled 

UnskiUed 

Prison duties.. 



Convicts at Work. 



Males. Fern's. TotaL 



227 

12 

142 

81 

61 

~256 

233 

10 

18 

756 

581 

155 

20 

6,887 

6,692; 

845 

850 

1,086 

169 

789 

70 

2,044 

1,522 

150 

372 

56 

46 

10 

2,994 

2,210 

586 

248 



111 
117 
66 
710 
161 
649 
,167 
615 
538 
119 
,718 
,416 
303 
250 
196 
12 
40 
790 
290 
500 



778 
641 
48 
94 
84 
61 
19 
4 



15 



16 



82 
654 

807 



847 
64 
12 
80 
12 
210 
148 



204 



16 



21 



21 



14 



12 
142 

81 

61 
271 
28a 

10 



681 

165 

102 

7,041 

6,99» 

845 

697 

1,062 

181 

8l» 

82 

2,264 

1,670 

150 

484 

65 

45 

la 

8,279 

2,414 

686 

32» 

368 

165 

117 

96 

726 

161 

565 

1,200 

615 

53a 

152 

1,738 

1,416 

82a 

271 

198 

12 

61 

818 

318 

600 

tiS^ 

200 

4a 

792 
641 

4a 

106 
84 
61 
1» 
4 
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RECAPITULATION. 





Convicts at Work. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


United States 


87,245 

22,288 
11,450 
3,507 


2,877 

1,286 

218 

1,423 


40,122 


Skilled 


23,524 


Unskilled 


11,668 




4,d80 







The recapitulation of the foregoing table, Mr. Wright 
declared, "proves that 23,524 convicts employed in pro- 
ductive skilled work in the prisons of the United States, 
compete with 666,625 * workmen employed in the same states 
upon the same kind of work, and with 1,269,240 in the whole 
United States engaged in the same productive industries 
that are carried on in prison; that is, the convicts employed 
in skilled work constitute a little less than two per cent, of 
all engaged at free labor in like industries ; and that is the 
true figure to use in comparing convict with free labor. It 
must be admitted that all the arguments of the opponents 
of convict labor fall to the ground with the establishment 
of these facts. Nor does the fact that in some industries and 
states the proportion is larger than this average, in any way 
invalidate the weight of the statistics presented." 

The more local investigations in Massachusetts resulted in 
the formulation of several conclusions, the more important 
of which are stated as follows in the tenth report of the 
bureau of statistics of labor: 

That convict labor should not be abolished. 

That, with the present policy of prison administration in 
Massachusetts, the contract system of labor, either by the 
day or by the piece, is the wisest as a rule, but that the 
administration should have power to adopt the public 
account system if for the interest of the state. 

That there is a certain amount of competition arising from 
prison manufactures that works injuriously at times and in 
localities, but no general or alarming injury affecting the 



industrial interests of the State. 



1 These figures denoting^ industrial population were taken by Mr. Wriglit from the census 
of 1870. The census of 1880 shows a greater difference between the number of convict and 
the nuoiber of free laborers, in given industries, thus lessening the competition between 
the two. 
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That state prisons should be self-supporting if possible, 
provided the industrial interests of the state, and the reform- 
atory measures of the administration, are not prejudiced to 
an unreasonable extent. 

That the greatest diversity of employments consistent 
with the capacity of the prisons be insisted upon ; this 
diversity of employment to be secured by limiting the num- 
ber of convicts to be contracted for, or the amount of 
products, in any one industry, such limitation to be under 
the direction of the governor and council. 

That, whenever possible, farms shall be carried on by the 
prison administration for the supply of the institutions. 

But in Wisconsin there is no opposition to simple '' convict 
labor." The demand has been for the abolition of the con- 
tract system. No objection is made to the manufacture of 
chairs in the Milwaukee House of Correction, or to the man- 
ufacture of boots, shoes, mittens, brooms, suspenders and 
other articles in the industrial school for boys at Waukesha, 
for in those institutions the laboir of inmates is not let by 
contract to outsiders, but is employed on '' public account," 
under the supervision of the superintendents and inspectors, 
for the exclusive benefit of the institutions and the com- 
munity. 

The contract system in vogue at the state prison, is, 
therefore, all that requires examination. 

If contracting convict labor harms any and benefits none, 
it should be abolished. If it benefits a few and harms 
many, it should be abolished. But if it benefits or lightens 
the burden of the many, it should be retained, even though 
a few, in special directions, may have their benefits balanced 
by the injury the contract system brings upon them ; for, 
it being impossible to establish scientifically exact compen- 
sation between benefits and damages, the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number has been adopted by the 
United States and by the several states as the correct 
criterion of public rule. 

With the foregoing propositions in view, we will look into 
the subject now in hand a little further in its local bearing. 
The claim that " free labor is degraded by competition with 
convict labor," contains more sentimentalism than truth. 
If there is any truth in such a theory, it is degrading for 
man to work at all ; degrading for one to live in a com- 
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munity with convicts and criminals^ and degrading to belong 
to the same human family. 

But competition with criminals does not begin with 
their imprisonment. We must all compete with them when 
they are out, or support them in idleness ; for they will have 
food, clothing and money. Competition with criminals is 
therefore perpetual, whether they are at large, mingling 
with and preying upon the common herd, or worlcing under 
contract in prison. 

Following is a table which will especially interest shoe- 
makers. It shows how labor is divided in the prison shoe 
factory — the number employed in given kinds of work, and 
the amount per day expected of each one. A " case " is a 
box of 24 boots and shoes, and the words " machine " and 
^^hand" indicate whether the convicts work by hand or 
machine. As the various machines depend on one another 
for supplies or stock, each performing a particular oflBce in 
completing the boot, it is clear that if any shall fall behind 
it will prevent the others from accomplishing a full day's 
work. Hence the necessity for fixed tasks. 

PRISON TASK-TABLE. 





's WOI 

of 
rers. 




1 ^1 


Breasting (machine), - 


60 cases. 


1 




50 cases. 


1 


Buzzer (:2iacbine), 


50 cases. 


1 


Beating down sewed work (ma- 






chine), 


10 cases. 


1 


Beating down screwed work 




(machine), - 


20 cases. 


1 


Brushing bottoms (machine) - 


40 cases. 


1 


Brushing bottoms (machine). 


25 cases. 


2 


Brushing bottoms by hand, - 


20 cases. 


1 


Blacking and bmiiishing shanks 


I 




(machine), - - . 


90 cases. 


3 


Back-seaming shoes, (mach.) 


35 cases. 


2 


Crimping (hand), - ^ to 6Jig cases. 


8 


Cutting out comiters (hand). 


80 dozen. 


1 


Counter- stitching (machine). 


35 dozen. 


2 




35 dozen. 


2 


CJotmter-tacking shoes (mach.) 


20 dozen. 


2 


Dressing treed boots (hand), 


40 dozen. 


1 



Heel and edge wax-burnisher 
(machine), - - - 15 cases. 

Lasters (hand), - 3^ to 4 cases. 

Lasting women's calf (hand), 3^ cases. 

Lasting men's fine calf (hand), 3J^ cases. 

Lasting men's fine tipped 
(hand), - - - - 2 11-12 c 

Leveler (miwhine). 

Last pulling (hand). 

Lasting second (hand). 

Lasting calf splits (hand), 

Lasting oil and grained (hand). 

Moulding soles (machine), - 

Nailer (hand). 

Nailing-machine (machine), - 

Pegger (machine), - 

Pasting shoe-linings (hand), • 

Pasting boot-tops (hand) - 

Pasting boot-straps (hand), - 



^1 



50c 
50( 
50< 
55 pairs. 
48 pairs. 
120 dozen. 
1 case. 
45 cases. 
35 cases, 
IS.dozen. 
35 dozen. 
25 dozen. 
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PRISON TASK-TABLE. 

I 






I ^! 



Dressing, cutting, blacking, 
raising welts on seam, grained 
boots, - - - - ao dozen. 

Dressing treed shoes and grain- 
ed shoes, ... 50 dozen. 

Edge-trimmer (machine), 23i^ to 25 dozen. 

Edge-burnisher (machine), - 15 dozen. 

Edge-burnisher, - - 30 dozen. 

Bdge-plaining (machine), - 80 dozen. 

Fitters (hand), - - 10 dozen. 

Fitting outsoles (hand),- - 7 to 8 dozen. 

Fitting insoles (hand), - 15 dozen. 

Fitting and tacking insoles (ma- 
chine), - - - 8 dozen. 

Fitter and tacker (machine), - 25 dozen. 

Heel-making (hand), - 300 to 400 pairs. 

Heeler (machine), - 60 to 75 cases. 

Heel-burnisher (machine). 

Heel-burnisher (machine). 

Heel-burnisher (machine), 

Heel-burnisher (machine), 

Heel-bumisher (machine), 

Heel-nailer (hand) 

Heel-trimmer (machine), - 

Heel-trimmer (machine). 

Heel-trimmer (machine), - 

Heel-breasting and edge trim 
ming (machine). 

Heel-sanding (machine), - 



50< 
30< 
15 < 
381^ cases. 

25< 



38 cases. 
60 cases. 



15 cases. 
30 cases. 



I 



i\ 



Raw-tacker (machine), - 80 

Raw-tacking and second lasting 

(hand) - - - - 15 

Shanker (machine), - 50 

Screwer (machine), - - 21 

Screw-machine (machine), 20 to 25 
Springer (machine), - - 60 

Sand-machine (machine), 60 

Shaving heels and ighftnlrg (ma- 
chine), - - - 18 
Sanding bottoms (machine), • 22 
Stamping (hand), - - 55 
Sole-burnisher (machine), 18^ to 25 
Siding boots (machine), • 20 
Saddle-seaming (machine), 22 
Strapping kip boots (hand), 20 
Strapping lined boots (hand), 15 
Stitching boot-tops (machine), 12 
Taeking insoles (machine), SO to 30 
Tacking inside soles (machine), 120 



cases, 
cases, 
cases, 
cases. 



cases, 
cases. 



Trinuners (machine), - 
Trimmers (machine). 
Trimming boots (machine). 
Treeing shoes (hand), 
Treeing boots (hand). 
Whipping boot-lining (hand). 

Total, - - - - 



20 

50 

60 

8 

8« 
12 



2 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
12 
1 



188 



The work of the following is such that the amount accom- 
plished per day can not be stated: 



Blacking and polishing (hand) 
Cutting over boots (hand) - 
Cutting edges (hand) 
Cutting shoes (hand) 

Cutting strips, tonp;ues, etc., (hand) - 7 

Cutting lifts with dies, (hand) - - 11 

Choremen, - - - - - 6 

Cobbler (hand) . - . . i 

Heel pressing (machine) - - - 1 

Lining and punching (machine) - - 1 

Making boxes (hand) - - - 2 

Machinist, - - - - - 1 

Nail stickers, . - - - e 



5 Miscellaneous work, - 

- 1 Oflflce clerks, 
2 Packing, stenciling, - 

- 2 Runners (helpers) 
Scouring heels. 
Skiving (machine) 
Wetting bottoms (hand) 



Total, 



^ Grand total 



- 22 

2 

- 8 
16 

1 
1 

- 2 

99 
284 



1 This table was prepared some months ago; the present number of convicts under con- 
tract is a little larger. 
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The foregoing tables prove to factory-men that convicts do 
not accomplish as much as free labor using the same ma- 
chines. The most trusty convicts are not allowed to cut 
stock for finer work, because they are too wasteful, and fre- 
quently considerable losses are suffered through the destruc- 
tive acts of vicious prisoners. Other facts tending to show 
the erroneousness of the idea that prison contractors reap 
enormous profits are given thus by Geo. W. Carter, warden 
of the Wisconsin State Prison: 

That there are many drawbacks to convict labor no one 
acquainted with the subject will deny . 

First — It is not permanent. It affords no certainty for 
investments. It cripples all enterprise unless long term 
contracts are secured. 

Second — It is all compulsory work. It is in effect slave 
labor. No stimulus of pay. No motive to encourage the 
men to improve in workmanship, nor to increase their sijeed. 
Every temptation to shirk, and often a vindictive disposition 
to destroy stock and to put machinery out of order to get a 
" lay-off." New-comers are all green at the work, and even 
the best are unequal to paid emplojres. Again, the contract- 
ors are compelled to pay higher prices for their foremen and 
skilled workmen, an item of expense equal to the cost of the 
convict labor in this prison. Furthermore, the contractor 
must keep the full number stipulated employed, if they come 
in. He can not graduate his production to the wants ot trade 
or the seasons of stagnation. Neither can he know with 
any certainty what niunber he may have. The arrivals may 
be more or less than he anticipated; the discharges the same. 
The skilled men at the most intricate machines may uncere- 
moniously leave by pardon, sickness, or the needs of the 
prison for his services at something else. The contractor is 
restricted and surrounded by provisions in the contract, by 
the law and rules of the prison, and in many ways hamp- 
ered, sometimes as he will claim, to his detriment. While I 
do not desire to depreciate the value of convict labor, I be- 
lieve that justice requires a fair statement of facts. Every 
manufacturer who has ever investigated the subject knows, 
the nature of this kind of labor, and every warden who has 
carried on manufacturing on state account can testify that 
one-half the number of free men well paid will do more and 
better work. 

As to the effect of convict labor upon industries outside 
the prison: If all the convicts in our state prison are em- 
ployed on one kind of work, and that work is made a suc- 
cess and a profitable business to the state, it matters not to 
outside industry whether it is carried on by the state or by 
contractors. 
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One boot and shoe manufacturing firm in the state, giving 
employment on an average to eighty-five persons, states: 
" We think and believe that prison contracts injure every 
boot and shoe manufacturer doing business on a legitimate 
basis and paying his help only reasonable wages." Another 
firm, the largest in the state, and giving employment to nearly 
300 persons, would not assume the contract of Wells & Co., at 
even 40 cents per day per convict. Still another firm de- 
clared: "If the competition of the prison boot and shoe 
factory hats injured us to the extent of one penny, we do not 
know it." These statements may be kept in mind while con- 
sideration is given to a few facts. From September 30, 1883,. 
to September 30, 1884 — the period covered by the manufac- 
turing statistics of this bureau — the contractors of the con- 
vict labor in the state prison paid out in Wisconsin sums 
and for purposes as follows: 

For convict labor ..--.-_.. $44,89484 

Wages to free or citizen employes - - - - - - -52,28526 

To Wisconsin firms for material 167,210 84 

Total, - ^,840 »4 1 

There is little to offset this large sum, as the contractors 
have no sales rooms or stores in Wisconsin; in fact, they re- 
port that their sales in Wisconsin during the period now un- 
der view were " nothing." 

Now as to wages: One of the boot and shoe factories 
nearest the state prison reports that employes who averaged 
$9.30 per week in 1878, now average about $12 per week. In 
some departments, however, where skill and machinery 
have increased the average product of workmen, prices per 
piece have slightly declined since 1878, as for illustration: 

Bottoming, ^r dozen— 1878. 1884. 

; Women's.shoes $4 00 $3 75 

Men's heavy boots - - - - - - - --500450 

Siding 1 45 1 45 

Crimping 60 60 

A decline in the price of piece-work does not necessarily 
mean a reduction of earnings. 

Another and larger manufacturer gives a list of wages for 
1884 as follows, by weeks, with the statement that they 
average the same as they have for years: 

1 Not including freights, and expenses not listed. 
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FREE LABOR BOOT AND SHOE WAGE-LIST. 



Total 



Helpers^ 
wages. 



Net earn- 
ings. 



Upper Depmrtment — 

UDper leather cutters 

Lining workers 

Stampers, inkers, etc., (boys) 

Upper fitters (females) 

Table work, sewing on buttons and eyeleting (girls) . 

Sole Leather Department — 

Blackers and fitters 

Helpers (boys) 



Bottoming Department — 

Lasters 

McKay & Fair sewer 

Beating out 

Helper » 

Edge trimmmer 

Heel trimmer 

One helpwfor two machines. 
Heeler 

Two helpers at $6 

Edge setter. 



$12 00 
900 
2 60 
600 
200 



12 00 
300 



12 00 
16 00 
12 00 



16 00 
16 00 



Helper (boy) 

Heel burnisher , 

Helper (boy) , 

Sander and heel scourer 

Helper 

Bottom finisher 

Two helpers, one at $4 and one at $6 

Hand nailers and heelers 

Packers 



24 00 
'1500* 



14 00 
*i6*66* 



82 00 



10 00 
500 





$12 00 
9 00 






2 60 




6 00 
200 

22 00 
300 




12 00 




15 00' 
10 00 


$2 00 


2 00 
13 50 




13 50 


300 


300 
12 00 


12 00 


12 00 
18 00 


200 
200 " 


2 00 
12 00 

2 00 
11 00 


400 


200 
22 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 




5oa 







The facts herein presented show : 1. That financially the 
contract system is a success. 2. That prison discipline and 
health are improved rather than injured. 3. That the pro- 
duct of convict labor does not come in direct competition in 
the state with the products of Wisconsin factories. 4. That 
$263,840.94 per year is paid out in the state by the contractors, 
5. That there has been no material decrease in the average 
wages of free labor engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes in Wisconsin, since the contract system was in- 
augurated; and whenever decreases are reported, they have 
been upon grades of goods not produced in the prison as^ 
well as upon those made by convict labor. 

The facts hereinbefore presented are undoubtedly not what 
professional agitators would like to see given to the people. 
Falsehood, sophistry, prejudice — anything will do for agita- 
tion: but truth is the only thing on which to formulate the 
broad policy of a state or nation, the only guide for patriots, 
statesmen and thinkers. 



> " Helpers " are paid by the operators. 
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WISCONSIN STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

In 1856, J ohn W. Hinton began a series of articles in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel favoring the establishment of a reform 
school for youths. The agitation was continued by the 
Sentinel and the Free Democrat until, on March 7, 1857, a 
law was enacted providing for "a house of refuge for juve- 
nile delinquents in the state of Wisconsin." The school was 
formally dedicated and opened on July 23, 1860. On that 
occasion Gov. Alex. W. Randall, among other things, said: 

I will simply say that this is an institution which has long 
been needed by the state. That we have it now is mainly 
due to the efforts of a few men who long since pressed its 
necessity. * * * i desire particularly at this time to 
speak of the services of a humble man in this connection, 
who labored efficiently, in season and out of season, to this 
end. I refer to John W. Hinton, of Milwaukee, formerly 
connected with the reportorial corps of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

In 1880, in an address on the death of William Blair, of 

Waukesha, made to the inmates of the industrial school, 

Mr. Hinton related the following touching incident: 

The sight of a little boy, whose head was not much higher 
than the table in the old police court of Milwaukee, charged 
with stealing some article of paltry value, and the statement 
of the officer that he stole everything he could and sold it, and 
bought bread and other food with tne money, was the start- 
ing point that in reality led to the erection of this reform 
school. An inquiry into the character of this boy and his 
bringing up, drew out the facts that he was born of a drunken 
mother, that during a drunken fit he first saw the light of 
this world; that a short time after his birth, his father 
attempted to take the life of his wife, and was only pre- 
vented by the interposition of neighbors and officers. The 
father was taken to jail, and finally sentenced for a year to 
state prison. Within a month after his release, at the expira- 
tion of his term, he made another attempt upon the life of 
his wife, nothing but his extreme drunkenness preventing 
him from being the murderer of both mother and child. A 
second term of imprisonment for two years, for assault with 
intent to kill, was served out, when repeated assaults upon 
the mother, with terrible beatings, added to her own intem- 
perance, brought death to her release; and the dead mother 
with a boy between three and four years of age sleeping by 
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her side, was the spectacle that met the officer's search in 
the shanty of the drunkard. The father, too drunk to reach 
his home, had fallen in the street and was there found, and 
thence conveyed to jail; thereby, no doubt, being saved from 
committing actual murder. A second marriage by the 
father, and the descent of the step-mother to drunkenness, 
together with an intense hatred for the child by both the 
woman and her husband, drove the child from his home, and 
made him an outcast. He took things not his own. The 
law called him a thief, and said he had committed " petty 
larceny," and sent him to jail. After leaving the jail, he 
took something from the inside of a building, and then the 
law in its majesty, said he had been guilty of " grand lar- 
ceny," after sixteen able-bodied men, fully charged by a 
judge, and assisted by a district attorney, had made a 
thorough investigation of the matter, by sitting as an in- 
quest on the boy's case — they were styled the grand jury. 

Into this little boy's mind no father had whispered good 
words; that mind, the infant mind, which, like pure wax, 
can be softened or hardened, as kind or harsh words fall 
upon it; that mind capable of receiving, ave, and of retain- 
ing almost any impression the moulder might desire to make, 
had been cruelly and wickedly neglected. Upon that infant 
ear the music of a mother's love had never fallen. Neither 
a mother's nor a father's love or care had been his — worse 
than an orphan — an infant thief and criminal from neces- 
sity. Who, with a spark of humanity, could but feel for 
him, and feel that it was a lasting disgrace to a state that 
there was no place other than a jail or a state prison, to 
which such a child could be sent, if not for humanity's sake, 
at least for economy? For the education of such is the 
cheapest course a state can pursue. 

I remember the incident of that little waif in the police 
court, as well as though it were but yesterday. While con- 
templating his forlorn, helpless condition, a lady in court 
sent me a piece of paper on which was written — 

" No mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer; 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintained. 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice restrained." 

No mother's care!! How expressive. I remember hold- 
ing a conversation with a lady as to the benefits of maternal 
care, upon which I thought she did not lay sufficient stress, 
and asked her if she had not read of the wonderful telescope 
made for Herschel, the celebrated Enrfish astronomer, she 
replied in the aflSrmative, but had not observed the principal 
feature of its construction. I remarked that it was the ex- 
quisite polish of its interior, which was done solely by the 
hand of a women, and pointed out to her that it was almost 
an invariable rule that whenever an exceptionally good man 
or boy was found, the polishing of his moral nature might 
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be ascribed to his mother's hand. And how truthfully does 
one of our poets exclaim — 

".Good God! to think upon a little child 

That has no childish days, 
^o careless joy, no frolics wild 

No words of prayer or praise.*" 

That little boy's case, as well ag others, being reported, 
/enlisted a feeling in behalf of juvenile offenders. 

The Sentinel took the lead in advocating the erection of a 
house of refuge for the county of Milwaukee. In spite of 
outside attempts at ridicule, it followed the matter uj) with 
untiring zeal. Not even the hostility of certain criminal 
officers, who regarded it in a pecuniary light and became 
fearful that it might lessen the " jail profits" for board, etc., 
and the occasional " fat job " of taking a manacled infant to 
Waupun, could check it; it fpUowed up the subject, the 
arrest and conviction of any juvenile offender adding fresh 
stimulus. It was soon helped by other members of the press, 
for whenever a subject is becoming popular, it speedily finds 
advocates, and a state reform school, at once an honor and 
a credit to Wisconsin, was the result of the well directed 
efforts of a few men enlisted in a good cause, aided by the 
press in giving publicity to their views. 

The industrial school is not a penal but a reformatory and 
educational institution. Those committed to its care are 
given a rudimentary education, and, as far as practicable, 
^re trained in the use of tools and various forms of manual 
labor. Those committed to its charge are largely unfortu- 
nates. Some of them are born with malformations of mental 
faculties, with vicious tempers and downward tendencies. 
These are the most unfortunate class with which the school 
has to deal. They are not responsible for their tempers and 
dispositions any more than for their existence or physical 
appearance. They have defects which no reformatory 
school, be it never so strict or liberal, kind or harsh in its 
vcourse of training, can wipe out or completely bring into 
subjugation. None of them, however, leave the institution 
in as deplorable a condition as that in which they enter, 
and many are so thoroughly taught in the art of self-gov- 
*ernment that they become the best of citizens; but others, 
returning with their imforjtu^nate natural defects to their old 
haunts, overcome and forget all the influence of the indus- 
trial school, and rapidly ieiXl to ruin or cells in the state 
prison. Some are the viictiflpis of unfortunate marriages. 
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quarreling, drinking, thieving, slothful parents; others are 
merely bright, intelligent boys with an extra amount of 
spirit and mischievousness, and others are wandering 
orphans who come within the scope of the law governing 
the commitment of children to the institution. Of all such, 
a good account can be given. They rapidly yield to the 
beneficial influences brought to bear in the school, work- 
shop and chapel, and become, in a reasonably short time, 
good boys, and, ultimately, the very best of citizens. In 
fact, the good dispositioned boys of intelligence sent out 
from the industrial school are, as a general thing, 
better prepared to cope single-handed with the affairs of the 
world, than those of equal ability who have not received 
such training. 

Inmates are not allowed the use of tobacco, liquors, or 
demoralizing literature. 

The subjoined table shows the number of boys duly com- 
mitted to the industrial school since its organization: 
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DELINQUENTS BY COUNTIES AND YEARS. 



COUNTUCS. 

AdaiP^ 


! 


1 


1 


^ 


i 


1 


i 

1 
*i 

8 

'2 

4 
6 

*i 

2 

i 

12 
2 

'4 

*8 

*i 

'2 
*i 
1 

5 


2 

i 
2 
2 
1 

12 
'2 

5 

1 
8 
1 
2 

16 

1 

'7 
2 
4 

8 

ii 

72 


1 

2 

i 

3 

** 

6 

i 

3 

i 

'5 
1 

*i 
'4 

*8 
4 

2 
"2 

i 

2 

1 

"6 
68 


'a 

8 
4 
4 
3 

'9 
'8 

2 

*8 

'2 
'5 

4 

'5 

1 

*i 

i 
*i 

6 

'4 


"6 

'2 
"4 

8 

1 
8 

"7 
5 
2 

1 


i 

■* 
5 
2 

3 

ii 

1 
1 
2 


i 

■*8 

i 
"i 

6 

8 

"*i 

is 

1 

"6 


'4 

*8 

*8 
3 

*i 

is 
i 

8 


1 

*2 
"2 

"2 

1 
7 
5 

1 

"2 

"7 
8 
2 

1 
1 


i 

1 
1 

"6 

"z 

"2 
3 
3 
2 


**8 

"i 
2 
2 
4 


'i9 
**3 


"8 

"2 

1 


i 

"7 
"2 


i 


i 

'2 

1 

"2 
5 


'2 
'2 

's 

5 

1 
1 

i 

6 

'2 

■7 

1 
1 

6 

"3 

26 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

'4 

2 
1 

*i 
i 

4 
'5 

i 


i 

1 

'8 

■3 
8 

1 
3 

2 

*i 

8 

'4 

2 

1 

1 

'3 
1 

4 
1 

2 

i 
is 

8 

1 

2 

*i 

2 

1 

i2 

4 
5 

2 

*i 

*i 
5 

8 

1 


i 

"i 

"8 

"2 
"2 

3 

1 

"3 

1 

**6 
2 
2 
2 

"i 
"i 

"6 

"i 

1 

5 
2 
4 

27 

1 

"2 

"i 
"i 

"s 

5 

2 
"2 

"s 
2 

1 
1 

4 

"*i 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 


1 

4 
1 
1 

'ios 
2 

"17 
10 

8 


Ashland.... 

Barron. 

Bayfield.... 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet ... 
Chippewa.. 
Clark 


*i 


i 
i 


*4 

1 

i 

1 

*i 

3 
9 

ii 

2 
1 

i 

" 

8 
5 


8 

4 

1 
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Up to 1871 male and female delinquents were committed 
to the school; since then only boys have been sent to Wau- 
kesha. At first as delinquents served out their terms of 
commitment, they were turned loose without funds with 
which to secure transportation to their homes or any locality 
where employment could be had. Now, however, the dis- 
charged are provided with a new suit of clothes each and 
transportation to their former places of residence. 

The school farm consists of 223 acres of good land on 
which are raised all kinds of vegetables, grains and cereals 
common to the climate, except wheat; also cows, poultry, 
horses and pigs. A perfect system of labor is therefore 
necessary on the farm as well as in the shops. A shoe shop 
was started in September, 1860, and during the following 
month a tailoring shop. Both are still in operation, turning 
out all the boots, shoes, socks, mittens, suspenders, panta- 
loons, coats, caps and other wearing apparel required by the 
inmates. The carpenter shop, repairing rooms, kitchen and 
laundry are necessary adjuncts which make money for the 
state by saving it, at the same time affording practical in- 
struction to the boys connected with them. 

For several years brooms and chairs were manufactured, 
but at no profit. The manufacture of boots, shoes, sus- 
penders, socks and mittens — all by hand — is a constant 
source .of profit to the state and a means of teaching the 
boys useful trades. The goods are of superior quality and the 
demand for them always exceeds the product, at good prices. 

The factory product of the industrial school from October 
1, 1883, to October 1, 1884, was as follows: 

1442 doz. pre. boots, - - .... $48,17600 

97 doz. prs. shoes, - - - - - - - - 1, 455 00 

551 doz. machine made cotton socks, - - - - - 551 00 

86 doz. machine made wool socks, - - - - - - 801 00 

16 doz. hand knit wool socks, - - - - - - 64 00 



17 doz. hand knit wool mitts, 
213 pairs suspenders strapped, 
886 jackets, 

907 prs. cassimere pants, 
106 prs. cottonade pants, 
209 prs. overalls, 

44 cottonade jackets, 
128 cassimere vests, 

ao cassimere caps, - 

82 aprons. 



6800 

21 30 

643 50 

767 50 

175 50 

- 125 40 

2200 

92 25 

too 

9 60 
Total value, .....* $62,481 06 

e-L. a 
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Only a few hours in each day are devoted to labor; the re- 
mainder to school, calisthenics and recreation. On Sunday 
regular chapel services are held, and various forms of 
wholesome amusement are introduced. A cornet band, 
supplied with good instruments, is maintained by the boys, 
who receive weekly instruction from a competent teacher. 
To belong to the band requires a good record as well as 
musical genius. The boys are proud of the organization. 

In the main building is a well selected library of about 
1,000 volumes and various newspapers and periodicals. The 
reading room contains about three hundred volumes of books 
and Wisconsin newspapers. Inmates are also allowed to re- 
ceive books and newspapers from their friends and parents, 
provided nothing objectionable is sent. 

Inmates are required to aid in cooking, washing, ironing, 
cleaning the rooms and doing any necessary work about the 
institution. They thus learn to do all kinds of every-day 
work in the neatest and most systematic manner. 

As a part of the government of the school a system of 
advancement for good and punishment for bad behavior is 
in force. 

As far as society and the future well-being of the state are 
concerned, the industrial school occupies a very important 
position. In it delinquent and unfortunate boys are given 
thorough mental training, and all are taught to do garden- 
ing, tend horses and cattle, plow, sow and reap, make boots, 
shoes, socks, mittens, caps, clothing and repairs, to use tooli?, 
to lay brick and stone, to do laundry work and cooking, to 
care for their rooms and to be obedient, self-governing, 
ambitious and respectable. They have warm clothing and 
an abundg^nce of plain but wholesome food. 

Backed by the laws and the power of the state, the indus- 
trial school is able to accomplish for delinquent and unfor- 
tunate boys what could be done by no other means. Its 
silent influences upon the industrial people of each genera- 
tion are wholesome and far-reaching. 
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MILWAUKEE COUNTY HOUSE OF CORRECTION: 

The Milwaukee County House of Correction is a manuf act- 
uring establishment in which labor is performed by con- 
victs for the benefit of the community which supports it, 
and for the punishment of offenders. In 1865 jail expenses 
in Milwaukee had become so burdensome that the house of 
correction was established and the present buildings erected 
for the purpose of providing remunerative employment for 
such persons as are convicted of less than the more serious 
state prison offenses, in order to reduce the cost of their 
maintenance in prison. 

The amended law as to commitmonts to the house of cor- 
rection reads thus: 

All persons convicted in said court [municipal court of 
Milwaukee county] who would otherwise be sentenced to 
be imprisoned at hard labor in the state prison for any term 
not exceeding three years, and all persons convicted in said 
court in city prosecutions, and in other cases, who would 
otherwise be sentenced or committed to imprisonment in 
the county jail, may be sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor in the house of correction of Milwaukee county. 

In 1882 the legislature, in an '^act to suppress vagabond- 
age," granted authority to Waukesha, Racine and Kenosha 
counties to commit their minor criminals and vagrants to 
the Milwaukee County House of Correction upon paymen 
of $2.25 per week jper capita. 

The house is supported by taxation upon Milwaukee 
coipity; but for convicts sentenced from the city of Milwau- 
kee for the violation of city ordinances, the city must pay 
♦1.50 i)er week jper capita. 

The manufactures of the institution consist of chairs alone. 
There is no authority to lease or contract the labor of the 
prisoners, hence chairs are made and sold by and for the 
benefit of Milwaukee county exclusively. The hours of 
labor are 10 hours in summer and during: daylight in winter. 
Books from a good library in the institution are loaned to 
prisoners every Sunday, and Protestant and Catholic relig- 
ious services are held in the house every week. 
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Of last year's work Florian J. Ries, inspector, says, in his 
report: 

The general balance sheet shows that the cost for main- 
taining the prison was $20,150.52, while the net earnings of 
the chair factory were $5,164.69, making the net cost to the 
county $14,985.83. 

The number of chairs manufactured during the year was 
124,427, for which 1,342,741 feet of lumber was used. The 
number of chairs sold was 134,760. 

The persons committed to the house of correction do not 
come from tlie ranks of the wealthy. They compose a class 
least able, from a financial point of view, to engage in labor 
that brings no return to themselves or their families. The 
subjoined statistics, covering a period of five years, prepared 
from official records by John Wingender, clerk of the Mil- 
waukee house of correction, are very suggestive: 

PRISONERS COMMITTED DECEMBER 16, 1879, TO DECEMBER 18, 1888. 

Male. Fern. Total. 

During the year 1880, 950 72 1,022 

During the year 1881, - - - - - - 1,802 118 1,420 

During the year 188?, 1,519 107 1,626 

During the year 1888, --.... 1,162 110 1,272 

Total, 4,938 407 5,840 

AVERAGE NUMBER IN PRISON BY YEARS. 

1880, 118 

1881, 186, 

1882, - 221 

1883, 173 

CRIMES OR OFFENSES. 

Male. Fern. Total. 

Assault, -.-.--... 2 2 

Assault and battery, ------- 170 7 177 

Assault with Intent to kill 1 I 

Assault with intent to rape, ------ i i 

Assault with intent to do great bodily harm, - - - ■ 3 8 

Armed with loaded revolver, ----- 17 17 

Burglary, 66 1 67 

Burglary in day-time, -•,---- 3 8 

Burglary and larceny, -------i i 

Breaking and entering dwelling'in day-time, - - - 8 g 

Breaking and entering dwelling with intent to steal« - • 2 2 

Breaking and entering store building in night-time, - > 8 8 

Breaking and entering ship with intent to commit larceny, - 2 2 

Breaking and entering shop with intent to bommit larceny, - 4 4 

Breaking and entering bam, ------ i i 

Carrying concealed weapons, . - . . . is is 

Carrying loaded revolver, ------g 8 

Concealing birth of bastard chUd, - - . - i i 

Cruelty to animals, ------- 7 7 
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Common drunkard, _--*-- 
Dnmk and disorderly, - - - - - 

Drunk, __.----- 

Disorderly .._-.. 

Embezzlement, ...-.- 

Entering bam, ..-.-- 
Forgery, ._.-.-- 

Fornication, .-..--- 

Felonious assault, ------ 

False personation, ------ 

False pretenses, ------ 

Grand larceny, ..----- 

Highway robbery, _ - - - - 

Horse stealing, ------- 

Indecent exposure, - - . - - 

Inmate house of ill fame - - . - - 

Inmate disorderly house, - - - - - 

Keeping house of ill fame - - - - - 

Keeping disorderly house, - - - - 

Keeping dog without license, - - - - 

Larceny, >.--.-- 

Larceny from person, - - - - - 

Larceny, second offense, - - - - - 

Larceny of a horse, - - - - - 

Larceny of a mare, ------ 

Manslaughter, first degree, - - - - 

Manslaughter, third degree. 

Manslaughter, fourth degree, - - - - 

Maliciously and feloniously defacing building, - 

Maliciously killing a domestic animal. 

Obtaining money under false pretenses. 

Procuring false affidavits in support of pension claims. 

Petit larceny, ------- 

Pointing and aiming fire arms. 

Receiving stolen goods, - - - - - 

Resisting officer, ------ 

Rape, -------- 

Robbery, ------- 

Seduction, - - 

Selling liquor without license - - - - 

Selling hquor to Indians, - - - - - 

Threaten to murder, - - - 

Threaten to beat and wound, - - - - 

Threaten to shoot, - - - - - 

Uttering forged check, - - - - - 

Uttering counterfeit coin, _ . - . 

Vagrancy, ------- 

Violating dog ordinance, . . - - 

Violating section 6448 U. S. Revised Statutes, - 
Violating section 3898 U. S. Revised Statutes, 
Violating section 4579 U. S. Revised Statutes, - 
Violating section 5488 U. S. Revised Statutes, 
Violating section 6488 U. S. Revised Statutes, - 

Total, - 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



drivers, 



1,909 
519 
164 
189 

lao 

121 
112 
111 
101 

77 



Puddlers,- - 

Bookkeepers, - 

Confectioners, 

Porters, - 

TeaQhers, - 

Schoolboys, 

Locksmiuis, 

Bricklayers, 

Bookbinders, 

Weavers, 

Watchmakers, 

Journalists, 

Dyers, 

Druggists, 

Ropemakers, 

Collectors, 

Jewellers, - 

Wheelwrights, 

BrushmaKers, 

Chimney sweepers, 

Chairmakers, 

Miners, - 

Stewards, - 

Lawyers, 

Bootblacks, 

Marble cutters. 

Millers. 

Physicians, 

Coppersmiths, 

Drovers, 

Gasfitters, - 

Merchants, 

Patternmakers, 

Photographers, 

No occupation. 

Clergymen, 

Drayman, - 

Horse doctor, - 

Sailmaker, - 

Tavern keeper. 

Wire worker, 

Com operator, 

Sundiy occupations. 

Females, 

Total, 



146 
407 



5,840 



EDJJCATION. 

Read and write, ------ 

Read only, ------- 

Neither read nor write, - - - - - 

Total, 



Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


4,873 


314 


8,687 


111 


80 


141 


449 


63 


612 


4,983 


407 


5,840 



NATIONALITY OF ILLITERATES. 

Male. 

Native born. White, 110 

Native bom, Colored, ------ n 

Native bom, Indians, .-..---- 7 

Foreign bom, Ireland, ------ 153 

Foreign bom, Germany, ------ 65 

Foreign bom, Norway and Sweden, - - - - gs 

Foreign bom, Canada, -------22 

Foreign bom, England, ----- ig 

Foreign bom, Poland, ------ 13 



Fem. 


Total 
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25 
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18 
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Male, Fern. Total 

Foreign bom, Bohemia, -.-.-. 8 8 1 

Foreign bom, Scotland, ------ 8 

Foreign bom, Switzerland, - . - . . 2 

Foreign bom, Russia, 2 

Foreign bom, Denmark, -...*-- 2 

Foreign bom, Austria, ------- i 

Foreign bom, France, ...... i 

Foreign bom, Italy, ------- 

Total, 

SOCIAL RELATIONS. 
Single^ -------- 

Married, -...--. 

Widowed- ..-...-. 
Divorced, ..---.. 

Total, 

HABITS. 
Intemperate, --...-- 
Moderate drinkers, ------ 

Strictly temperate, ------ 

Total, 

No page in history records a sadder story than those pre- 
ceding which set forth the offenses and occupations of the 
5,340 persons committed to the Milwaukee county house of 
correction during the years 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883. 

Of common day-laborers there were 1,909 — more than one- 
third of the whole number committed. In fact, the entire 
list, with a few unimportant exceptions, is of laborers and 
artisans. Thus the Milwaukee county house of correction 
is supported by those people in the city of Milwaukee who 
maintain themselves and those dependent upon them by 
their daily labor! 

What brought them there? Strong drink. Of the entire 
5,340, 3,146 were '' intemperate drinkers" — drunkards in real- 
ity — and 2,175 '^moderate drinkers," thus leaving but 19 
who claimed to use no intoxicating liquor at all! 

A glance at thejiist of offenses simply confirms the popu- 
lar impression of the results of excessive liquor-drinking. 
Three '' common drunkards " were committed, while 1,711 
were sent up for " drunk and disorderly " conduct, and 1,406 
for simple drunkenness — total 3,120. To this number may 
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properly be added the 714 committed under the charge of 
^^ disorderly conduct/' as most or all of them would not have 
been disorderly if they had not previously imbibed intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

Now let us see what this exhibit means, using the year 
1883 as an illustration. During that year the persons com- 
mitted to the house of correction spent 63,050 days in prison. 
Deduct from this 10,757 for Sundays and holidays, and 1,927 
for sickness and disability, and the re remain 50,366 produc- 
tive labor days. 

At the lowest possible average of wages, $1.25 per day, 
thes^ convicts could have earned for themselves $62,457.50. 
If one-half of this sum had been spent for board or subsist- 
ence, in case they had been at work instead of in prison^ 
there would have been left $31,228.75, or $24.55 apiece — 
enough for a good suit of clothing, or, in ten years, enough 
to purchase a comfortable home or a small farm. 

But this exhibit means more than days of lost time and 
dollars of lost wages. It means, debt, disgrace, mistrust,, 
increased burdens for friends and relatives, heart-aches,, 
disasters to mind, body and reputation, and an increased 
charge upon the tax-payers of the community. 

Workingmen, beware of drunkenness! 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Wisconsin industrial school for girls, at North Point,. 
Milwaukee, is for delinquent and unfortunate girls what the 
Waukesha school is for boys. The following subjects may 
be properly committed to the institution: 

1. Those found in circumstances of manifest danger of 
falling into habits of vice and immorality through lack of 
care and control. * 

2. Truants, vagrants and beggars. 

3. Viciously inclined girls under sixteen, and boys under 
ten years of age who are stubborn and unruly and refuse to 
obey those who properly have the care of them. 
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4. Those who have committed any offense punishable in 
adults by fine or imprisonment, or both, other than imprison- 
ment for life. 

The school was founded in 1875 by private charity, and is 
under the control of a board of managers originally chosen 
by the donors to its funds and elected annually. The stat- 
utes provide that for each girl committed by legal process, 
the county from which such commitment is made, shall pay 
not more than $2.50 per week. 

The school is designed to be a reformatory institution and 
a temporary place of custody and instruction. Its object is 
prevention and reformation. 

The system of discipline and education is specially adapted 
to the condition and wants of the inmates. It aims to pro- 
vide the instruction as well as the care and restraints of a 
well regulated family. Its culture is physical, sanitary, ed- 
ucational and religious, but not sectarian. 

It was organized under the act of 1875, and has received 
from the legislature sums amounting to $50,000 for buildings, 
improvement of grounds and stock, and furnishings. The 
city of Milwaukee has also given for its use a tract of over 
eight acres of land, the state holding the title deeds to this 
property. The site is high and healthful, commanding a 
fine view of the beautiful bay of Milwaukee. 

The buildings afford in all the requisites for distinct fam- 
ily life, three separate dwellings, designated as the main 
home, the children's home and the cottage, and include a 
kindergarten room, two infirmaries, a laundry and three 
large school-rooms. The children's home takes boys and 
girls under eleven years of age; the main home, girls from 
eleven upwards, dividing them into four distinct classes, ac- 
cording to age and morals, with fair facilities for suitable 
separation and instruction. The cottage is an additional 
and entirely separate building for properly restraining and 
influencing the older or more depraved. 

In addition to the inmates sent by legal process, the school 
receives a number of charity subjects, supported by a fund 
contributed by citizens of Milwaukee, and also boards and 
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teaches incorrigible children for parents or guardians on 
their payment of the same sum as is paid by the coimties. 

The school has received, to October 1, 1884, 457 inmates — 
from forty different coimties, about one-quarter of the whole 
number coming from Milwaukee county. The present num- 
ber of inmates is 165. 

The children are placed out imder guardianship of the 
board, by adoption, indenture, and by return to homes. 
Two hundred and ninety4wo have been thus dismissed, all 
but twelve or fifteen of whom are still in their minority and 
wards of the school. By visits and correspondence, influence 
and authority are maintained over them, and troubles ad- 
justed. Ninety per cent, of the discharged children are liv- 
ing creditable and respectable lives. 

Inmates are taught housework, cooking, sewing, knitting, 
patching, embroidery and all kinds of useful and fancy 
work. The various garments needed for clothing, and cloth 
articles for furnishing the house are made by the girls, who 
also do a large amount of custom work for those who desire 
in this manner to help support the school. Numerous articles 
are likewise made to sell. 

Women, to a larger extent than men, can make the world 
good or bad. This school for girls, therefore, may in some 
respects be considered as of even more importance than that 
for boys at Waukesha. Especially is the industrial feature 
of far-reaching value, owing to the constant decrease in the 
number of young women whose household knowledge and 
training make them fit helpmeets for clerks, mechanics, 
artisans, and men of moderate means. 
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PART III. 



APPRENTICES. 

The term apprentice has not in this country that rigid and 
comprehensive meaning which attaches to it in the old 
world. It too frequently means only a minor, who, although 
doing precisely the same grade of labor as adults, receives 
only child's wages; whereas it should mean a fixed and con- 
scientious system of mastering a trade by serving faithfully 
in all its branches. Hence, in the United States, almost 
every trade is well sprinkled with men who never served an 
apprenticeship and are mere "jacks " — competent only here 
and there in a calling of whose every branch they should be 
complete masters. 

Prescriptions are sometimes compounded in such a man- 
ner that they kill; brick and stone structures fall by reason 
of having been improperly built by those ignorant of the 
strength of material, and steam boilers of all kinds explode 
in the care of engineers unacquainted with the principles of 
hydraulics, pressure and mechanical movements. 

Chapter 167, laws of 1882, declares what qualifications 
pharmacists must possess, and also provides punishments 
for violations of the law in respect thereto; but no attempt 
is made to regulate or prescribe qualifications for any other 
trade or business that is dangerous to life or limb. 

Nevertheless the statutes of Wisconsin contain several 
provisions in relation to apprentices, simply as apprentices, 
not for the purpose of prescribing tutelage. Chapter CX, R. 
S. of 1878, is entirely devoted to that subject, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether an apprentice was ever dealt with in Wiscon- 
sin according to the terms of this law; especially is it 
doubtful whether apprentices receive the full benefit of sec- 
tion 2,379. 
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Apprentices, not understanding the law, usually bind 
themselves out by the most indefinite verbal contracts, with- 
out the required consent, formality or indentures. It is 
agreed that the minor shall receive so much pay during the 
first year, and, if he shall remain, a certain increase of 
wages thereafter; and that is all there is to the bargain. 

This Bureau found no contracts with apprentices — except 
in the case of orphans — that complied with the law, and 
usually the verbal agreements comprehend nothing but the 
graduation of wages, liable to be terminated at the option 
of either party without notice, bar or redress. 

Under such circumstance occasional hardship may be en- 
tailed upon apprentices, so-called, by discharging them dur- 
ing periods of dullness; but this lax system is nevertheless 
not wholly without benefits. If an apprentice whose con- 
tract applies merely to wages is maltreated in any way, he 
can quickly escape maltreatment by abandoning his place, 
if not his trade. 

The old-fashioned form of apprenticeship, it is true, re- 
quired persons to devote a large share of their minority to 
perfecting a knowledge of their chosen trade, without much 
remuneration outside of the knowledge thus gained; but 
when in that trade they became fully perfected, they^ were 
able to command the best attainable wages. And further, if 
they showed any special ability or tact in their chosen direc- 
tion, the apprenticeship developed, strengthened and per- 
fected it, and made them leaders in their trade, always 
prepared to earn good wages. 

The present system is in consonance with the modern 
American idea of speed. It does, it is true, enable a boy 
to get, during his minority, somewhat larger wages than 
the average pay of a bounden apprentice faithfully master- 
ing all the intricacies of his trade; but when that boy reaches 
the period of manhood and maturity, he is not the full and 
practiced master of any trade or profession that he should be 
in this swift and progressive age, and so, in a majority of 
cases, he remains a common man, receiving common wages 
and occupying a conmion position through life. 

" Wood-butchers " are common in this country, even among 
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those on the shady side of life; and they are generally poor 
men and " out of a job " a large share of the time, because 
of their incompetency. They never mastered any trade 
whatever, and the penalty for their neglect is inflicted in 
old age, striking their children and families as well as them- 
selves. 

A return to a more thorough and general system of ap- 
prenticeship, upon such a liberal and intelligent basis as, in 
this prosperous country of abundant raw materials, the mas- 
ters can easily afford, would do much toward equalizing 
wages, dignifying labor, preventing strikes and elevating, 
the standard of workmanship. 

The skilled artisan occupies a higher place in public esteem, 
wears better clothing and a more general air of intelligence 
and contentment than the mere " jack," who is a half -paid 
machinist one day, a wood-sawyer the next, a "coarse- 
work " carpenter the next, a farmer the next, an idler the 
next and an unsuccessful man always. 

The Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics, in discussing the 

decadence of genuine apprenticeship and trade-learning 
says: 

Formerly youths were bred to a trade by contract 
and stipulation, and learned it, step by step and thoroughly, 
so that by the end of their term they were accomplished 
workmen. But apprenticeship, as a system, is practically 
abolished; for, although the name is still in use, few of the 
rising generation at work in the shops and factories are 
bound by any agreement or are apprentices in fact. This 
must needs be a disadvantage to the learner; his own pleas- 
ure and his employer's pleasure being the only bond of union 
between the two, the interest of the latter lies not in placing 
the young man under the supervision of a competent master 
by whose instruction he may profit, and the employer in the 
end finds his gain from the work to be done by the appren- 
tice in the latter part of his term after he has become SKilled, 
but in getting out of him, f roHi month to month, as much as 
he can. As in mental work, so in mechanical, competency, 
skill, thoroughness come not as natural gifts — they are to 
be acquired; they must be taught and learned. 

The disappearance of the apprentice system has tended to 
foster a natural vanity, which we see illustrated daily, in the 
desire to bring up one or two sons of a family to be clerks, 
book-keepers, or to follow some other "genteel occupation," 
of which clean hands and nice clothes, and a " respectable ap- 
pearance " are the concomitants. The number seeking clerk- 
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ships appears to be proportionately greater each year, and 
because people will so numerously seek this kind of employ^ 
ment by which to live and fail to realize their hopes, it be- 
comes one of the sources of the genteel pauperism which is 
beginning to make its appearance among us. 

It is asserted by some well-informed and close observers 
that the majority of tramps, paupers, and criminals is drawn 
from the class that starts out in life as clerks, book-keepers, 
and followers of other *' genteel occupations," and few from 
among the ranks of skilled mechanics. Statistics compiled 
in recent years in Massachusetts show that out of 1,727 male 
adult paupers in that state, when the returns were tabulated, 
887, or more than one-half, had not learned a trade, and that 
but few of the remainder had attempted to serve an appren- 
ticeship; in fact that the majority had never learned now to 
make a living by honest labor. A farther return showed 
that of 4,340 convicts, 2,991, or 68 per cent., never had a trade 
or fixed occupation; and of 220 committed to a certain prison 
in one year, 147 were without a trade or any regular means 
of earning a living. In another state, out of 373 prisoners 
committed in one year, 284 had no fixed occupation. 

The fact seems to be incontrovertible that thorough trade- 
learning is and has been for some time on the decline, and 
•that, a large share of the better positions in industrial pur- 
suits are filled directly from the schools and workshops of 
Europe. Not only so, but there is a growing and dangerous 
prejudice in the United States against manual labor and 
trade professions. A leading question is then: What can be 
done to counteract this prejudice — what brought forward 
to take the place of apprenticeship? 

This very important problem is discussed in following 
pages, under the head of " Industrial Education." 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Have those who earn a livelihood by the manifold forms 
of manual labor, received their just share of attention from 
the state? All men of sense know that no government — 
federal, state or municipal — can make wages high, subsist- 
ence cheap or work plentiful, or change profligacy to thrift. 
But there are, nevertheless, many things concerning the 
welfare of the masses, which, although within easy guard- 
ianship of the state, are yet largely neglected. 
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In our state university, a noble institution, students are 
taught to become chemists, surveyors, farmers, pharmacists 
and lawyers, as much money-making callings as cooper- 
ing, telegraphy, phonography, brick-making, tailoring, 
manufacturing or banking. The state expends a large sum 
of money for the purpose of turning out numbers of lawyers 
every year. But what practical instruction has the state 
furnished to those who niust become builders, carpenters, 
iron-workers, printers, engravers, telegraphers, coopers, 
masons, wagon-makers, potters, platers, weavers, pattern- 
makers and kindred workers ? Should the state take under 
her guardian wing the education of lawyers — non-producers 
in every respect — and pass over those who fell her forests, 
drain her cities, open her mines, buil<^ and run her factories, 
construct and manage her railways and become the general 
instruments of her growth and progress ? 

It is true that, in a small way, a mechanical engineering 
department was established in 1877 in the university, which 
has since increased slowly in scope and usefulness. In 
respect to this branch of practical education. Prof. C. I. 
King, its superintendent, makes the following statement for 
this volume: * 

The course in mechanical engineering was established in 
1877, and with it was commenced, as a prime requisite, the 
fitting up of a proper machine shop wherein instruction in 
practical mechanics and machine construction might be 
given in connection with that of class-rooms. 

Starting with one lathe and one drill-press, the equipment 
consists now of a Seller's planer, three engine lathes, a 
hand lathe, a Brown & Sharp milling machine, a grinding 
lathe for grinding hard substances, a Fox lathe for screw 
and brass work, a portable boring and drilling machine, a 
Fitchburg upright drills a slate sensitive drill with Brown & 
Sharp centering attachment, sl Jones & Lamsen engine 
lathe with "turret head" for making screws, etc., a Grant & 
Boyert engine lathe and a Reed engine lathe with con- 
veniently placed and arranged work-benches and vises and 
a large collection of taps, dies, twist-drills and fluted 
reamers: also a Stowe flexible shaft and attachment, the 
gift of George Burnham, of Philadelphia. 

Nine hundred and fifteen hours' work in the machine shop 
is required throughout the course of four years. 

1 Science Hall, in which this branch was tauj^ht, burned on the night of Dec. 1, 1884. Per- 
haps when it shall be rebuilt more ample accommodations for s^plied mechanics will be 
provided. 
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The method of instruction is modeled after the Russian 
system and that of the Worcester, Massachusetts, institute 
of industrial science. 

During the first term of the freshman year, the work is 
simply an instructional process, teaching the handling of 
tools and the simpler kinds of tool-work; and right here 
allow me to say that this work could be done in the prepara- 
tory schools so that the student in this as well as other de- 
partments of the university, could enter at once upon the 
advanced course. 

There is no reason why the manual should not be on a par 
with the niental training, instead of being greatly inferior, 
as is almost uniformly the case in the lack of proper instruc- 
tion in this most necessary branch in the lower schools. 

As the students advance in the use of tools they are put 
on the lathes, planer and milling machines, are taught pat- 
tern-making, gear-cutting, forging and moulding. 

The constructive feature is perhaps the most prominent 
one of our work. Stttdents are encouraged throughout the 
course to use their inventive faculties, and are required in 
the senior year as one of the conditions of graduation, to 
produce a piece of apparatus original in its design and prac- 
tical in its workings. 

As an example of what has been done may be mentioned 
a telescope \ equatorially mounted, designed and made en- 
tirely by one of the graduates and which is considered per- 
fect of its kind. 

The students, under the direction and with the aid of the 
superintendent have constructed from drawings a large lathe 
of new and original design, for an eastern institution; also a 
grinding lathe, a portable drill, a number of small tools, such 
as reamers, surface-plates and straight-edges; also a Gramme 
electric machine. 

A great deal of repairing for the different departments of 
the university has been done in the machine shop; much 
work was done in the 'fitting up of the Washburn Observa- 
tory. Carpentering, or wood- work, is not taught on account 
of the lack of facilities. 

If a student makes good use of his time, the work done 
here will take the place of three years of apprenticeship in 
any machine shop. 

In several instances we liave turned out skilled mecTianics, 
and graduates of this department have readily obtained good 
positions in the mechanical engineering profession. 

Work in this department is required of all the students in 
the regular mechanical engineering course and of all the 



^This beautiful if not marvelous piece of mechanism, was made by H. W. Pennock, a 
high-school CTaduate of Madison. It was on exhibition at the National Ikiucational Exposi- 
tion held at Madison, Wisconsin, in June, 1884, and attracted more attention and admira- 
tion than any other of that large and creditable exhibit. It is ten feet in length, of steel, 
with an eight inch objective, equatorially mounted and equipped with all the clock move- 
ments belonging to this class of instruments. It was recently sold to parties in Nebraska 
for something over $2,000. 
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students in the agricultural course. Students taking special 
courses are allowed to select this work as one study. 

Beginning with two students in 1877, the number has 
steadily increased to 47, that number taking this work during 
the last collegiate year. It has always been the case that 
students have sought this department, not the department 
the students. 

We feel that the growth of this department, however, is 
seriously retarded by the lack of means to carry on tho 
work. Considering the progress made in spite of the obsta- 
cles with which it has had to contend, and the entire absence 
of any "advertising" on its behalf, considering the faithful- 
ness and enthusiasm of the students in their work, many of 
them working more than the required time, we feel justified 
in making the statement that were the facilities increased 
to accommodate them, at least double the number of students 
would avail themselves of the opportunity to acquire a prac- 
tical education. It would seem that the time has come 
when this department should be provided with a separate 
building, and then the room it now occupies could be used 
for the purposes for which it was originally intended. 

Manual training is becoming a prominent feature in the 
education of the youth of our land, and the people are 
justly demanding that it be taught in the public schools, or 
that schools be established exclusively for such instruction. 
School committees, seeing the wisdom of the demand, are 
recognizing the folly of trying to stem the current of popu- 
lar sentiment on this question, and in many cities are ar- 
ranging for instruction in this hitherto neglected branch 
in the curriculums. 

Should not the university, then, take the lead in this as in 
other departments of instruction, and the people of the state, 
by establishing it on a firm basis by means of a liberal en- 
dowment, benefit themselves, honor the cause of education 
and enrich the future? 

The national convention of state commissioners of labor 
and statistical bureaus, at its meeting in 1884, after a care- 
ful examination of the St. Louis manual training school, 
unanimously adopted this resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that a 
system of manual or industrial education should be adopted 
in our higher schools. 

At the convention of the year before the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Resolved, That the commissioners confer with their re- 
spective delegations in congress to procure, if possible, land 
grants to the several states similar to the grants to agricul- 
tural colleges, for the establishment of manual or training 
schools. 
7-L. S. 
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Wisconsin, as well as some other northern states, already 
has a land-grant which may be utilized for this purpose. 
And, so far as industrial education in the university is con- 
cerned, there is ample authority not only to carry out the 
suggestions of Prof. King, if it shall seem desirable to do so, 
but to furnish facilities for training students in all the lead- 
ing practical affairs of life. On this important matter the 
revised statutes of Wisconsin declare: 

Section 385. The object of the university of Wisconsin 
shall be to provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of learnmg connected with 
the scientific, industrial and professional pursuits, and to 
this end it shall consist of the following colleges or depart- 
ments, to wit: 

1. The college or department of arts. 

2. The college or department of letters. 

3. Such professional or other colleges or departments as 
now are, or may from time to time, be added thereto or con- 
nected therewith. 

Section 386. The college or department of arts shall 
embrace courses of instruction in mathematical, physical 
and natural sciences, with their application to the industrial 
arts, such as agriculture, mechanics, engineering, mining and 
metallurgy, manufactures, architecture, and commerce; in 
such branches included in the college of letters, as shall be 
necessary to proper fitness of the pupils in the scientific and 
practical courses for their chosen pursuits, and in military 
tactics; and as soon as the income of the university will 
allow, in such order as the wants of the public shall seem to 
require, the said courses in the sciences and their application 
to the practical arts shall be expanded into distinct colleges 
of the university, each with its own faculty and appropriate 
title. The college of letters shall be co-existent with the 
college of arts, and shall embrace a liberal course of instruc- 
tion in language, literature and philosophy, together with 
such courses, or parts of courses in the college of arts, as 
the regents of the university shall prescribe. 

But there is authority back of this law. An act of con- 
gress approved July 2, 1862 — chapter 130, U. S. statutes at 
large — gave to states not then in insurrection, 30,000 acres 
of land for each senator or representative, to be used for cer- 
tain educational purposes. Section 4 of that act defines the 
purposes of the grant as follows: 

That all moneys derived from the sale of the lands afore- 
said by the state to which the lands are apportioned, and 
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from the sales of the land scrip hereinbefore provided for, 
shall be invested in stocks of the United States, or of the 
states, or some other safe stocks, and the money so invested 
shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall 
remain forever undiminished (except so far as may be pro- 
vided in section fifth of this act), and the interest of which 
shall be inviolable, by each state which may take and claim 
the benefit of this act, to the endowment, support and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the states may respect- 
ively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal andvraciical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and prof essions in life. 

Wisconsin complied with the terms of the foregoing far 
enough to secure the land-grant, which amounted to 240,000 
acres, by establishing an agricultural college. There is now 
a demand that its terms shall be further fulfilled, and that 
industrial education, to promote which was the object and 
intention of the grant and of the statutes herein quoted, 
shall receive more attention. 

Some states and many cities outside of Wisconsin have 
established schools for industrial education. They are, not- 
withstanding the short period of their existence, successful. 
Their products, consisting of bridge-models, steam-engines^ 
complicated lathes, patterns, a large and beautiful tele- 
scope, iron moulding and useful articles generally, were ex- 
hibited at the National Educational Exposition for 1884, and 
occupied five or six large rooms in the capitol building at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and attracted the attention and admira- 
tion of the 10,000 visitors. They opened the eyes of many 
to the new possibilities of practical education. 

Recently Chicago made a small appropriation for initial 
steps in industrial education. Anent this subject W. Hay- 
wkrd Drayton, one of the trustees of Girard College, wrote 
thus to a Chicago gentleman: 

The result of two vears' experience has been so satisfac- 
tory that our, boys leave the college to go to workshops, 
where they secure sufficient wages to support them at once, 
and have in many cases been found so expert that in a few 
months their wages have been increased. We have been so 
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encouraged by this as a substitute for apprenticing lads, 
which is fast becoming impossible, that we have just erected 
commodious workshops, in which, on the same system, but 
to many more boys, we propose to teach the use of tools in 
woodwork, also, as we have heretofore taught in metals. 
To this time we have been compelled from want of facilities 
to confine our instruction to about 175 boys. We expect 
next month [October, 1884,] to increase this number to 300, 
only being limited by the youth of the pupils, many of them 
being too young to permit their handling tools. 

Manual or industrial training is a form of education that 
produces visible and material results — results that may be 
exhibited by the student with honest pride. It is a crucible 
that separates the poet from the inventor, the mechanic 
from the linguist, the perceptive and aggressive producer 
from the philosophic and reflective book- worm. 

But papers on this vital subject have been prepared by 
men of ability, whose theories are supported by experience. 
We will quote a few paragraphs from Prof. C. M. Wood- 
ward, of the St. Louis Manual Training School: 

As was to have been expected, the strongest prejudices 
against this reform exist in old educational centres. As 
President Walker, of the New York board of education, 
frankly admitted at the laying of the corner-stone of Prof. 
Felix Adler's splendid institution — "The Workingman's 
School and Free Kindergarten" — the methods and aims 
proposed by the advocates of manual training schools are a 
criticism upon the methods and aims of the established 
system, and nothing is more natural than for it to resent 
criticism and discourage reform. 

There is a lack of harmony between the school-house and 
the busy world that surrounds it. Some have even claimed 
that we are wrong in supposing that education always di- 
minishes crime. Let us see if there is any truth in their 
position. 

You know how often a life is a failure from defective or 
faulty education. Too often do we see young people, who 
might have been educated to eminent usefulness, cast, " un- 
fiinished," 

" Into this breathinjif world scarce half made up." 

I have seen poor lawyers who, under a proper system of 
training, would have made excellent mechanics, and not a 
few highly educated, able-bodied men actually begging for 
the price of a day's board. I recall one man in particular, 
who was able to speak several languages, but, because no 
one would employ him as a linguist, he must needs beg, for 
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he knew not how to work. Now, when a man's education 
has been misdirected, and he is thrown upon the world 
shackled by outgrown theories, bewildered by false lights, 
and altogether unprepared for the work which perhaps he 
was bom to do, and when in his extremity he resorts to 
knavery and violence and fraud to secure what he knows 
not how to get by fair means, those who directed, or should 
have directed, his education can not be held blameless. 

The moral influence of education is very ereat. A sphere 
of labor, congenial and absorbing, that fully occupies one's 
thoughts and energies is a strong safeguard of morality. If 
you would keep men out of mischief, keep them busy with 
agreeable work or harmless play. The balance of employ- 
ments is fixed by our state of society and the grade of our 
civilization. Now, if indiscriminately we educate all our 
youth away from certain occupations and into certain others, 
as is very clearly the case at present, some employments 
will be crowded, and, consequently, degraded; in others, the 
choicest positions will be filled by foreigners, and the lowest 

Eosts, wherein labor is without dignity, must perforce be 
lied by those who have neither taste nor fitness for their 
work. The result is broils, plots, and social disorder. 

As Col. Jacobson, of Chicago, has said: "The alternative 
before you is more and better education at great expense, or 
a still greater amount of money wasted for soldiers and 
policemen, destruction of property, and stoppage of social 
machinery. The money which the training would cost will 
be spent in any event. It would have been money in the 

Socket of Pittsburg if she could have caught her rioters of 
uly, 1877, at an earljr period of their career, and trained 
them at any expense just a little beyond the point at which 
men are likely to burn things promiscuously. It is wiser 
and better and cheaper to spend our money in training good 
citizens than in shooting bad ones. * * ♦ When all our 
boys shall be educated m manual training schools, the in- 
ventive genius of this country will be stimulated beyond all 
conception. The skill engendered will be a protection to 
home industry such as the most radical protectionist has 
never yet dreamed of. It will put an end to foreign compe- 
tition in American markets.^^ 

I claim, as the fruit of manual training, when combined, 
as it always should be, with generous mental and moral 
training, the following: 

1. Larger classes in grammar and high schools. 

2. Greater stability and perfection of character, moral 
and intellectual. 

3. Sounder judgments and more correct estimates of men 
and things. 

4. Better elections in the choice of occupatiohs. 

5. Higher spiritual and material success. 

6. The elevation of many of the occupations from the 
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realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to one requiring and re- 
warding cultivation and skill. 

7. Greater commercial, industrial and intellectual prog- 
ress. 

8. The solution of the vexed labor question. 

What are the fruits of our old, narrow system of literary 
and abstract training? Step out into the world and see. 
Society is dismembered. On the one hand is the aristocracy 
of those elaborately taught in the schools, filling to over- 
flowing the so-called intellectual occupations with neither 
accurate knowledge of nor sympathy for those who labor 
and who form the other class. The fruit of their schooling 
is their withdrawal from the fields of manual labor under 
the promise of directive power both over their f ellowmen 
and over the forces of nature. And yet how much excellent 
material is spoiled thereby! How large a per cent, of our 
educated people choose their occupations wrongly! How 
many of them fail either to direct their fellows or a machine 
or themselves successfully, and so eke out a miserable exist- 
ence — the drones and agitators of society. 

H. K. Oliver, of Salem, Mass., said, ten years ago: " Our 
system of education trains boys not to become better crafts- 
men, but to be unwilling to be put to any kind of craf t.^' 

Edward L. Pierce says: ^'Our schools are multiplying 
the number of young men and women who turn from farm,, 
mechanical and domestic work and seek employment as 
clerks and scriveners. As a result there is a dearth of men 
fitted for surveying, mining, road-making, bridge-building 
and farmers." 

Finally, I claim that the manual training school furnishes- 
the solution of the problem of labor vs. capital. The new 
education gives more complete development, versatility 
and adaptability to circumstances. No liberally trained 
workman can be a slave to method or dependent upon the 
demand for a particular article or kind of labor. 

When the new education shall have fully come, progress 
will! be better represented by the ship of state, which rests 
gently and graceiuUy upon all, without inequality or oppres- 
sion. The sense of hardship and wrong will never come,, 
and bloody riots will cease when workmen have such me- 
chanical culture that the invention of a new tool, or a ^rand 
labor-saving machine, only adds new power and dignity to 
their skillful hands. 

This paragraph, from the Journal of Education for June,. 
1884, shows what progress manual training, or industrial 
education, is making in France: 

On Thursday, May 3d, Jules Ferry assisted in laying the 
comer-stone oi ascnool at Vierzon, whose obiect is the train- 
ing of artisans. The doctrine now so strongly advocated by 
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his party — namely, that all social disturbance may find its 
corrective in education — was fuUv expressed in his address. 
Caste, he said, would vanish when tools were found in 
schools alongside of maps and books; the nobleness of man- 
ual labor would be perceived, and concord would spread. The 
principles common to all handicraft would be taught, so that 
boys would be able with full knowledge to choose their 
vocation. Such schools would tend to root out anarchist 
passions founded on ignorance, to elucidate social problems, 
to reconcile the masses to natural laws, and to prepare the 
nation to meet foreign competition. 

In August, 1883, Prof. J. W. Stearns, president of the 
Whitewater State Normal School, asked and received per- 
mission from the board of normal school regents to estab- 
Ush a workshop in connection with the institution. In 
relation to the experiment Prof. Stearns writes: 

You refer in your letter, I presume, to what we call the 
workshop, for it is not extensive enough to deserve the title 
of industrial department. It has grown, however, beyond 
our expectations or intentions when we opened it a year ago 
last August. Our wish was to develop the resourcefulness 
of the pupils — teach them to make what they need in teach- 
ing, instead of buying it, which is generally impossible. 
We find the most of them quite ignorant of tools and ma- 
terials. Our shop is now fairly provided with wood- working 
tools, and many conveniences for working metals, although 
we can not conveniently set up a forge. Students of the ele- 
mentary class are expected to work in the shop one hour 
per day for twenty weeks. We find them in general greatly 
interested in the work — the young ladies as well as the 
young gentlemen — and many not in the class regularly as- 
signed to this work solicit the privilege of taking part in it. 

Our desire is to teach them how to use the chief wood- 
working tools, to form habifcs of accuracy and thoroughness 
in their work, and to get them to make something the use of 
which they will appreciate, that they may grow into the 
habit of self -helpfulness. There are generally from twenty 
to thirty in this class. 

In the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at Delavan, indus- 
trial education is considered essential, and has been so consid- 
ered for more than thirty years. Boys are taught shoe-mak- 
ing, carpentering, printing and other trades, and girls receive 
thorough instruction in domestic economy. In the case of the 
deaf and dumb, persons between the ages of ten and twenty- 
five years are thus taught by the state free of charge for board, 
tuition and shelter. If they were given special teachers and 
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facilities for practical training in mechanics and trades, 
without food, shelter and care, they would still fare much 
better than other children. 

In the industriaV schools for boys and girls respectively,* 
industrial training is the conspicuous feature. Practically, 
therefore, the state gives to the deaf and dumb and to the 
vicious and disorderly boys who fall into the reform schools, 
additional courses of training not offered to the masses. 

The question then arises: Would it not be well to ofifer to 
the youths of Milwaukee at least, before their commitment 
to an industrial school, those forms of industrial education 
which will certainly be required of them after such commit- 
ment? 

Is an ounce of prevention worth a pound of cure? 

The subject of manual training has very recently been agi- 
tated in Milwaukee. Public meetings, addressed by the 
ablest exponents of industrial education, have been held for 
the purpose of learning the sentiment of the people and what 
action should be taken. If the school board of that city 
shall not see fit to establish departments of industrial 
education in connection with the high schools, steps can be 
taken in another direction. 

The act of congress approved on July 2, 1862, by which 
Wisconsin received the grant of 240,000 acres of land for 
educational purposes, provides in part 2, of section 5, em- 
phatically as follows: 

No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be 
applied, directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any 
building or buildings. 

Dane county purchased the agricultural farm and gave it 
to the state, thus securing for Madison the agricultural col- 
lege. If Milwaukee shall purchase a site and erect thereon 
suitable buildings for a college of mining, mechanics, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, etc., the legislature can, if so 
inclined, provide for professors, apparatus and tutors, and the 
general expense of maintenance. In fact, Milwaukee, the 

^See articles on these subjects, page 76, and page 88. 
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great commercial heart of the commonwealth, with her 
30,000 artisans and operators, would in that case have a right 
to demand that a college so built should be maintained by 
the state as the laws contemplate. 

Manual training schools are coming on apace. Wisconsin 
will have them sooner or later. The only question is, shall 
we hasten to accept and profit by the benefits they offer at 
the earliest moment, or shall we fight against the establish- 
ment of beneficent schools for the laboring masses until 
driven to it by public clamor? 

SLIPSHOD BUSINESS METHODS. 

One of the facts rendered palpable by this Bureau is the 
utter lack of intelligent, systematic methods of conducting 
business on the part of a large portion of every community. 
The repKes to circulars sent out are indubitable proofs of 
this assertion. A number of manufacturers, probably not 
less than 100, in reporting the cost of wages, raw material 
and other expenses and value of products, gave figures 
which indicated that they were losing money at the rate of 
thousands of dollars per year ! 

Having no reliable system of keeping accounts, and 
ashamed to sign statements showing that they were ignor- 
ant of the details of their own business, they guessed at this 
and that, with the ridiculous results indicated. 

Except as to certain semi-personal matters connected with 
employes, there is not a question in the list sent out by this 
Bureau that can not be readily answered from the books of 
any person whose accounts are kept well enough to enable 
him to tell whether he has been making or losing money. 

The records in this oflBce show that those institutions 
whose accounts were in such perfect shape as to enable them 
to make accurate reports promptly, are the prosperous con- 
cerns of the state. For instance, the great breweries make 
more elaborate and perfect returns to this oflBce than any 
other class of institutions. 

Some firms reply that they are absolutely unable to an- 
swer many of the questions, but that hereafter they will try 
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to keep such business records as will enable them to answer 
more fully next time. If the Bureau shall accomplish any- 
thing in the direction of a more correct and elaborate system 
of recording business accounts, it will be of material benefit 
— beneficial not more to the Bureau than to the manufact- 
urers — and well worth the cost. 

BOOK-KEEPING AMONG WORKINGMEN. 

The large number of manufacturers discovered by this 
Bureau whose lax and chaotic business methods made it im- 
possible for them to tell whether losses exceeded profits, or 
vice versa, led to an examination of the common habits of 
clerks, artisans and workingmen in regard to keeping record 
of earnings and expenses. The results were startling. 
Owing to want of time only one hundred persons of the 
classes mentioned were questioned pn this subject, but seven 
of whom could show even the simplest records of receipts 
and expenditures. 

This means a great deal more than may appear on the 
surface. Transacting business without a clear and exact 
system of recording debits and credits, is like rimning a 
railway train without a time-table, like making change by 
guess, like walking a strange trestle blindfolded. 

What is meant by '' transacting business?" Everyman 
who owns and manages or rents a farm, or buys and sells, or 
works by the year, month, week or day for the support of 
his family or himself, " transacts business;" and it is in every 
respect as essential that he should have before him an ex- 
act exhibit of his financial condition as that a bank or rail- 
way should record the details of its more extensive transac- 
tions. 

If a man's income be small, there is all the more reason 
why he should keep the closest watch upon the manner of 
his disbursements. Probably not more than one in a thou- 
sand knows what portion of his yearly income goes respect- 
ively for liquor, tobacco, amusements, clothing, food, charity, 
newspapers, books, rents, presents, furniture, permanent im- 
provements, repairs, etc. He is unable too see at the end of 
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the year just what each item of necessary and unnecessary 
expense has cost— unable to determine where a saving 
might have been effected and how the expenditure of the 
year's earnings might have been more judiciously divided. 

This is particularly true of wage-workers and farmers. 
How many farmers, when they put a crop into the earth, 
charge that crop with the taxes on the land, cost of repairs, 
seed, plowing, sowing, tillage, harvesting and threshing? 
How many farmers can tell exactly what profit or loss is 
being derived from any given field? How many working- 
men record their little financial transactions in a smiilar 
manner? Comparatively few. 

Single-entry book-keeping is very simple. Any person 
who can read and write can record the items of his incomes 
and outgoes in separate columns, add them and find the dif- 
ference. He can also indicate those sales whose proceeds 
are to be collected in the future, and make a list of pur- 
chases made on credit. And children, nowadays, can do 
this where the parents can not. Such a course would lessen 
debts, avoid the errors and misapprehensions which so fre- 
quently result in disputes and lawsuits, and undoubtedly 
tend to habits of thrift as well as increased savings. 

To keep a common account of family expenditures would 
also have a wholesome moral effect upon those inclined to 
extravagance. No husband with ordinary pride or love for 
those dependent upon him would see go upon record before 
his family the fact that he was spending one-third or one- 
quarter of his weekly wages for liquor and hilarious amuse- 
ments; nor would a wife be willing to have the record show 
that her extravagances in dress, travel and household pur- 
chases were running her husband into debt, or preventing 
him from purchasing or paying for a home. 

A single illustration will add strength to this statement. 
In 1870 two brothers secured work of one of the great 
railways in Wisconsin. Both worked at the same trade — 
carpentering and bridge-building — and both received the 
same wages. The family of one consisted of a wife and an 
adopted daughter; the family of the other of a wife and five 
children. The former chewed tobacco; the latter smoked 
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tobacco and drank beer to some extent. Both rented houses 
at about the same price. In 1873 the one with the larger 
family purchased a cottage and in eight years paid for it. 
The other is still a renter, and though not particularly in 
debt, hardly ever has means enough ahead to purchase a 
good suit of clothing and pay cash. 

The renter thinks the railway company a heartless mo- 
nopoly whose men are only half -paid, while the other says 
he is fairly satisfied with wages, employment being steady, 
salary sure and opportunities for himself and family to ride 
free over the company's lines comparatively frequent. 

The renter said he didn't know anything about where his 
money had gone, while the other produced a complete rec- 
ord of all his expenditures back to 1865, when he returned 
from the army and married. He said: ^^ At first my book 
showed that I spent from $1.25 to $2.00 per week for beer 
and tobacco. I did not exactly like to make such a show- 
ing as that to my young wife, so at once cut down that item. 
It now averages from $1.50 "to $1.75 per month. Of course 
we can stand that, though it is a useless expenditure. I 
think we are worth $3,000; my house is comfortably fur- 
nished; w^ have an organ for the children; my oldest 
daughter will be married next winter to a well-to-do young 
business man, and, of course, we feel pretty well. I think 
my book-keeping did it. We have an account of every 
cent of money received or paid out during the last eighteen 
years. Now I am putting a little money into the bank. 
Yes, my wife has aided me all the way through. She has 
the book and puts down her expenses with mine." 

If this Bureau could bring about a general system of 
plain, simple book-keeping among the farmers, clerks and 
working masses of Wisconsin, it would do more for thrift, 
economy, intelligent management of home affairs and ten- 
dency to wealth than all the reforms, agitations and depart- 
ments heretofore instituted. 
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WORKING GIRLS. 

No class of wage- workers is more deserving yet receives 
less attention from reformers, philanthropists and law- 
makers than the girls and women of cities who are com- 
pelled to support themselves, and frequently dependent 
relatives also, by their daily labor. 

While the workingmen can exercise their power and in- 
fluence at the ballot-box, hold meetings, and demand redress 
and the passage of laws, form labor unions, go on strikes 
and even have their own newspapers as well as represent- 
atives in legislatures and municipal councils, the working 
girls, patient, timid and weak, must bear their ills without 
many public champions and without much public sympathy. 

Factory girls are not numerous in Wisconsin, but in pro- 
portion to her population there are just as many wage- 
earners among the women of this state as among those of 
others. Men belong to various lodges, associations, unions 
and benevolent organizations, so that when thrown out of 
employment or crippled by misfortunes, they are looked 
after and succored. Working women are not thus provided 
for. They have fewer influences behind them — fewer props 
than men. If they must go out to labor at all, it is generally 
because they have no one to provide for them, and there- 
fore no one to intercede in their behalf and protect them 
from injustice or oppression. 

One of the most valuable and interesting reports ever com- 
piled, is that of 1884 by the Massachusetts Bureau on '' The 
Working Girls of Boston." It is clear, exhaustive and im- 
partial, going into everything connected with or bearing 
upon the work, wages, health, treatment, food, clothing, 
homes and moral, mental and physical condition of female 
wage-earners. No bureau ever took up a more worthy sub- 
ject, and if the Massachusetts report were not so long it 
would be incorporated in this volume, for everything in it 
except bare numerals and rates of wages applies as well to 
Milwaukee as to Boston. A few excerpts at least will be in - 
tr educed, conclusions on the general condition of all the 
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working girls of Boston being based on the cases of the 1,032 
whose affairs were thoroughly investigated: 

In many of the large houses, girls when employed for a 
year or more are entitled to a vacation; otherwise it is taken 
at their own expense, and their time forfeited. In a good 
many cases, holidays are deducted from the week's wages, 
even Christmas day being made no exception, however hard 
they may have worked during the holiday season. 

In many cases where time nas been lost through sickness 
girls are obliged to provide substitutes. 

In many of the large establishments, time-lists are kept, 
and if girls are late in the morning, " even a minute," it is 
deducted from their week's wages. The rules vary some- 
what in this respect: in some places, one minute late, actual 
time deducted; in others, fifteen minutes, and in some cases, 
one hour is deducted. Fines are also imposed, 10 to 25 cents 
if at all late in the morning, which is abated on giving reason- 
able excuse. In other cases, if 15 minutes late, they forfeit 
half a day, unless on " train list " or " privileged." As an 
offset, one girl reports that she was sick six weeks, during 
which time she was paid the same as if working and also 
allowed two weeks' vacation with pay. 

In connection with the workroom and its surroundings is 
disclosed the fact that girls are very frequently called upon 
to climb four, five, six, and even seven long flights of stairs 
in order to reach their work. The girls themselves in many 
instances make special mention of, as termed by them, this 
^^ hardship," and complain very much of having to climb 
stairs. Freight elevators, where used, are forbidden, in most 
cases, to help, while in some instances where their use for 
passenger service is permitted, a " danger " sign is posted, 
and they are used at the risk of the employes. 

It is in evidence from other sources that in a few stores, 
and in some of considerable size, the water-closet accommo- 
dations are very deficient, in one instance 60 women being 
obliged to use one closet. The evil effects of waiting for 
the use of a closet common to so large a number is apparent. 
Many of these women are constantly under the care of phy- 
sicians for some disease growing out of the condition of 
things described. In such cases a little expense on the part 
of the proprietors would result in a happier and healtnier 
body of workers, and the outlay would be returned over and 
over again. / 

Some day law must compel men who are so negligent of 
the natural wants of their employes to adopt conveniences 
which through their own selfishness and foolishness they 
now withhold. 

The testimony of capable and honest women, of the heads 
of departments in dry goods stores, millinery establishments, 
of forewomen in shops, matrons of homes, and of all those 
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best informed and in the best position to give testimony on 
this point, is that the working girls are as respectable, as 
moral and as virtuous as any class of women in our com- 
munity; that they are making as heroic a struggle for exist- 
ence as any class is a fact which all the statistics prove. 

The average weekly income from all sources whatever 
for 544 girls was $5 per week or less, while 435 received a 
total average weekly income of from $5 to $10, there being 
only 53 receiving a total average weekly income of over $10 
per week. Brought into specific averages, we find that the 
average weekly income for the year wa^ in personal service 
$5.25; in trade, $4.18; in manufactures, $5.22, or the general 
average for all involved for the whole year was $5.17 i)er 
week. This latter figure must stand a^ the total average 
of weekly income from all sources, earnings, assistance, and 
other work, of the working girls of Boston, 

This Bureau could make no thorough investigation of the 
wages of working girls in Milwaukee, but in other respects 
the report of their condition in Boston may be adopted as a 
fair picture of the condition in Milwaukee. Wages are 
rather better here than there, while coal and clothing are 
somewhat higher; but wood and nearly all food articles are 
cheaper. 

In some shops and stores we find the same system of 
fines for tardiness — the fine being out of all proportion to 
the time lost; also that girls are not allowed to sit down 
during business hours, whether busy or not, and that they 
are not permitted to use the elevators. Some complaint is 
likewise made of the uncivil conduct and harsh language 
of f oi^emen, floor- walkers and superintendents. 

One more paragraph shall be presented from the Massa- 
chusetts report, viz.: 

We find that 603 of the 1,032 girls involved in this investi- 
gation were bom in Massachusetts, but of this 603 only 102 
had fathers born in this state, and 118, mothers; and if we 
look at the total as shown in the recapitulation of the same 
table; we see that of the 1,032 girls, there being 1,032 fathers 
and 1,032 mothers, making an aggregate of girls and par- 
ents of 3,096; that 1,509 persons out of the aggregate were born 
in Europe; this shows conclusively that it is the children of 
our foreign-born citizens who are furnishing the labor ele- 
ment of those industries in Boston in which female labor is 
employed. 

This is also true of Milwaukee. The reasons are clear. 
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(1.) The people who come to America from other countries 
are poor and must work or starve, no matter what the 
nature or drawbacks of the employment offered. (2.) In 
America that false and vulgar but well-known civilization 
which is based upon the possession of wealth, always 
assigns labor to a menial and degraded position. Girls who 
wish to or do support themselves are leered at as " kitchen 
mechanics/' " hash-slingers," " slop-carriers " and '^ dish- 
water-nymphs." They are very frequently treated as if 
they were machines, without sensibilities, aspirations or 
feelings. Not imderstanding these things nor appreciating 
their full meaning, foreign-born people will serve, for the 
time at least, where others will not. 
A New York writer upon economics says: 

When the small wages of women in most vocations is 
considered, astonishment is felt that so many are virtuous, 
honest and industrious. The only occupation we know of, 
which is not overcrowded and in which good wages may 
always be secured, is that of domestic service. Unfortu- 
nately the bulk of our girls somehow cultivate the notion 
that such service is menial or not as respectable as running 
a sewing machine or standing behind a counter. This is a 
deplorable mistake. In all our large cities thousands of girls 
employed in stores and factories could live far more comfort- 
ably and qualify themselves to be excellent housewives by 
accepting situations in private families. 

*^ Our girls " do not " cultivate the notion" mentioned in 
this paragraph. It is forced upon them by what is termed 
society. A shop girl is tolerated in a certain grade of so- 
ciety below the " upper ten thousand," but the ordinary 
domestic or servant is not. A man of considerable standing: 
may marry a milliner, a seamstress, a dry goods clerk or a 
book-keeper without totally paralyzing his " high-toned" rel- 
atives; but if he should marry a kitchen girl, or a waiter, or 
a chamber-maid, no matter how fair her face, how graceful 
her deportment or how bright her mind, /^ select circles " 
would be scandalized. This is one reason why "our girls" 
shun domestic service, though another has just been given, 
viz.: Frequently unpleasant if not tyrannous treatment by 
the ^lady of the house." 

Many servants are well and kindly treated, but some of 
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them are not. Many are made better by their mistresses, 
but some are made worse, made more hopeless, resentful, 
deceitful and unlovely. There are instances in Milwaukee 
where servants have been compelled to sleep during the 
winter over an open shed, without suflBcient bedding, in a 
room whose floor consisted of loose boards through the open- 
ings of which wind and snow freely passed. ''We did not 
take off our clothes to go to bed," said one of the girls, "only 
our shoes. We would have frozen if we had." 

How many servant girls are not given warm, comfortable 
rooms in winter ? Who can say a poor girl, serving for 
wages, is less in need of warm clothing and a comfortable 
room than any other, or less entitled to them ? Who can 
fail to see why girls who know all about American ways 
prefer to do almost anything rather than serve as domestics ? 

WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE. 

Whoever helps to lighten the burdens of wage- workers 
among women, or lessen the unpleasant features of their 
lot, is in a noble calling. In this line the Woman's Indus- 
trial Exchange, of Milwaukee, is worthy of particular men- 
tion and the highest commendation. In giving a brief 
account of it, Mrs. Carrie F. Heath, secretary, writes: 

The Woman's Industrial Exchange was opened on De- 
cember 1, 1882 by a few philanthropic ladies who realized 
the necessity of such an institution, as a depot for the sale 
of any well-made articles that a woman can make. 

It began with onljr four articles on sale and no capital but 
an abundance of faith. It has proved itself a great benefit 
to gentlewomen who have, through misfortune, become re- 
duced, opening a medium through which they find sale for 
their products. The institution has struggled through two 
vears, and at the close of the second year, ended on Octo- 
ber 1, 1884, finds itself in unexpected success, having handled 
during the year over $12,000, and having paid to depositors 
the handsome sum of $7,062.67. We pay $1,000 rent, employ 
ten people whose salaries amount to $167,00 per month, and 
are well supplied with all needed store fixtures. We have 
also a limch department which can seat fifty-eight people 
at once and supply a large demand for cooked articles, the \ 
supplies being furnished as far as possible by the depositors. 
A depositor's ticket, .costing one dollar and entitling 3 
8-L. S.' 
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woman to the use of the exchange counter for one year, 
enables her to place one or more articles on sale, from the 
selling price oi which ten per cent, is deducted as a commis- 
sion to the institution for expenses. 

That the institution has accomplished a good work is ap- 
parent, and many cases of real want have been relieved — a 
suflBcient reward to the indefatigable ladies who have served 
gratuitously since its inauguration two years ago. 

On the 15th of September, 1884, the exchange was incor- 
porated under the laws of the state, Frances A. Crosby, 
Sarah A. Prentiss and Carrie F. Heath being the incorpo- 
rators. The first, second, third and sixth articles declare: 

That we do hereby associate for the purpose of forming a 
corporation under the laws of Wisconsin; and the busi- 
ness and purpose of said corporation shall be to teach and 
promote industries among women, and to provide a pla^e 
for the sale of woman's work. 

The name of said corporation shall be the JVoman's In- 
dustrial Exchange, and the location* in the city of Milwaukee 
in the state of Wisconsin. 

This corporation shall be without capital stock. 

Any person may become a member of this corporation 
upon the payment of one dollar into the treasury of said 
corporation annually, in advance, and complying with such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the by-laws; 
and members may be expelled or discharged by a two- 
thirds vote of the board of directors after notice and hear- 
ing as provided in the by-laws. 

This industrial exchange enables many women who have 
not the courage or health to go forth seeking employment, 
to earn an honest penny in the quiet and seclusion of their 
homes, and, through reputable and influential channels to 
extend their circle of acquaintance and increase their power 
of self-support. 

There are 50,000 women, earning their own bread in Wis- 
consin. About 9,000 of these are tailors, milliners and dress- 
makers; 6,500 are teachers; 1,750 are hotel and restaurant 
employes; 750 are launderers; 1,000 are clerks, and about 
6,000 are engaged in factories and various occupations, leav- 
ing 25,000 engaged in purely domestic service. 

Is there not a wide and rich field for moralists, philanthro- 
pists and reformers among this gentle army of wage- work- 
ers? May not kind and benevolent ladies find worthy 
subjects nearer than Africa for their missionary efforts? 
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Perhaps sometime the industrial exchange at Milwaukee 
will embrace parlors or assembly rooms, furnished with 
music, magazines, baths, sewing rooms and other conveni- 
ences, and appropriate means of amusements, in which 
wage-earning women may meet for discussion, consultation 
and relaxation and to do sewing and mending.* 

The benefits of such meetings, in such a place and under 
the kindly, wholesome influence of the managers of the 
exchange, are clearly perceivable. 

EELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE, 

Two firms of considerable importance in Wisconsin in- 
formed this Bureau that they never " pried into the private 
affairs of their employes," and therefore were imable to an- 
swer a portion of the inquiries submitted to them. 

These retorts set on foot an investigation which otherwise 
might not have been so emphatically impressed upon the 
Bureau. Employers and employes are not enemies; neither 
are they strangers, requiring formal introductions to each 
other. More than that: employes are not a simple part of 
the human family in whose homes, families, happiness and 
financial progress employers have no interest — not mere 
machines whose ability to labor is the only thing to be con- 
sidered. 

How often a remark like this is heard from employers: 
•^ John tak^es but little interest in his work beyond putting 
in his time and getting his pay." It is possible, perhaps 
probable, that the statements are true. But on the other 
hand how often it is true that employers take no interest in 
their men except to get out of them as much work for as 
little pay as possible. 

K the master cares nothing for the financial condition, 
happiness and general welfare of his employes, why should 
the employes feel particularly solicitous about his affairs 
further than may be necessary to hold their places and 
wages ? This may not be wisdom, but it is human nature. 

1 Such as Miss Jessie A. Schley has opened at St. Paul, Minn. 
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Several firms have written that they became deeply in- 
terested while passing among their employes for the purpose 
of securing information necessary to answer the inquiries of 
this Bureau, learning much that had before been unknown 
to them, and which became a beneficial guide in dealing 
with their workmen. 

One large employer wrote : " When I had finished your re- 
port I knew more of my men than ever before, became ac- 
quainted with some to whom I had never spoken and left 
the shops with more good feeling and a better understand- 
ing than had before subsisted between us. In fact, I derived 
a large amount of pleasure from the tour, and I must say 
that I am glad your Bureau has been established. It should 
be equipped upon liberal business principles, for it is des- 
tined to do much good at least in the way of awakening 
greater interest in the welfare of the working people and 
bringing about more friendly and cordial relations between 
master and workman." 

This honest and cheerful letter might be read with profit 
by all employers of labor. How many of them know whether 
the families of their employes are ill; whether any of their 
men are having trouble about making payments on their 
houses; whether their children are attending school; whether 
they are being harassed by debts or sharpers or misfortunes ? 

When tax-paying day comes around, as it does without 
failure at least once every year, how many employers inquire 
whether their men are prepared to liquidate their several 
shares of the public burdens; whether a slight advance in- 
stallment of wages would not lift a load and save costs? 

Common experience rei\ders a formal answer to these 
questions unnecessary. A manufacturer's workmen con- 
stitute his family. If well fed and considerately treated, 
they will make him rich. If dealt with in a cold, unfeeling 
and mercenary manner, the more independent will rebel 
and leave, while the others will perform their tasks with 
more or less suUenness, careful to give no extra mmute of 
time or unnecessary stitch of work; and the master's profit 
in that case can only come from low wages, long hours and 
the exertions of exacting foremen. 
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In Milwaukee may be found many instances of kindly 
disposition toward employes. The following firms purchased 
tickets of admission to the Milwaukee Industrial Exposition, 
in 1881, for their employes: 

Philip Best Brewing Oompanj. Yal. Blatz Brewinjc Companj. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company. T. A. Chapman & Co., dry goods. 

Greene & Buttoa Oa, wholesale druggists. Rundle, Spence & Co., plmnbers. 

John Pritzlaff Co., hardware, Voechting, Shape & Co., bottlers. 

Torchiana & Kremer, bottlers. Paul Bechtner Co., yeast. 

Washing^n Becker, street railway. L. Henes, Jr., & Co., wood and coal. 

Wisconsin Glass Co., glass. Bradley & Metcaif , boot and shoe manufact- 
Plankinton & Armour, packers. urers. 

As is well known, these firms are not only the largest and 
most successful in the state, but among the most reputable. 
Other firms have granted free days for picnics, and the rail- 
way companies have granted free time and transportation 
for excursions, and have made money by it. 

Willing feet are always swift. 

Whenever the master secures the good will of his work- 
men, he increases their ability to produce; when he does 
that he enlarges his own profits and strengthens his power 
to pay better wages. This matter, therefore, is a simple 
business proposition. No dairyman ever expects to increase 
the fiow of milk by decreasing the fodder and careful treat- 
ment of his cows. 



THE TRUCK SYSTEM OF WAGES. 

In some states, notably those containing the great coal and . 
iron mines, workingmen have been grievously oppressed by 
what is called the " truck system " of paying wages. The 
mining companies own stores and, to a certain extent, com- 
pel their employes to accept store orders for groceries and 
other necessaries of life. The companies sometimes charge 
extortionate profits, and thus the workingmen are, to speak 
with as much blimtness as truth, robbed. 

Wisconsin has little or nothing to complain of in this di- 
rection. In the northern portions of the state are a few 
stores of this sort, but they have none of the compulsory 
and offensive features which compelled the state of Missouri, 
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for instance, to enact a law entirely abolishing the truck 
system. 

' In the remote lumbering districts it is frequently next to 
impossible to get al6ng without '^company stores." The 
proprietors report, however, that they do not compel their 
employes to patronize them, and do not charge unusual 
profits; and this Bureau has received no information im- 
peaching the truth of these statements. 
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PART IV. 



TEADES AND LABOR UNIONS. 

Trades and labor unions are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction in the United States, the most reliable informa- 
tion dating them back no farther than 1849. It does not 
appear that the scope of the earlier trade organizations 
included as many objects as those of the present. They 
rather seem to have had an aim for social intercourse; at 
any rate such as political action was entirely foreign to 
their purposes. 

The objects of unions, as at present organized, are man- 
ifold, and may be thus summarized: establishing uniform 
minimum scales of wages for skilled labor in given trades; 
mutual protection against unjust reduction of wages; fra- 
ternization of skilled workmen; formulating rules and reg- 
ulations with a view to systematize labor in such a way as 
to prevent loss of time to either employer or employe; con- 
tributing toward mutual comfort; securing aid to members 
in adversity; appointment of apprentices to journeymen, 
and kindred minor objects. 

" Unionism," as the believers in these aims term it, has 
made rapid strides within the last few years. Many trades 
now have their national, and some even international, or- 
ganizations. Yet, outside of the iron and mining regions, 
the influence of these organizations is mostly confined to 
the larger cities, except in the older states where whole 
towns are engaged in a certain branch of manufactures. 
Strenuous efforts are now being made by national or inter- 
national bodies to extend this influence into country towns 
and villages by the election of organizers and the establish- 
ment of '^ provisional membership," which pledges an appli- 
cant to the principles of unionism and secures him the 
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protection that organization aflfords, as well as membership 
in the local union of any city to which he may remove. 

It is an undisputable fact that these organizations have 
been productive of good, in that they have created a univer- 
sal sympathy among members of certain crafts which 
would have been impossible without them. Certificates of 
membership in a trades union are to the holders of such cer- 
tificates what the possession of the signs and tokens of a 
secret society are to its members — unconditional personal 
regard, and kind interest in each other's temporal welfare. 

Of late still greater efforts have been made to fraternize 
the skilled mechanics of all trades by the organization of 
trades assemblies,* and a labor congress. The former are 
composed of a certain number of delegates from the res- 
pective trades unions, while the latter is composed of dele- 
gates from such assemblies or of national or international 
bodies. Wisconsin at present has but one such assembly^ 
which is located at Milwaukee. 

In former years the leading object of trades organiza- 
tions seems to have been to secure organized strikes; nay, 
even to encourage them, while those of to-day rather dis- 
courage and tend to prevent them. The order of Knights 
of Labor, notably, is the promulgator of the idea of settling 
all differences between employers and employes by arbitra- 
tion, which sentiment was also voiced at the session of the 
Labor Congress held at Chicago, in October, 1884. 

Another important matter which just now is being widely 
agitated is the reduction of the hours of labor. The ques- 
tion is not new, having been quite a topic of conversation 
in trades union meetings for some five or six years past, but 
never assumed such definite shape as it has since the session 
of the Labor Congress. That body, which consisted of about 
fifty delegates from all parts of the United States, and 
claimed to represent about 1,000,000 skilled mechanics^ 
recommends that a universal demand that eight hours of 
labor shall constitute a day's work, be made on September 1, 
1886, and even urges a constitutional amendment to that 
effect. 

The views of the organized workmen upon this point are 
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very diversified; but a canvass made among them reveals 
the fact that the general idea is rather applauded. A re- 
deeming feature is the adoption of a date two years hence, 
giving thos!^ interested an opportunity to prepare for the 
great change. Employers will be enabled to regulate future 
contracts, should this reform ever become a fact, while em- 
ployes will be enabled to prepare somewhat by saving a 
penny here and there, to make up for what many believe 
will be a loss. 

Great results are looked for by those who have given the 
matter a study. It is a question of deep interest aUke to 
employer and employe. If the universal application of 
labor-saving machinery does not tend to lessen the hours of 
labor, of what benefit is it after all? — ^the question put by the 
believers in the idea. It lessens the drudgery of labor; but 
workmen feel that it should go farther and give more time 
to recreation, home work and general improvement. 

Trades unionism has of late years become a potent factor 
in our national household. Laws have been passed looking 
to the amelioration and social elevation of the working 
classes; bureaus of labor statistics have been established in 
several states, and by the nation, and artisans are looking 
for the creation of a court of labor arbitration. 

Wisconsin is rather backward in the matter of labor or- 
ganization. The greatest number of unions in the state is 
located at Milwaukee, with a few more at La Crosse, Eau 
Claire, Oshkosh, Racine, Watertown and perhaps other 
places. 

Following is a list of them with their membership, aver- 
age wages, relative strength and wages, and such other 
information as could be ascertained by reasonably diligent 
inquiry. Milwaukee, as a matter of course, is the center of 
trades unions. 

MILWAUKEE TRADES ASSEMBLY. 

This is the leading trades organization in the state, being 
composed of three delegates each from all unions that wish 
to join it. The assembly was organized in 1880, with three 
unions, and shortly after incorporated under the general 
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laws of the state. Its aims are a unification of interests in 
the general welfare of the mechanic; especially to lend 
prestige to just demfmds and promote good will among ar- 
tisans; and generally to gather statistics of interest, to hear 
reports on the condition of business, to promulgate princi- 
ples of social economy, to encourage cheaper social enjoy- 
ment and intercourse, and to secure safety to life and limb 
of those engaged in hazardous occupations. 

The promulgation of these aims soon drew more unions 
into its folds, imtil about a year ago its membership em- 
braced no less than nineteen unions. Undue political agita- 
tion, however, crippled its usefulness for a short time, some 
unions withdrawing their delegates; but late efforts to do 
away with this feature promise to give new life to the or- 
ganization. 

No pecuniary benefits are connected with the membership, 
a fact which somewhat retards its progress and impairs its 
usefulness. Representing about 3,000 people dependent upon 
manual employment for the necessaries of life, this institu- 
tion might be made beneficent to members represented in 
it by a system of small contributions. However, its exist-' 
ence of four years has not been without good results, and it 
is understood that the organization is engaged in consider- 
ing ways and means by which the scope of its usefulness 
may be extended. It has brought members of all trades 
represented in the assembly into close social relations by 
frequent intercourse. One of the older members remarked: 
"After working for more than twelve years in this city, 
five years ago I hardly knew any craftsmen except those 
working with me in the same shop. To-day I am personally 
acquainted with four-fifths of all the men engaged at my 
trade, and everybody seems to know me. This fact I appre- 
ciate more than almost anything connected with my social 
position." 

This winter a new and useful feature will be added to the 
meetings of the assembly, by arranging a course of lectures 
and debates upon questions touching the labor problem, in 
which any member of the trades union may participate, and 
to which all such members are to be admitted free of charge. 
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A severe blow was aimed at the existence of the assembly 
during the summer of 1883, when the temporary treasurer 
absconded with the proceeds of the annual picnic, which 
amounted to about $1,500, involving the assembly in debt to 
such an extent as to menace its integrity. Ways and means 
to overcome the popular belief that creditors would suffer by 
the occurrence were promptly adopted, so that to-day the 
honesty of organized workingmen stands imdoubted before 
the public. Financial responses were made by the several 
unions composing the assembly until at the meeting of 
October 3, the special committee on indebtedness reported 
that all bills had been paid, and a small balance remained 
for other purposes. 

AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OP IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 

There are two lodges (Nos. 1 and 3) of this organization 
located at Bay View, near Milwaukee, with a total member- 
ship of about 800. Their actions, and wages are governed 
by a national union, located at Pittsburg, Pa., which annu- 
ally on or about the first of June submits a scale of wages to 
the several districts. The jurisdiction is divided into a cer- 
tain number of districts, and the workings of this organiza- 
tion are so systematic and equitable that controversies 
seldom arise, and strikes hardly ever occur. 

The reliance of the members upon the mother society is so 
fixed, and their confidence in its integrity so vested, that no 
anxiety is noticeable, even on the day preceding the expira- 
tion of the annual scale. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
of America is recognized as the most potent of all labor or- 
ganizations in the country. As a result, there is but very 
little competition with non-union, or unskilled labor. Union 
wages now average as follows: Puddlers, $4.75; puddlers' 
helpers, $2.25 and $2.50; heaters, $6.00; heaters' helpers, $2.50; 
rollers, $9.00; roughers, $3.00; catchers, $2.00. Unskilled 
labor around the North Chicago Rolling Mill works receive 
from 75 cents to $1.25 per day. 
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IRON moulders' union, NO. 166. 

This organization is working under a national union, the 
Milwaukee branch numbering about 175 members. Within 
the last three years dissatisfaction has existed among sub- 
ordinate unions, caused by breaches of trust and acts of dis- 
honesty among national officers. This dissatisfaction 
culminated in the withdrawal of several unions, with a view 
to organizing a new body with such guarded financial sys- 
tems as would make the funds and contributions of subordi- 
nate unions secure. Consequently, a new national body, 
composed ot delegates from seceding unions, was lately or- 
ganized, of which the above is one, know as the Brotherhood 
of Machine Moulders of America. The above named is 
known in the new body as Union No. 9. 

The main feature of the new organization, differing from 
the old one, is that each subordinate union controls its own 
funds. The benefits are fixed by the national body at $5 per 
week for single, and $7 for married members in case of sick- 
ness, and $150 at death. All dues and receipts from other 
sources are divided into two funds, local and national, and 
disbursements are made from the latter only upon the order 
of national officers. This makes each subordinate union the 
custodian of its own funds and in a great measure prevents 
temptation and dishonesty. The old union joined the new 
organization in a body. 

There is very little competition with non-union labor in 
this trade, no more than 25 moulders being without the pale 
of the union. Wages are $2.50 to $2.76 per day, a substantial 
increase over the wages received before organization. 

STOVE AND HOLLOW- WARE MOULDERS. 

There is in Milwaukee a union of the above named trade, 
although originally its members formed a part of one local 
union with the machine moulders. Their interests were so 
diverse, however, that it was thought better to form a dis- 
tinct union, though working under the jurisdiction of the 
same national body. The organization reports that it is in 
a flourishing condition, there being no competition with 
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non-union or unskilled labor. Wages have improved more 
than twenty per cent, since the organization was perfected, 
which numbers about 140 members. No strikes have been 
reported in Wisconsin. Detroit, Michigan, and Rochester, 
New York, have had both strikes and lock-outs. 

blacksmiths' union. 

This union is rather limited in its extent, embracing 
hardly more than one-half of the craft of Milwaukee. Yet 
both union and non-union men have been benefited by or- 
ganization. Wages have been considerably improved since 
the formation of the imion, being now $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day. The organization now numbers 250 members. 

MASONS AND BRICK-LAYERS' UNION. 

This organization, working under the jurisdiction of a 
national body, is in a flourishing condition, aided, as it has 
been of late,?by a hod-carriers' imion. Indifferent success 
attended the earlier days of its existence. It frequently 
dissolved and re-organized, according to natural circum- 
stances connected with the trade. 

It is a noticable fact that the building organizations are 
the most difficult to keep intact, owing to the unreliable 
conditions of supply and demand. Wages, however, seem 
satisfactory, as no strikes or lock-outs are heard of. The 
question of eight-hour labor, the point involved in the great 
strike of the masons and brick-layers in New York last sum- 
mer, seems to have been agitated but little in Wisconsin. 
Chicago witnessed an extensive strike a year ago for higher 
wages, in which the union was ultimately partly victorious. 
This imion prohibits members from working together with 
non-union men, and its chief aims are to secure safety to 
life and limb in the construction of frame work and scaf- 
folding. Average wages in the building season, $3.00 to 

$3.50 per day. 

cigar-makers' union, no. 25. 

The more prominent features of this union are enumerated 
in the sketch of their great strike in 1882, published else- 
where. The union in Milwaukee at present is in a waning 
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condition, its membership having dwindled from about 700 
members during the strike, to about 150 at the time of pre- 
paring this report. 

The " union label," a device adopted by the International 
Union, which two years ago was intended to be a guaranty 
of the quality of the article contained in the box, is at pres- 
ent slighted. This may be considered the result of over- 
agitation. Two many questions were involved in the 
purposes of the strike. This latter fact has also created a 
new body in opposition to the International Cigar-makers' 
Union, known as the Progressive Cigar-makers' Union. One 
of these unions exists in Milwaukee, the membership of 
which is mostly composed of dissenting members from the 
international body, and, of course, creates a sort of ill-feeling 
among members of the same craft, which is detrimental to 
the best interests of the trade. 

Wages range now from $11 to $13 per week. 

cigar-makers' union no. 67. 

At Watertown is Cigar-makers' Union No. 67, with 25 
members. It is under the laws and jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Union. Its condition is reported to be "fair" by 
Secretary Henry Kuester. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 

There are three distinct branches of printing — the news- 
paper, the publication or book branch, and job-printing. 
Forty years ago these divisions and conditions were differ- 
ent. Newspapers were not what they are now, in size or 
contents. Speed was a matter of very little importance, 
until telegraphy forced printing to quicken its step. The 
demand of the times, the great progress made in the art, and 
the production of daily newspapers of enormous size, and 
books in an almost incredibly short space of time, have 
created more of a necessity for a union or organization of 
members of the craft for the purpose of so systematizing the 
art of composition or type-setting that there may be no loss 
of time to either the oflBco or the men employed, than existed 
before. 
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The establishment of methods and rules that shall act 
with the same effect throughout the country, wherever a 
printer may work, has led to many short-lived disputes be- 
tween employers and employes. This may be ascribed in a 
great measure to the fact that many editors and publishers 
are not practical printers. The benefits and drawbacks of 
the union systems are now pretty well understood in all pub- 
lishing centers and the greater newspapers are working under 
union rules of division and distribution of work. Even in 
offices where there is a misimderstanding between union 
printers and employers, union rules are adopted as near as 
possible in the absence of union printers. In fact, this sys- 
tematizing of labor has gone so far in newspaper work that 
the most skillful compositor would find himself, without 
them, entirely at sea, for some days at least, on first entering 
a large daily newspaper office. Hence there have been fewer 
strikes for increase or against reduction of wages in the 
printing trade, than for the enforcement of systematized 
work. 

The printers, next to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, are perhaps better organized than 
any other trade in the country. Their organization dates 
back to 1852, when the National Typographical Union was 
organized in Boston, though conventions with a view to such 
organization were held as early as 1849. A few years later 
the national union was made international. Wages in the 
larger cities are now pretty nearly imif orm, taking into con- 
sideration the difference in house-rents in cities like New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Statistics show that the average wages of union printers 
is $17.83 per week. Wisconsin would fall somewhat 
below that, owing to the fact that there are few first-class 
printing houses outside of Milwaukee, and only three unions 
in the state, at Milwaukee, La Crosse and Oshkosh. Another 
reason why Wisconsin does not come up to the average, is 
that the wages of job-printers do not conform to those of 
piece workers. The average wages of union job-printers 
may be put at $15.40 per week, while those employed on all 
the newspapers in Milwaukee make $17 to $19 per week, ex- 
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cept on the Evening Wisconsin, the type of which paper is 
too large for earning over $14. In no other trade, perhaps, 
does there exist so wide a difference between union and non- 
union wages. Printers in the country towns are working at 
all ranges of wages, and it safely may be said that their 
average does not exceed $7.50 per week. The Milwaukee 
union, re-organized in May, 1881, numbers about one hun- 
dred and sixty members; La Crosse hetsa union with twenty- 
seven members ;]Oshkosh one with about thirty. The Oshkosh 
and La Crosse unions were recently organized. The latter 
inaugurated a strike last spring for an increase of wages, 
which were far below the Milwaukee scale. It was but 
partially successful. 

Outside of the Evening Wisconsin news-room there is 
little competition with non-union workmanship in Milwau- 
kee. Employers, however, complain of having to compete 
against a number of amateur printers, who, without knowl- 
edge of anything but the rudiments of the art, succeed in 
getting a share of small commercial job-printing at ruin- 
ously low prices, with perhaps a $300-outfit. . Typographical 
unions have discouraged this as much as possible, imtil now 
not half ks many amateur printing "shops" are known as 
were in operation six or eight years ago. 

Another peculiar feature of the art is that wages of print- 
ers in German offices are at least 30 per cent, lower than 
those in English offices. Boy " task- work " and unsystema- 
tized labor are assigned as the chief causes. The German 
compositors are organized under the name of Typographia 
No. 10. Their union numbers about twenty members, or 
one-fifth of the craft. The trade is not in the most desirable 
condition, having to fight all sorts of competition. 

pressmen's union. No. 7. 

This, the only organization of the kind in the state, is lo- 
cated at Milwaukee. It is of recent formation and naturally 
limited in membership, though embracing twenty-seven 
persons, or fully five-sixths of all the pressmen in the city. 
It is working under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union. Their minimum scale of wages is 
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115 per week, while the average is about $16.85. The original 
minimum scale was $14 per week. The union reports work 
much systematized and wages improved since organization, 
with little or no non-union competition, and no strikes. 

JOURNEYMAN PLUMBERS' ASSOCIATION. 

There is one association of this kind located at Milwaukee, 
numbering about sixty members. About eighty-five is the 
total number of journeymen in that city. The plumbers 
organized but recently, in 1883, and held the first meeting 
of a national character in New York city last fall. Re- 
ports from all leading cities are very favorable as to the 
condition of the association. Wages in Milwaukee before 
organization varied from $2.50 to $2.75; at present the union 
average is $3.50 per day. 

UPHOLSTERERS' UNION. 

There is but one union of this kind in the state, located in 
Milwaukee. It is working under the jurisdiction of a na- 
tional body, the Milwaukee union being No. 10, and num- 
bering about 200 members. Their reports are very favorable 
since organization. There are but few upholsterers outside 
of the union. Wages at present are $2.50 per day, an in- 
crease of ten per cent, over ante-organization rates. 

BOILER-MAKERS' UNION. 

This is a very strong organization throughout the United 
States. Local unions are in existence in all the principal 
cities, but as far as known there is but one in this state, 
located at Milwaukee, which numbers about 150 members. 
ITo strikes or lock-outs have occurred in this trade in Wis- 
consin, Uut at Detroit, Michigan, quite an extensive lock-out 
took place in the early part of last spring. Wages are re- 
ported quite satisfactory and uniform for skilled labor. 
The union includes in its membership helpers also. Aver- 
age wages $18.00 per week for boiler-makers; helpers, $1.75 
to $2.00 per day. Little or no non-union competition is re- 
ported in Milwaukee, 
d— L. a 
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CARPENTERS' UNION. 



This union, of which there is only one in the state, located 
at Milwaukee, is working under the jurisdiction of a national 
body. It was organized about two years ago, but is suffer- 
ing from inherent weakness. Its membership is compara- 
tively small, owing, as members say, to the fact that a great 
amount of unskilled labor is employed everywhere in the 
city. To counteract this, more than for the purpose of reg- 
ulating wages, the Milwaukee union was organized. 

Being very particular about admitting to membership any 
but experienced carpenters, the organization succeeds in 
commanding good wages, which average $14.50 per week. 
Outside of the union wages range all the way from $1.25 
to $3.00 \per day. 

This union, like those of the masons and brick-layers, is 
dependent for its strength and influence upon the briskness 
of business in the building line. Competition with unskilled 
labor is a great obstacle in the way of success, and the readi- 
ness of members of other trades, notably painters, to resort 
to carpentry during the dull seasons in their own lines, tends 
to demoralize the trade to a great extent. 

TANNERS AND CURRIERS. 

There is but one union of this trade in Wisconsin, and that 
is located in Milwaukee. When first organized, about two 
and a half years ago, it embraced the greater part of the 
artisans in this trade; but it has since met with some re- 
verses. Conducting the business of this union in the German 
language created some difficulty with its mixed member- 
ship. English-speaking members did not agree upon the 
beneficiary feature of the union and withdrew, ostensibly 
with a view to organize a second union; but the plan seems 
to have failed up to this time. However^ there is no 
difficulty in regard to wages, the scale being well maintained 
and averaging $12 per week. An incipient strike took place 
last year in one tannery, which, after a rather long period, 
proved partially successful to the union. 
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TRUNK- makers' UNION. 

About three years ago a union of journeymen trunk-makers 
was organized in Milwaukee, which, as far as knoi^n, is the 
only one in the state. At first it promised success, but the 
employment of what is termed boy-labor and the unsystema- 
tized condition of the work, tended to demoralize the craft 
to such an extent thaiskilled labor can not command greater 
wages than about ten dollars per week, while the pay of un- 
skilled labor employed in the manufacture of trunks, ranges 
from two to seven dollars per week. Unskilled labor is far 
in the majority, in this trade. The result is that the influence 
of the union is not apparent to any great extent. A strike 
occurred in one of the largest factories about a year ago, 
which lasted but a few hours with a result favorable to the 
union. 

HOD-CARRIERS' UNION. 

Before the organization of this union in Milwaukee — the 
only one in the state — people were apt to consider this class 
of labor as unskilled. But conversations with masons and 
brick-layers revealed the fact that an experienced hod-carrier, 
by his systematized labor, will do almost double as much 
work as an inexperienced hand. And while the latter labors 
very hard the former performs his task with ease. These 
facts led the majority of skilled hod-carriers, about three 
years ago, to organize a union with the idea of establishing 
a proportionately higher range of wages. They really proved 
successful in their aims, and received, for a time at least, 
good wages. Instead of accepting work at $1.2^ to $1.50 per 
day, they demanded $1.75, and obtained it without resorting 
to a strike. 

Being closely related to other building trades, the success 
of the hod-carriers is tiependent largely upon the briskness 
of business and the severity of certain seasons of the year. 
Ifot only so, but the union is also suflfering from natural 
weakness, resulting from the fact that new-comers of all 
nationalities engage in this branch of work before they are 
able to speak or clearly understand any language but their 
own. Notwithstanding these facts, the union reports pro- 
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gress, and a gain of twenty per cent, in wages since organi- 
zation. The obstacle of diversified languages, which now 
weakens the union and hinders its progress, will rapidly pass 
away. In fact, the union itself must be a potent factor in 
unifying the languages of its members, and in this respect 
alone, if in no other^ is a desirable organization. 

seamkn's union. 

The seamen are organized with a view to regulate labor 
and establish wages. The union in Milwaukee is known as 
the Milwaukee Branch of the Chicago Seamen's Union, and 
numbers two hundred and fifty members. This organiza- 
tion necessarily labors under great difficulties in its attempt 
to exclude unskilled labor, sailing being an occupation to 
which mechanics of all trades resort at certain seasons of 
the year. Controversies between vessel-owners and seamen, 
therefore, are quite frequent, in which the latter create 
ways and means of carrying points of dispute eminently 
their own, and sometimes partaking of physical force. 

Since their organization they have succeeded pretty well in 
maintaining fair wages in such seasons as had been without 
stability before. The inclemency of the weather often jus- 
tifies seamen in their demand for increased wages, while the 
earnings of vessel-owners and the dangers of navigation as 
often point the opposite way. Strikes and unpleasant en- 
counters between union and non-union seamen, for this rea- 
son, are more frequent than in any other business. The 
union, nevertheless, reports good progress, constant growth 
of membership, and relative decrease in non-union or un- 
skilled competition. It is beneficiary in its aims to sick and 
disabled members for a stated period. 

musician's union. 

The Milwaukee Union is perhaps the only one of this kind 
in the state. Music is more of a profession in the large 
cities than in country towns, where a great deal of it is fur- 
nished by amateur bands without adequate compensation. 
The great demand for music for processions and advertising 
purposes, makes this a regular business in large cities, and 
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led to the formation of a union of musicians for the purpose 
of establishing uniform prices, and to strengthen the com- 
petition against amateur music, of which there is always an 
abundance. 

This organization enables a number of first-class musicians 
to make a livelihood at their profession, which before was 
next to impossible. The union has drawn a distinct line be- 
tween first-class and non-professional music in the city of 
Milwaukee, and secures fair compensation to the professional 
musician in competition with amateurs and those who fur- 
nish music as an appendix to their regular trades. The 
musicians' union, which numbers about seventy, has also 
incorporated in its aims some beneficiary features. Wages 
are $3 per man for concerts, $2 for parades. Those not 
steadily employed at parks and theatres make about $250 

per year. 

barbers' benevolent society. 

This society was recently formed, and, like many other 
labor organizations, is confined to the city of Milwaukee. 
Although a benevolent society, its aims are more clearly di- 
rected to the interests of the workmen. In the larger cities, 
competition is so great that very little regularity can be 
said to exist in the trade. The barbers say there are many 
grievances which they would like to see eradicated, such as 
the irregularity of working hours, Sunday and Sunday 
afternoon labor, and many other things; but the fear of loss 
of business and excessive competition have prevented the 
establishment of reforms. 

Some time ago an attempt was made to induce people to 
have their hair cut on other days than Saturdays and Sun- 
days, by charging five cents extra on these days. Com- 
petition, however, prevented the success of the move. An 
effort was made recently, at Madison, to do away with all 
Simday-work, but the arrival of new barbers resulted in de- 
feating the move. But the society is not discouraged; re- 
ports good progress, and hopes ere long to see some needed 
reforms inaugurated in the profession. Its principal bene- 
ficiary aim is relief to sick members. Good journeymen 
barbers earn, on an average, about $11 per week. 
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brewers' relief society. 

This society does not aim to establish any regularity in 
the trade, but is confined to benefits in case of sickness of 
members, and relief to relatives in case of death. It was 
organized two years ago and numbers about ^50 members. 
It includes only brewery employes. 

broom-makers' union. 

This union, located at Milwaukee, and the only one in the 
state, was organized in 1882. It numbers about thirty mem- 
bers, or three-fifths of all broom-makers in the city. Their 
wages range from $9.00 to $10.00 per week. Although low, 
they have somewhat increased since the organization of 
the imion. All work is paid for by the piece, so that skilled 
and faithful hands earn pretty fair wages. Slow and care- 
less workmen earn less, which brings the average down 
rather low. 

FLOUR-BARREL COOPERS' UNION. 

This union, located at Milwaukee, numbers about 120 
members. It was organized three years ago, and embraces 
all flour-barrel coopers in the city, except about twenty. 
Coopering is all piece-work excepf patch-work^' which is 
done by the day. Wages average $10.00 per week, an ad- 
vance of $2.00 since the organization of the union. This is 
rather a poor trade, as business in summer is slow, and in 
winter extremely dull. Flour is now largely shipped in 
bags, a feature which ii^jures the trade to such an extent 
that many coopers have engaged in other work. No strikes 
are reported in Milwauke, but a lock-out is still directed 
against the members of the union in one of the principal 
mills. The union, therefore, by circular, requests members 
of other trades unions to "boycott" the product of that 
mill, i, 6., purchase no flour or other article produced by 
the mill locking out the union coopers. 

TIGHT-BARREL COOPERS' UNION. 

This union, working under the jurisdiction of a national 
body, is confined to Milwaukee. The trade is poorly organ- 
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ized at present, although three years ago the union was in a 
flourishing condition. Outside influences and undue a^rita- 
tion have done much to demoralize the trade. The union 
has been kept intact, although it numbers only about fifteen 
members, while no less than 200 coopers reside and work in 
the city. All new work is done by the piece, while "patch- 
work " in breweries is paid for at the rate of about $2.00 per 
day. Wages range from nine to ten dollars per week. No 
improvement has been noticeable in wages since the union 
was formed, because of the disorganizing influences men- 
tioned. Business is dull during the fall and winter; but in 
spring a good cooper can earn about twelve dollars per week, 

SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION OP MILWAUKEE. 

In 1883 an association was originated by the employes of 
the Filer & Stowell Company, in the Cream City Iron Works, 
designed to help men of moderate means to secure homes of 
their own. 

The capital stock of the association, which is called "The 
Savings and Investment Association of Milwaukee," is $50,000, 

The incorporators were John M. Stowell, James Douglas, 
Charles A. Read, Henry Siebers, John E. Fitzgerald, Thomas 
Heil, Chas. F. Maynard, Walter Read, J. G. Mattes, Charles 
Raney, Charles A. Schuessler and Elias H. Bottum. 

Three extracts from the articles of association explain the 
legal scope of the organization. 

1. We, the said undersigned, do hereby associate, for the 
purpose of forming a corporation, under chapter 86 of the 
revised statutes, and the acts amendatory thereof, the busi- 
ness and purposes of which are, the buying and selling of 
real estate and improving the same, erecting buildings and 
selling and renting the same, and the loaning of money upon 
securities. 

2. The name of such corporation shall be " The Savings 
and Investment Association of Milwaukee," and it shall be 
located at the city of Milwaukee, in the county of Milwaukee 
and state of Wisconsin. 

3. The capital stock of said corporation shall be fifty 
thousand dollars, and the same shall be divided into ten 
thousand shares of five dollars each. 

6. A person may become a member of this corporation by 
subscribing and paying for a portion of its capital stock, and 
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shall be permitted to take stock by vote of the directors. 
Any person guilty of fraud or dishonesty towards the corpo- 
ration may be expelled and his stock canceled by the board 
of directors, the corporation first paying or tendering him 
the amount justly due him for his stock. 

Quotations from the circulars issued by the association 
will also be presented: 

There are but few who have regular employment but 
could, on their monthly pay day, lay aside five or ten dol- 
lars if they felt so disposed, and had the encouragement to 
believe by so doing they could ultimately reap some gain. 
Many do not do so because they have no opportunity offered^ 
and have not the courage to launch out independently, and 
many naturally argue, "What can I do with five or ten dol- 
lars ? It will never amount to anything. If I put it in the 
bank, I get little or no interest and run the risk of losing it." 
The consequence is that these small amounts that might be 
saved, are squandered often for things worse than useless^ 
and the habit of spending instead of saving is formed. 

This association proposes to lend the heli)ing hand to this 
class, and to take tnese small monthly savings and uniting 
all in one conamon fund, and using it as one individual 
whole, to so handle it that each member shall be able not 
only to save what he puts in, but also realize a good rate 
of interest on his satyings. 

The association proposes to start on a basis of $50,000 
capital, in shares of $5.00 each. Each subscriber to the stock 
to nave the privilege of subscribing for the number of shares 
he thinks he can take and pay for during the twelve months 
from the time of opening the subscription books, to be paid 
for!in regular monthly installments or otherwise, as he may 
find convenient. It proposes so to guard the handling and 
disposing of the funds, by requiriiig the officers of the 
association to give ample bonds, and by other safeguards, 
that there shall be no possibility of misuse or misapplication. 
It is proposed also to limit the time of keeping the books open 
for subscription to the capital stock to ninety days, and the 
association hopes by this plan, and judicious investments, 
to keep the stock at a premium during the balance of the 
year, as after the closing of the books no outsider or p^son 
not a member can obtain stock, except by purchasing from 
those who subscribed previous to the closing of the books. 
And as each subscriber pays in his monthly installment, and 
receives his certificate of stock, paid up (subject to no assess- 
ment) he really has what is as good as so much money to 
him, for if his necessities require at any time, he can readily 
realize the cash for it. 

As an inducement to the working man, or men of small 
means, we will give a few figures to show what can be done 
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by him towards securing a home under our plan. We will 
sajr he is now paying a rent of $10 a month; now, if he can 
join our association, and pay in say $5 a month for six 
years, and $10 a month as he now pays for his rent, for five 
years (allowing the association one year to furnish him a lot 
and build a home costing say $750) he will in less than six 
years have paid for his house and lot, and the property will 
in all probability, at the end of that time, be worth double 
the cost. Thus, at the end of the first year his account will 
stand $60; which subtracted from $750, leaves $690. At the 
end of the second year, $180; less 7 per cent, interest on $690, 
leaves $558.30. At the end of third year, by same process, 
$417.38. At the end 6f fourth year, $266.60. At the end of 
the fifth year, $105.26. At the end of the sixth year, his 
place will be paid for, and he have a balance to his credit of 
$67.37; or, in other words, his place will have cost him less 
than $300 over his rent money. Or, if he prefers, to keep his 
interest in the association, and we will say that it will 
realize to him only 7 per cent., and he pays 7 per cent, inter- 
est on his loan, the account will stand at the end of the fifth 
year thus: He will owe $343.30 on his place, and will have 
$345.04 to his credit; so that his stock will at that time pay 
for his place if he wishes to dispose of it. 

C. A. Read, secretary, writes thus concerning the actua 
achievements of the association: 

Our association, started without capital, and being some- 
thing of an escperiment, was slow in growth. It was not 
until the 5th or February of the present year, 1884, that we 
felt safe in making a purchase. At that time we had accum- 
ulated $2,000 with which we made a purchase of a tract of 
nearly fourteen acres of land near the city, paying $12,500 — 
$2,000 cash and notes payable four months from date for 
$4,250, and another for $6,250 payable in two years from date. 
After making this purchase q[uite a number of our members 
paid up their year's subscription in full, and we were enabled 
on the 15th of March to pay off the first note. We immediately 
proceeded to plat the property purchased and on the fifth day 
of July had a sale oi lots, selling ninety-eight of the one 
hundred and six, and realizing about $22,000. Quite a num- 
ber of our members and others purchasing lots for home- 
steads. 

On the 6th of August the time for making payments on 
the first year's subscriptions closed, and at that date there 
had been paid in for stock $12,611, and the appraisal of our 
assets, after deducting all expenses, showed a total of 
$20,724.88, or a surplus of $8,113.88 to be paid in dividends on 
the $12,611. As this was to be paid on the money accruing 
to the time it had been paid in, it amoimted to a dividend or 
interest of fifteen per cent, per month. On the opening of 
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our books for subscriptions for the present year, our full 
capital of $50,000 was all subscribed for within four days, 
and to-day we have over $41,000 of it paid in, of which about 
$27,000 is represented by land contracts bearing seven per 
cent, interest on real estate sold; $1,225 cash on hand, balance 
invested in land worth $40,000 at the purchase price. Our 
total indebtedness is less than $20,000, $16,500 of which we 
need not pay until August 23, 1886. 

It will be seen by our prospectus that we started out to 
make this a Poor Man's Association, and proposed to guard 
it so that the capitalist, or richer ones could not control or 
crowd out the poorer, but we found in most essential points 
that the statutes are against us in that thej require shares of 
stock to vote instead of membership. This allows the cap- 
italist to come in and gobble up the stock and control the 
direction of matters. It seems to me that a change in the 
statutes that relate to associations of our nature would be 
beneficial to the class of people we desire to reach and help. 

Every large manufacturing institution and city in Wis- 
consin might have associations of this kind in successful 
operation. It is to be hoped they will spring rapidly into 
existence everywhere. Information for those interested 
may be had of the officers of the association herein described, 
who are as follows: President — J. M. Stowell; Treasurer — 
James Douglas; Secretary — C. A. Read; Directors — James 
Douglas, M. J. Haisler, C. A. Read, E. H. Bottum, Fred Vo- 
gel, Sr., J. W. Suetterle, Geo. W. Mackie, W. T. Durand, and 
W. A. Gray. 

OTHER LABOR SOCIETIES. 

Benevolent societies for the purpose of affording mutual 
relief in case of sickness, and decent burial in case of death, 
exist in many large establishments and factories throughout 
the state. In very few of them does the relief afforded ex- 
ceed $5.00 per week. Besides these there are other societies 
that have beneficiary features connected with them. In 
fact, it may be said that about one-third of the male popula- 
tion of the state belongs to some society, secret or otherwise, 
affording relief in case of sickness or death. The Allis 
Mutual Aid Society is a conspicuous success in its line. 
It is thus described by Wm. L. Garrison, its secretary: 

The Allis Mutual Aid Society was organized on April 15, 
1883. It is strictly confined to the employes of Edw. P. 
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Allis & Co., who are admitted as members. We have by- 
laws, but no charter. 

The object of this society is to secure for sick or injured 
persons a benefit through a more legitimate course than by 
subscription rolls, which have heretofore been largely circu- 
lated through the works, and which invariably draw from a 
few. Now the sum drawn is from the common fimd, $5.25 
per week for disability, and $50.00 in case of deaths Physi- 
cians are furnished to all requiring their services. 

The amoimt required to jom this society is 50 cents admis- 
sion fee and 25 cents per month dues . Mr. Allis kindly donates 
to the society twenty-five cents per month for every mem- 
ber in good standing, thereby maidng the society a thorough 
success. We have paid since starting over $3,000 benefits, 
including six death oenefits, and have a good balance in the 
treasury. 

The average membership is about 540. 
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PART V. 



STRIKES. 

There have been but one or two strikes or lock-outs of 
great importance in Wisconsin, owing to the generally fair 
and prosperous condition of laborers and artisans. Brief 
accounts of the chief labor disturbances of recent year& 
will be given, with reference to causes, duration and results. 

cigar-makers' strike. 

In 1881 a strike of the union cigar-makers was inaugu- 
rated in Milwaukee for an increase of wages and new shop 
rules. The strike was sanctioned by the national union and 
the demands of the Milwaukee union were supported by the 
constitutional financial aid. In cases of what are regarded 
as legitimate strikes, the national union levies a certain tax 
upon all members at work throughout its jurisdiction to 
such an amount as will cover about one-half the average 
wages of the workmen on a strike, with a slight difference 
between married and single members, in favor of the for- 
mer. One object of the strike, an increase of wages, was 
gained at once, the leading factories acceding to the de- 
mand . This victory created gr^at joy, the strikers returning 
to their work in fine spirits. But on entering the shops the 
workmen found a new set of rules, abolishing and abridg- 
ing certain custom-honored privileges, posted up in a ma- 
jority of the rooms, five of the leading manufacturers 
having combined against the union in this manner. This 
led to new diflSculties, as the union order was against ac- 
cepting any scale of wages without union rules. A special 
meeting of the union, which numbered about 700 members, 
was called, and it was unanimously resolved not to submit 
to the manufacturers' rules, and the strike that had been 
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ordered was continued with renewed vigor. Employers 
still insisted on an enforcement of their rules, forming a 
manufacturers' association, which pledged each individual 
member not to yield to the demands of the union. One of 
these manufacturers, employing many hands, soon seceded. 
The other employers, however, were no less determined to 
win, and, if possible, to break the union. In this they suc- 
ceeded to a great extent. Women and children were re- 
oruited from New York and other cities, while agents sent 
to Europe proved very successful in importing cigar-makers 
who, induced by promises of steady employment at better 
wages than they were receiving, free transportation and a 
natural desire to emigrate, eagerly grasped the opportunity. 
"Not a few of these, however, after their arrival here, and 
upon heing made acquainted with the reasons that led to 
the difficulties, joined the strikers. 

But the supply was sufficient to defeat the strikers in the 
end. After seven months of sturdy resistance the union saw 
itself defeated. It could no longer maintain its supremacy 
in the larger factories of Milwaukee, and the command sauve 
qui pent — save himself who can — was reluctantly given. 
Then those who had not already deserted the ranks of the 
union looked about for work, which was readily obtained for 
the most of them, the superiority of their workmanship being 
still recognized. 

But the prestige of unionism was lost. The cigar-maker's 
trade, since the loss of this important strike, is quite demor- 
alized. Numerous small shops have been started, all trying 
to compete against each other; a wide range of wages now 
exists; women and children find employment in factories 
where such labor would have been refused at any price by 
manufacturers before the strike, and the result is that the 
supply of labor exceeds the demand. 

No doubt, if the cigar-makers had been satisfied with the 
gain of the orignal demand — higher wages — the rules in- 
stituted by the employers, would, by common consent, have 
soon lost their enforcement. Perhaps they were put up 
merely as a means of retaliation for temporary discomfiture. 

However that may be, the union now feels its defeat 
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keenly. Of 700 men engaged in the strike, only about 150 
remain true to the union. As usual in such cases, the lead- 
ers chosen, at first respected and admired for their services, 
found themselves accused of selfishness, intrigue, and even 
stupidity; and they are held responsible for all reverses by 
the deserters, who generally are in the majority. 

Strikes like these are detrimental to the welfare of the 
workingmen, and it were better to have no organization at 
all than to suffer such disastrous defeat; in fact, the man 
who shall propose a practical remedy to prevent strikes of 
any kind, will confer a lasting blessing upon society. 



The foregoing account of the most important and disas- 
trous strike ever known in Wisconsin, was prepared mostly 
by an educated and conservative member of thB Milwaukee 
Trades Assembly. He makes no attempt to color the facts 
or hide the grievous effects of that long and losing struggle of 
a numerous body of workingmen. Notwithstanding the com- 
pleteness of the narrative, it will be interesting to add facts 
and documentary evidence not in his possession. 

The rules and prices adopted by Union No. 25, which the 
workingmen demanded should be adopted by the manufact- 
urers, and which led to the strike, are here presented: 

BILL OF PRICES, 
Adopted bj the Qigar-makers^ Union No. 25, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



DUCK ISLAND MOULD WORK. 

4U inches and under $8 00 

Over 4Vi to 4^ inches 9 00 

" 4^to6 " 1000 



CLEAR HAVANA. 



UndOT 4 inches $11 00 

4to4J4 *' 1200 

' ^ 1800 

1400 

1500 



4 CO 4^ 



CLEAR SEED MOULD WORK. 

4^ inches and under (per 1000) $7 00 

Over 4U to 4% inches 8 00 

" 4^to6 " 900 

So-called pick- fillers same as Duck Island. 

SEED AND HAVANA. MOULD WORK. 

Under 4 inches |9 00 

4 to4W " 1000 

Over4>4to4^ inches 11 00 

" 4^t©4^ " 1200 

" 4f2 to 6 " 18 00 

Hand- work |1 in advance of mould work. 

1. All Seed or Duck Island work made with less than 50 single moulds, or 5-block moulds, 
to be considered hand-work. 

2. All Seed and Havana cigars made with less than 50 single moulds, or 3-block moulds, 
the same as hand-work. 

3. Team-work not allowed. 

4. Wages must be paid weekly and in cash. 

5. All disputes arishig in shops between employ^v and employed concerning the above 
schedule of prices, or extraordinary jobs, must be reported to the Executive Board by the 
Shoi)-collector. 

Milwaukee, October 81, 1881. 
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The foregoing account given by the union man states, as 
we have seen, that the manufacturers agreed to pay the 
prices demanded by the union, but insisted on some new 
rules which abolished " custom-honored privileges." Upon 
these points may be quoted one of the largest cigar manu- 
facturers in the stat«: 

On the morning of Nov. 1, 1881, a committee of three 
union men called at our oflSce. They handed me a price- 
list of Union No. 25 with rules attached, asking me to make 
our factory a union shop. It should be observed that up to 
that date we had union and non-union hands, asking no 
questions in respect to either. 

Looking at the price-list I found one kind of cigars at $7 
per tiiousand, for which we had been paying $6; also one 
Kind at $10 for which we had been paying $12. 

I called their attention to this signal fact, promising to pay 
$7 instead of $6, and to continue to pay $12 instead of $10, 
but insisted on being let alone about " union " matters. 

They said this would not do; the union forbade it. We 
must adopt their lists and rules or there would be a "strike!" 

Strike it was! The manufacturers formed an association 
and, in order to assert their right to put up rules of their 
own, if the union should insist, adopted the following, which 
were printed and hung up in evenr f actor v: 

1. JPrices for work to be agreed upon between employer 
and employe. 

2. No smokers will be furnished.* 

3. No workman shall leave the shop without permission 
from the foreman. 

4. No smolcing on the premises. 

5. All work in which moulds are employed is Eiould-work. 
Prices for special work or where any special number of 
moulds is employed to be agreed upon specially between 
workman and employer. 

6. Any two workmen who desire to do so can work 
together as a so-called team, by asking permission of fore- 
man. 

It will appear at once that one, two, three and four are 
self-understood rules of every place in which many people 
work. Number five is simply a counter assertion against 
one and two in the union rules, and number six is the same 
against number three in said union rules. 

To avoid possible misconstruction, I must add that 
although the rules were put up and are up at this date, it has 
not once been necessary to call attention to them. 

All the disasters that resulted from this contest will never 

> One of the ** custom-honored principles'' heretofore referred to. 
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be fully known. Members of the union attempted to pre- 
irent non-union men from working in the factories by meth- 
ods with which the public had no sympathy, resulting in 
disturbances, arrests and convictions. The union, as a body, 
did not indorse, and even condemned harsh and uncivilized 
methods, but the fact that such methods were employed by 
luiion men, however few in number, shook public confidence 
and contributed to final defeat. 

The strike was carried into politics, costing money that 
could hardly be spared for such purposes, and also tending 
to alienate the kindly feelings of the people as well as per- 
manently injuring the cause of organized labor in Milwau- 
kee. Those who went on the strike lost, it has been esti- 
mated, at least $200,000 in wages,' besides the losses result- 
ing from removals to other cities, reduced salaries in other 
trades and like changes. 

The manufacturers suffered heavily, but relatively less 
than their employes, though the splendid high tide in volume 
and reputation enjoyed by the tobacco manufacturing busi- 
ness in Wisconsin before the strike, has not been recovered 
to this day — over three years from the inauguration of the 
strike. 

CO-OPERATIVE CIGAR FACTORY. 

When it became fully apparent that the cigar-makers' 
strike described in the foregoing pages, would be a failure, 
the members of the union resolved to organize a co-operative 
cigar factory which 6hould give employment to at least a 
portion of the strikers. In May, 1882, " The Milwaukee First 
Oo-operative Cigar Manufacturing Company" was duly 
incorporated by Otto Kruger, Frank Hirth and Calvin W. 
Styn. OflScers were chosen thus: President — Emil Bloch; 
Yice-President — Otto Quenther; Secretary— J. Theurich; 
Treasurer — Jacob, Poss; Directors — W. C. Schaefer, W. G. 
Bloch, T. Kelly and P. J. Somers; Superintendent — Frank 
Hirth. 

The capital stock of the corporation consisted of 1,000 

>0ne firm in Milwaukee reports that strikiDg employes of their factory alone lost |40,000 
in wa^res. 
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shares of ten dollars each. In June, 1882, $2,970 net having 
been paid in on the shares subscribed, business was begun 
with fourteen good cigar-makers at the benches. 

The president, Emil Bloch, soon gave notice that a change 
of financial management must be had to make the enter- 
prise a success, and in November called a meeting of share* 
holders for the purpose of considering present and prospect- 
ive diflBculties. He offered a resolution to the effect that, 
the factory not having proved a success, and as goods and 
cash to the value of $2,900 were on hand, the shareholders be 
reimbursed and the institution closed. 

The resolution was voted down, whereupon the president 
and a majority of the board handed in their resignations. 

Mr. Hirth, the superintendent, reduced the number of 
workmen to four, moved the factory to cheaper quarters and 
continued the struggle. This had scarcely been done when 
he discovered that one agent had defrauded the factory to 
the extent of $1,000 and another to the extent of $280, which 
was a greater strain than the enterprise could bear. He 
therefore rendered a bill of sale of $835.85 — representing the 
resources and chattels of the concern — to creditors for a debt 
of $378.85, thus closing out the co-operative cigar factory Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, and adding another failure to the list of mis- 
fortunes attending the cigar-makers' strike. 
► Mr. Theurich, the secretary, deposes to this Bureau that 
the collapse of the enterprise was ^'due to mismanagement 
of its financial affairs," not to any weakness or defect in the 
co-operative principle. 

This may be true; but experience shows that purely co- 
operative enterprises are generally wrecked by internal 
jealousies and dissentions. 

telegraphers' strike. 

Comparatively few people were aware that there existed 
in the United States a body known as the Brotherhood of 
Telegraphers, imtil about the middle of June, 1883, when 
the newspapers conveyed the intelligence that the telegraph- 
ers were so thoroughly banded together that an organized 
demand for higher wages would soon be made; and that 
10— L. a 
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upon a given signal, every brotherhood telegraph operator 
would leave his instrument, not to return until he could re- 
turn a winner. These reports proved to be true. An execu- 
tive committee of the brotherhood laid the grievances of the 
members of the profession before the managers of the dif . 
ferent telegraph companies and made a formal demand for 
a uniform increase of wages, which it was said averaged 
about $50 per month, for those in the brotherhood; also for a 
reduction in the hours of labor. The committee was re- 
ceived and listened to, but not recognized as representatives 
of any one but themselves. In other words, the fact and 
right of labor organization were denied, and the increase re- 
fused under the pretext that every employe should make 
individual complaint and personal application for increase 
of wages to his respective superintendent or manager. 

The result of this was that at 10 o'clock, A. M., on July 19, 
the great strike was inaugurated by a cessation of work by 
all members of the brotherhood, joined by many sympathiz- 
ing operators not members at the time. 

Never before had the merits of a strike been so well laid 
before the public; never before had the public felt so general 
an interest in a strike and all the details connected with it. 
It may also be said that no body of strikers ever received 
such general sympathy as the public showed in this instance. 
People of influence — merchants, manufacturers, speculators, • 
educators — in fact everybody seemed convinced of the 
justice of the demand of the operators; everybody felt con- 
fident of the speedy success of the movement. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, especially, was put before the 
public in its true light by people who, through experience, 
were in a position to know the truth. This universal sym- 
pathy tended to intoxicate the operators with the idea of a 
giant's strength; and it would not be far amiss to state that 
this latter fact contributed to their ultimate defeat. 

Telegraphing is comparatively a new art. The average 
age of operators throughout the world is but twenty-six 
years. The majority of them had never before engaged in 
a strike, and were little prepared for voluntary idleness. 
They placed too much reliance upon their numerical strength' 
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and forgot that telegraphy within a few years had been so 
simplified that the theoretical^ outnumbering the skilled tele- 
graphers, could nevertheless be called into some kind of 
practice in case of necessity. Many a skilled operator had 
unwittingly contributed to his own defeat by giving lessons 
in telegraphy at coimtry stations, perhaps for the paltry 
compensation of forty or fifty dollars, only to see his own 
pupil step into the chair he had left. 

As just remarked, young men are predominant among 
telegraph operators. Unprepared as they were financially 
to endure idleness for any great length of time without aid 
from some source, it was noticed in the larger cities that the 
younger and single men hardly thought of dispensing with 
luxuries — things that should be considered contraband at 
least during a strike — such as cigars, beer, baseball tickets, 
opera, etc. Wont to live from hand to mouth, as is the case 
with too many people in prosperous times, they had failed 
to provide for the morrow. 

The strike lasted over a month, while at the outset it was 
stated that the brotherhood was so well prepared that it 
would be able to hold out for any length of time. The 
public never found out why the facts proved otherwise, but 
they were as herein stated. 

This strike has proved disastrous to the interests of teleg- 
raphy as a profession. Here again the leaders are blamed for 
the defeat, while the cause in this case certainly should be 
sought elsewhere. The result is that telegraphy to-day is 
even more poorly paid than before the strike, although it is 
reported that the telegraph companies remedied several of 
the grievances laid before them at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of the strike. 

The remorseless demand of the business public for skilled 
telegraphers is shown by the fact that ninety per cent, of all 
that were engaged in the strike are again in their former posi- 
tions. Of the remaining ten per cent, the majority have 
chosen different vocations. 

The strike was for seven hours of night-work and extra for 
over-time, and a general increase of wages. After the con- 
test had ended the company granted the reduction of time 
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SO that operators in the cities were compelled to work seven 
hours at night and nine hours by day, with opportunity to 
make more or less extra. First-class operators now get $70 
per month and extras; railroad operators on some lines re- 
ceive $45 and on some only $30 per month. Managers of 
offices receive from $65 in cities of 10,000 inhabitants to $150 
in cities like Chicago and Milwaukee. Medium operators 
receive from $45 to $65 per month. 

The Milwaukee operators lost about $4,000 in wages and 
many lost their positions forever. 

Postscript. — To-day, December 15, 1884 — as this manu- 
script is handed to the public printer — the report comes that 
the telegraphers are organizing either for another strike or 
to resist a reduction of wages.^ 

An order has been issued by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to cut off "extras," or over-time, which reduces 
wages to the ante-strike standard and likewise lengthens 
the hours of labor. 

When the strike of 1883 was inaugurated the Western 
Union informed its managers, superintendents and specially 
trusted employes that, if they would stand by the instru- 
ments during the difficulty, they should in return always 
receive fair, generous treatment from the company. The 
value of this promise is now apparent, for the order now 
going into effect strikes all alike, those who stood by the 
company and those who did not. 

As the business of telegraphing requires steady attend- 
ance and more than usual intelligence and trustworthiness 
— for the business and other secrets of patrons must be 
sacredly kept — and as the telegraph companies are known 
to be reaping large average profits, the people generally 
believe that operators, being compelled to work by night 
and on Sundays and holidays, should receive pretty good 
pay, and, the telegraph corporations being quasi-public in- 
stitutions, the people have a right to such opinions, and to 
give free expression to them. 

The strike of 1883 and the present difficulties, whatever 
they may be, will tend to increase and confirm that public 
sentiment which favors government postal telegraphy. If 
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the govemment has the right to transmit information by 
railroad carp, steamboats, stage coaches, Indians on snow- 
shoes mid frontiersmen on horseback, it has the right to 
transmit it by electric tel^^raph. 

The advent of postal telegraphy will put an end to tele- 
graphers' strikes and to the disastrous business disturbances 
which must always attend them. Therefore, if the move- 
ment of the operators made any contribution towards in- 
augurating such an era in telegraphy, their strike was not 
in vain, no matter how much the public may, as a general 
principle, deprecate labor blockades. 

printers' strikes. 

Printers frequently engage in strikes. This, however 
should not be construed to mean that they are the rebels and, 
revolutionists of the labor world. Striking seems to be some- 
thing inseparable from the trade, or rather, profession, 
though it should be noticed that their strikes are generally 
directed against the newspaper or publication branches of 
the business. It may be noted also that in the majority of 
cases, though not always, they have ultimately been success- 
ful. 

In 1872, the Milwaukee union struck for a higher scale, 
fixing the minimum wages at $17.00 per week. The scale was 
then $15 .00. This strike lasted two weeks, and was unsuccess- 
ful; it was confined to job-printers and book hands employed 
by the week. Frequent smaller strikes have occurred since 
then in the news oflSces for the enforcement of union rules 
and have been practically successful. 

The more recent important strike of imion printers was 
that directed in 1881 against the Republican and Xeivs of Mil- 
waukee, which was begun with a non-union force. For a 
while union printers were authorized in that office to work 
with the non-union men; but finally, as they alleged, favor- 
itism ruled to such an extent that they withdrew altogether, 
and refused to work in the office imless a union foreman 
should be employed. The proprietors declined to yield to 
this request. The imion thereupon declared it an unfair 
office, forbade imion printers to accept work therein and com- 
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menced an extensive system of " boycotting/' even unani- 
mously voting to impose a fine of five dollars upon members 
who should enter a certain public place where they were 
accustomed to congregate, the proprietor of which, upon 
formal request, refused to stop taking the paper. Afterward 
the Republican and News was consolidated with the SentineL 
At the time of the consolidation the Sentinel was a union 
oflSce; i. e., only union printers were employed in it. The 
purchasers of the Sentinel, who were former proprietors of 
the Republican and News, resolved to take their non-union 
employes into the new Sentinel oflSce, but offered to employ as 
many of the union hands working in that office before con- 
solidation as might be needed, making the force about 15 
union to 12 non-union men. 

The union refused the offer, resolving to have the 
office entire, or not at all. So matters went on for 
about two months, when the Buffalo Courier fell into 
trouble, the union in that city having declared a strike 
against the office. Free transportation being offered, several 
" rats," as non-union printers are termed, left the office and 
went to Buffalo. The union printers were then called upon, 
and marched into the office in a body one evening at 10 
o'clock, and with ready hands and happy hearts, took pos- 
session of the cases. This in reality was a combination of 
two strikes in one. Sometime previous to the consolidation 
of the two papers, the union demanded a raise from 33i to 
36 cents per 1,000 ems, and all commercial matter to be placed 
" on the hook." This was settled as far as the Sentinel was 
concerned, by a compromise, the latter demand being con- 
ceded, and the difference between the former and the de- 
manded prices being split. The Evening Wisconsin, on this 
occasion, immediately conceded the demand, and raised 
the scale accordingly, from 30 cents to 33 cents per 1,000 ems* 

The society of competent non-union printers had compelled 
the consolidated company to raise the price of composition 
to 38 cents per 1,000 ems; but even at that price it was diffi- 
cult to obtain men. Naturally the imion printers refused 
to take the office at a lower rate than had been paid to non-^ 
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union men^ and so the strike ended to the unexpected benefit 
of the union. 

An afternoon paper, the Evening Wisconsin, employed 
in its news-room, although a union office in all departments, 
women at 5 cents per 1000 ems less than men were receiving • 
This the union declared was an injustice, inasmuch as it 
was acknowledged that the work of the women was equally 
as well done as that of the men. When approached upon 
the subject in the usual formal way, by committee and peti- 
tion from the union, the manager of the Evening Wisconsin 
refused to change the pay of the women. This was the 
signal for a ^^ycotting" campaign against the paper. A 
strike was ordered, and union printers were prohibited from 
accepting work in the news-room of that establishment. The 
"boycotting" was supplemented by the publication of a 
weekly bulletin, which is still continued. This strike, in- 
augurated on February 2, 1884, is still in progress. 

STRIKE AT KAU CLAIRE. 

That strike whose salient f eatues were of the most far- 
reaching importance to the public, occurred in July, 1881, at 
Eau Claire. The great lumber mills in that city gave then, 
as now, employment to a large number of men, who were 
engaged for the season — most of them under specific con- 
tract — to work for stipulated wages, 12 hours per day. 

Incited by a few small politicians and some aggressive 
leaders of their own, the men were led into a strike. They 
demanded a reduction of the hours of labor to ten. The 
mill-owners, who had already granted some increase in 
wages, replied that they had contracted lumber on the basis 
of labor as agreed upon for the season, and therefore could 
not grant the reduction; but that if any workman desired to 
quit, his money was ready for him. 

This was not satisfactory and the strike proceeded. Other 
men, willing to work on the terms of the season, were hired 
and the mills started up. The strikers then resorted to in- 
timidation and violence. Workmen were driven from the 
mills, fires were put out in the boiler-rooms, machinery was 
stopped and in some instances damaged, and the city was 
possessed by the strikers. 
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It should be stated here that most of the strikers, espe 
cially those bent on violence^ were single men, without prop- 
erty interests in Eau Claire or permanent homes anywhere. 
The workmen who resided and owned property in the city 
were not participators in or sympathizers with violence; but 
there were enough of the other kind, reinforced by outsiders, 
to take complete possession of the place, stop the mills, defy 
the authorities and override the posse of the sheriff. 

Governor William E. Smith was oflBcially asked by Mayor 
Farr to send military forces to aid in keeping the peace. 
The true situation having been kept from the general public, 
the governor thought the authorities were unduly excited, 
and so went personally to Eau Claire without the militia. 
On reaching the scene of disturbance he found the situation 
more threatening even than had been represented, and on 
July 22, telegraphed Adjutant General Edwin E. Bryant to 
send two hundred and fifty members of the Wisconsin 
National Guard at once to Eau Claire. 

Eight companies were called for, and on the following 
morning three hundred and seventy-six men, with twenty 
rounds of fixed ammunition each, reported for duty. At Eau 
Claire they met two thousand men armed with guns, clubs, 
pistols, crow-bars and mill tools — large, horny-handed and 
resolute fellows, accustomed to hard work and hard usage, 
and fearless of danger. 

Demagogues who dad never worked a stroke, incited the 
men to attack the militia, declaring that it was an insult to 
Eau Claire to send soldiers there to keep the peace, an insult 
to free citizens and a menance to workingmen. One well- 
known local politician mounted a box and advised the mill 
men to attack the militia at the moment when CoL C. P. 
Chapman, in charge of the third battalion, was picketing 
the public park. The men in Col. Chapman's command had 
service belts from each of which plainly protruded twenty 
rounds of fixed ammunition. This seemed to have greater 
influence on the half -frenzied mob, the most turbulent of 
whom were not strikers or workingmen, but bummers — than 
the appeals of the politicians, and no collision took place. 

Naturally the people of Eau Claire now refer to this mat- 
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ter in a gingerly manner; but it is known that had there 
been any less prompt response of the militia to the call of 
the civil authorities for help, the scenes of Pittsburg on a 
lesser scale would have been rei;>eated. 

Finally the mills resumed operations as before, running 12 
hours i)er day, but since 1881 the men have not been required 
to work over 11 hours per day. 

At first, when only the fact that the men were protesting 
against long hours was known, the strikers had the hearty 
sympathy of the people, who thought 12 hours too many for 
a fair day's work. But when rioting began, followed by 
destruction of mill property and threats against life, and the 
character of the most turbulent disturbers became known, 
this sympathy naturally disappeared. 

The lesson taught by this strike to the lawless classes, who 
are never union men or workingmen, was salutary. It dem- 
onstrated that after crowds of rioters have defied civil 
authority and overridden the sheriff, they have not yet 
secured control of the country nor subjugated a community 
of peaceable citizens; and that those who have grievances, 
or wrongs to redress, must resort to courts and peaceful 
methods, not to riotings and destruction of proi)erty and 
life. The state possesses abundant power to protect both, 
which responds quickly to the command of the governor. 

MISCELLANEOUS STRIKES. 

Among the reports to this Bureau are references to many 
petty labor disturbances, which, though designated as such, 
are hardly worthy to be called strikes. 

In the lumber camps the men sometimes strike for butter 
or some article of food which, so remote from markets, may 
be difficult to obtain at once. 

In Milwaukee union masons have struck against work- 
ing with non-union men; and iron workers have struck 
against the employment of too many apprentices. 

In Kenosha a few union cigar-makers went on a short 
strike for union rules, but without much loss to either side. 

Tanners have "laid oflE" in Milwaukee several days while 
demanding higher wages, as have also f oundrymen, coopers, 
carpenters, painters and others. 
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In Oshkosh and several other places cigar-makers struck 
for an addition to their wages equal to the fifty per cent, 
reduction of internal revenue on tabacco made in 1883. 

At Beloit cigar-makers struck because some proprietors 
refused to have their factories run by a union, and because 
others refused to accede to the demands of workmen for 
the dismissal of female laborers, and a change of rules in 
regard to apprentices. Employes lost after a struggle of 
four weeks. 

In Janesville, in 1883, the operators in the cotton mills 
struck against a reduction of wages rendered necessary by 
the stagnation in the cotton market. At the end of two 
weeks work was resumed without any change in wages, 
though subsequently the operators submitted to a reduction. 

The employes of the Janesville Shoe Company also struck 
on account of a misunderstanding in regard to their lists. 
At the end of four weeks work was resumed, but ultimately 
the employes lost, for the shoe company was moved by the 
strike to put in considerable machinery, which resulted in 
the discharge of a large number of operatives. 

The Neenah Boot and Shoe Company reported a brief 
strike because the firm " attempted to educate some native 
help," according to the words of the report. 

The furniture-makers of Janesville struck against piece- 
work, losing one- week's time. 

Saw-mill employes here and there have struck because of 
" slow pay," — alvtays winning. 

In several interior cities workmen of various kinds have 
attempted, by striking, to establish union control of shops, 
and generally failed. In Neenah the cigar-makers lost the 
wages of three months by this means. They also failed in 
Racine and Portage. 

The coopers of Green Bay and De Pere struck to prevent 
a reduction of wages, but generally returned to work on 
the following day. 

Wiggenhom Brothers, of Watertown, the largest cigar 
manufacturers in the interior, report that they had one strike 
"over the question of whether the proprietors or their em- 
ployes should boss the factory." The proprietors won. 
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The wood-tamers of Menasha struck for higher wages, 
" because orders were brisk." The factory was closed for 
three weeks, when the employes asked to return at their 
former wages. 

In Freeman & Sons' implement factory at Racine, the 
union men '' attempted to run the shop/' as the proprietors 
put it, and failing, went on a strike. The strike ended in 
defeat, and the factory is without a union. 

A similar strike, with similar results, occurred in the shops 
of the Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company. 

It is not pretended that every strike in the state) of recent 
times has been mentioned; but the more important ones, 
with causes and results, have received attention. 

COMMENT. 

It appears from all the evidence attainable by this Bureau 
that a portion of the strikes looked into were not justifiable. 
Some, however, were undeniably just. But if a cause be 
never so just, in the absence of that sensible moderation 
which should govern all human actions, the objects aimed 
at will inevitably be defeated. Before engaging in strikes, 
if those interested would first seek wise counsel instead of 
being guided by passion and desire for undue agitation or 
revenge, no doubt many disastrous disturbances, with their 
consequent loss of time and money, would be averted. 
Happily, strikes are becoming less frequent, and within a 
few years promise to be abolished altogether; at least that 
is the better sentiment of new labor organizations. 

Sometimes strikes are righteous and inevitable — the only 
engines of redress; but generally they injure employes more 
irretrievably than employers, and at best their beneficial 
effects are of short duration. 

For instance, the man whose income is $10,000 per year, 
suffers, in the abstract, a heavy loss when deprived of one- 
half of it. Still he has an abundance left for all common 
purposes and pleasures. But when a laborer whose salary 
is $2 per day, two-thirds of which is absolutely necessary 
for the support of his family, goes on a strike and suffers a 
loss of one-half or all of his wages, the result is deeply dis- 
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astrous, though, according to his income, his loss is propor- 
tionately no greater than that of the rich man. 

To this reference to strikes will be added a few paragraphs 
from a manufacturer in Milwaukee who employes steadily 
over seven hundred persons: 

Strikes will never be of lasting benefit to the labor world, 
and the meager casual success obtained is generally buried 
out of sight under the ruin and desolation wrought by the 
great majority of cases. 

Labor fights capital instead of trying to work in harmony 
with the indispensable. Capital too often looks upon labor 
as a necessary evil — turning from it, where possible, instead 
of seeking a more intimate friendship. 

Both appear to misjudge the situation — each evidently 
believing itself in a measure entitled to independence. But 
in truth they are wholly dependent on each other and should 
be the closest friends. 

Labor goep into the fight blinded by the belief that the 
force created by the masses can accomplish that great and 
good end, the elevation of the labor world to greater welfare 
and comfort. 

It lacks intelligence — speaking of course of the mass — 
and it is short of capital in its concretest form — gold, 
money ! 

Society must be blamed if the institutions created by it 
are casting dismay among its members. Individuals make 
up the family, the village, the city, the county, the state. 
Society is the state, the aggregation of individuals. 

What will forever be impossible for individuals can be ac- 
complished by the state. 

Do trade assemblies, do unions understand their position ? 
It does not seem so. Let them forbid strikes, once and for- 
ever, except in cases of extreme necessity. Let them col- 
lect dues and keep funds for the alleviation of cases of 
misery first, for the advancement of education next. Let 
them use their votes; never abuse them. 

Improve the school system ! Enforce compulsory educa- 
cation; eliminate secular religion from it most rigorously; 
add to it a system of mechanical training * and no less of 
ethics and morals. Pay the teachers — the able ones pay 
right royally ! You want mohey for all these things? You 
can have it — your votes will give it to you I 

The writer of the foregoing does not mean that labor 
should form itself into a political organization, but that it 
should be intelligent and alert and vote for such men and 
measures as will carry into effect the ideas he has just ad- 
vanced. 

1 See article on "Industrial Education," page 94. 
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What is popularly tfermed " boy-cotting," has been and 
is now a common weapon of warfare in the hands of strik- 
ing wage-earners. But it is not a weapon that can be used 
within the limits of reason or law. 

Persons may trade or refuse to trade with whom they 
please^ as individuals; but they can not, without being held 
accountable to the law, resort to any malicious or organized 
acts to injure the business, income or reputation of any 
citizen. In the eye of the law, " boy-cotting " is conspiracy; 
besides, it is tyrannous and un-American, and a method of 
procedure that weakens rather than strengthens the cause 
of organized labor. 

Nor has a labor union or any member thereof, by means 
of violence or intimidation, the moral or legal right to pre- 
vent workingmen from earning a livelihood wherever, 
whenever and at whatever compensation may be freely 
agreed upon between themselves and their employers. 

Labor must wage its battles in a more broad and states- 
manlike manner or never be blessed with those permanent 
and honorable victories which it deserves. 
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PART VI. 



NATURAL DIVERSITY OF OCCUPATIONS. 

The average condition of those generally referred to as * 
the working classes, is better in Wisconsin than almost any 
other state of the union. This is owing to diversity of in- 
dustries not less than to diversity of soil, climate and natural 
conditions; and what is best of all, these conditions will be 
perpetual. 

Agriculture, dairying, stock-raising and tobacco and wool 
growing are extensively and profitably carried on, furnish- 
ing employment to large numbers of men from March to 
December. On the north is Lake Superior, on the east Lake 
Michigan and on the west the Mississippi River, furnishing 
employment to thousands of sailors and freighters on the 
steam and sailing craft of those waters, especially at La 
Orosse, Ashland, Racine, Milwaukee. Two Rivers, Kewaunee, 
Manitowoc, Green Bay, Sheboygan, Ahnai>ee and other 
points on Lake Michigan — from May to December. 

Nearly aU manufacturing establishments except saw-mills 
are in operation all the year round, so that winter brings no 
idlers from these sources. From December to spring, there- 
fore, the state contains a surplusage of wage-workers only 
from the branches of agriculture, sawing, sailing and freight- 
ing by water. But fortunately for our northern climate and 
diversified natural products, this surplusage is not compelled 
to pass the winter in idleness. Many thousands of men find 
employment in the lumber camps, getting out telegraph 
poles and railroad ties, felling trees, sawing and skidding 
logs, and peeling bark, and in the hardwood sections chop- 
ping wood and getting out stave and heading bolts. In the 
early spring rafting and log-driving employ the forest hands 
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until activity in the summer occupations calls them into 
other service. 

Another cold-weather occupation is that of cutting and 
storing ice, which, for several weeks after January in Wis- 
consin, gives employment to from 3,000 to 10,000 men, mostly 
at Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Pewaukee, Palmyra, 
Madison, Oconomowoc, Manitowoc, Portage, Pike Lake, 
Kandom Lake, Two Rivers and Spring Lake, though more 
or less ice is put up in every town in the state where there 
is suitable water. 

Stripping, assorting and packing tobacco, in the tobacco- 
growing sections of the state, is also a fairly renumerative 
winter occupation for several thousand persons.* 

Still another winter business is that of slaughtering and 
packing, which gives employment, under cover of warm 
buildings, to several thousands of unskilled men — mostly 
in Milwaukee, it is true, though La Crosse, Eau Claire and 
other cities engage more or less in this important branch. 

Thus it will be seen that no hot- weather country in the 
world can equal Wisconsin in ability to turn her masses of 
unskilled labor from one occupation to another — each fairly 
remunerative, healthful and appropriate — as the different 
seasons come upon each other with their changing circum- 
stances and necessities. 

These natural advantages mean that Wisconsin will 
never be subject to those severe periods of labor depression, 
hard times for farmers and business stagnation such as 
afflict purely agricultural or purely manufacturing com- 
munities. This should induce capitalists to come hither to 
make .prudent and permanent investments, and encourage 
those already here to enlarge their mills and factories as 
the surrounding country increases in population and wealth. 

As time goes on and Wisconsin fills up more and more 
with mills and factories which shall consume the products of 
the soil, forests and mines, the unrivalled natural advan- 
tages of her position will be more appreciated by her own 
working and manufacturing people, and more envied by 
those of other states. 

iSee articid on ** Tobacco Growing." 
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CHILD LABOR. 



This is the most difficult problem/ as far as it goes, that 
presents itself, either to the legislator or the investigator. 
Many good thinkers and jurists doubt the propriety of the 
state declaring who shall and who shall not earn a respect- 
able living, or of making any regulation in respect thereto 
beyond conserving public health and morals and watching 
the safety of the persons thus engaged. 

Sometimes children are sent out to labor by thrifty pa- 
rents for the purpose of accelerating the family accmnula- 
tion of wealth; sometimes they must support themselves or 
help maintain dependent relatives, and sometimes it is their 
preference to be earning money and learning a business, 
thus preparing for the future. 

In the compulsory education law of 1879 the various cir- 
cumstances and conditions of children are considered, and 
those between the ages of seven and fifteen years, who 
would otherwise come within its provisions, are wholly ex- 
empted from them if their '' time and labor are essentially 
necessary for the support of an indigent parent, brother or 
sister." 

This law, enacted after the adoption of the revised stat- 
utes, recognizes the fact that there is frequently a necessity 
for wage- work by children. But it does not say children 
shall earn no wages except at certain prescribed occupations, 
after they have arrived at a prescribed age. On the other 
hand, section 1,728, revised statutes of 1878, does not recog- 
nize choice, misfortune or poverty. It simply declares that 
no child under twelve years of age shall be permitted to 
work in any " manufactory, workshop or other place used 
for mechanical or manufacturing purposes," and that no 
child under fourteen and over twelve years of age shall be 
permitted to work-in any such factory or workshop for 
more than seven months in any one year." 

Thus, while the law of 1879 excuses a child from school 
when it is necessary for him to earn something for the sup- 
port of dependent relatives, section 1,728, revised statutes. 
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cuts him oflE from that privilege in case he is under twelve 
years of age and can obtain no employment except in some 
factory or workshop in which child labor under twelve years 
of age is forbidden by law. 

Both the laws stand in full force on the statute books, and 
section 2, chapter 319, laws of 1883, makes it the duty of this 
Bureau to enforce that of 1878; hence questions intended to 
discover infringements of it were incorporated in the blanks 
sent to all employers of labor. 

The sworn replies to these inquiries show no prima facie 
evidence of the employment of illegal child labor except 
three boys under twelve years of age at packing shingles in 
a mill at Minnekaunee, one boy under twelve at Fond du 
Lac, and two girls under twelve in a very small brush fac- 
tory in Milwaukee. In looking into these cases it was dis- 
covered that the latter were the children of the proprietor 
and the former only temporarily engaged for the purpose of 
" earning a little spending money." 

This Bureau discovered some children in Milwaukee who 
apparently were engaged in factory work contrary to law; 
but on putting leading questions to them and their parents, 
the invariable answer was that they were "past twelve 
years of age." 

Where suspicious cases came to notice that were difficult 
of determination, Richard D. Whitehead, agent of the Wis- 
consin Humane Society at Milwaukee, familiar with every 
factory in the city, was called on for assistance. One of his 
replies, as follows, exactly verifies the experience of this 
Bureau: 

I have always made vearly visits to the principal factories 
here for the purpose of discovering illegally employed chil- 
dren. While a few children under twelve years of age are 
at work in factories, their parents are smart enough to de- 
clare them above that age. 

But I think it better for such children to be thus engaged 
than to pick ra^s and gather swill, for if taken from the 
factories they will not go to school. 

There is at the worst but little violation of section 1,728 of 
the revised statutes, in Wisconsin, and undoubtedly as much 
good as harm results therefrom, the employment being ro- 
ll— L. s. 
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spectable and the children generally anxious to retain their 
places. The law, however, should not be repealed, though 
it might be modified. It is necessary for the protection and 
punishment of those cases of enforced and detrimental 
child labor which will occasionally be discovered. 



FREE SCHOOL ADVANTAGES — COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION. 

Section two, chapter three hundred and nineteen, laws of 
1883, requires this Bureau, among other things, to look into 
the "educational and sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes." The subject of education is particularly commit- 
ted to the care of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, who has abundant facilities for investigation in 
that direction where this office has none. Nevertheless, as 
this report is designed principally for the working people, it 
may not be inappropriate to show them herein what educa- 
tional advantages they have, and whence they come, refer- 
ring them at the same time for more specific educational 
statistics, to the report of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Our free school system is in the direct interest and for the 
direct benefit of the laboring people as well as for the more 
general dissemination of knowledge. 

The beggar and the gypsy may travel over our public 
roads and bridges at pleasure without money or the pay- 
ment of tax. So the citizen of Wisconsin, who does not 
contribute a farthing of public tax, can send his family of 
children, be it never so numerous, to the public schools, the 
high school, the state normal schools and the state univer- 
sity,"' without parting with any of his substance. He can 
send them to the public schools while they remain between 
the ages of four and twenty, and to the high schools, nor- 
mal schools and university until the age of three score and 
ten, if so inclined. 

»There is charged against university students |7 per term for " incidental expenses/^ 
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These are provisions showing extraordinary liberality and 
advanced intelligence. Probably the great majority of peo- 
ple have no correct idea of whence came the broad and 
lasting basis for our system of free public schools. 

By the treaty of peace following the Revolution, signed at 
Paris on September 3, 1783, and ratified on January 14, 1784, 
the United States acquired all the territory lying westward 
to the Mississippi River except Florida and the bites of Ala- 
bama and Louisiana lying south of the 31st parallel of north 
latitude. This acquired territory was claimed by the vari- 
ous colonies. In 1784, Virginia ceded her claim to the north- 
west territory — what now constitutes Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Illinois and a part of Minnesota — to the 
United States. 

On the 20th of May, 1785, the congress passed, under the 
power conferred by the Articles of Confederation, resolution 
No. 26, in relation to the public lands and entitled, " an ordi- 
nance for ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the 
western territory." It provided for the first survey; also for 
plats, limitations, reservations and restrictions. In reference 
to the latter, the 10th paragraph declared: 

There shall be reserved for the United States out of every 
tovraship, the four lots, being numbered 8, 11, 26, 29, and 
out of every fractional part of a township so many lots of 
the same numbers as shall be found on them for future 
sale. There shall he reserved the lot No, 16 [now known as 
section 16] of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within the said township; also one-third part of all 

§old, silver, lead and copper mines to be sold or otherwise 
isposed of as congress shall hereafter direct. 

This gave, in the northwest territory, 640 acres of land in 
every township " for the maintenance of public schools." 
Article 3, of the celebrated Ordinance of Freedom, introduced 
by Nathan Dane* for the government of the northwest terri- 
tory, and adopted on July 13, 1787, declared: "Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged." This meant that 
schools should be encouraged by public authorities and acts. 

The act of May 20, 1785, was never repealed, but when the 



^After whom Dane County was named. 
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five states which, undivided, constituted the old northwest 
territory, were severally erected into territories, their organic 
acts confirmed, sanctioned and preserved all the rights^ 
grants and privileges previously in force and not specially 
repealed. Hence, Wisconsin became a territory in 1836 and 
a state in 1848, with the 16th section of every township of 
land forever reserved for the maintenance of public schools. 

Thus, Wisconsin had 640 acres for school purposes in each 
township of land, or about 1,000,000 acres in all from that 
source. Some of the sections were deficient by reason of 
the presence of lakes or meandered streams, and congress 
granted 37,000 acres to be selected elsewhere to make up for 
this deficiency. Add to this amount the 500,000 acres 
granted by act of congress of September 4, 1841, and we find 
the public schools of the state were originally endowed with 
nearly 1,500,000 acres of salable lands. 

These lands have been sold from time to time and the pro- 
ceeds invested. The income from the investment goes 
annually to the support of the common schools according to 
the number of children of school age in each district, and to 
the support of the university and normal schools. 

One of the earliest laws of the territorial legislature was 
one " to regulate the sale of school lands and to provide for 
organizing, regulating and perfecting conmion schools." In 
1845 the first absolutely free school in the state was founded 
in Kenosha, by M. Frank. The system at first met strong op- 
position from property owners who had no children, but free 
discussion suflSced to strengthen it in public favor, and it be- 
came not only legal but popular throughout the state. 

But as taxation for the maintenance of public schools is 
compulsory, whether the person taxed has children or not, 
the legislature believed that, to secure the fullest benefits of 
a system of free public education, those who had children 
should come as rigidly under the force of the law as those 
who possessed only property; hence in 1879 a compulsory 
education law was enacted which requires every child in Wis- 
consin between the ages of 7 and 15 years to attend a pub- 
lic or private school for at least 12 weeks in each year. 

It would be useless to send an army to battle without guns 
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or cartridges; hence chapter 251, laws of 1883, was enacted 
to give authority to the proper school ofl5cers in cities to 
purchase text-books for the use of students who may be un- 
able to make such purchases for themselves. These school 
laws are directly in the interest of those who possess little or 
no property; but there is absolutely no pretense made of en- 
forcing the compulsory clauses. Not even the lists of child- 
ren of school age required by the law to be prepared by the 
school boards are ever made and posted, thus openly neg- 
lecting its provisions and rendering the compulsory educa- 
tion act inoperative and of no effect. 

If this law were amended sp as to be effectual, and then 
rigidly enforced, there would be little or no violation of that 
portion of section 1,728 of the revised statutes, which declares 
children under 14 years of age shall not be employed during 
more than seven months in any one year in any factory or 
workshop where more than three persons are employed. 

This Bureau made no investigation which did not show 
the desirability of, if not the necessity for, an effective com- 
pulsory education law, as well as its most rigid enforcement. 

As matters now stand the compulsory education law is a 
dead letter. Under such circumstances the enforcement of 
section 1,728, revised statutes, might throw some children into 
involuntary idleness. It is the unqualified opinion of this 
Bureau that children under twelve or fourteen years of age 
should be in school; but if there are no oflScers to compel 
them to attend schoool there should be none to force them 
from respectable and remunerative employment into idle- 
ness, even for four-fifths of the year. 

The state, which must support corrective, penal and re- 
formatory institutions, demands, from an economic stand- 
point, the enactment of an intelligent compulsory education 
law; and society, whose best protection comes from enlight- 
ened education, demands that such a law be rigidly en- 
forced. 
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FIRE ESCAPES— SAFETY TO ARTISANS. 

Section 2, chapter 319, laws of 1883, authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics to enter any factory or build- 
ing in which ^^ people are employed at any kind of labor^ 
* * and examine the methods of protection from ac- 
cidents and means of escape from fire." He also has power 
to prosecute offenders, and is required to "give an account 
of all the violations " of the laws established for the pro- 
tection of the health and lives of operatives which he has 
observed." 

For a few weeks after the frightful Newhall House holo- 
caust, in January, 1883, the matter of fire escapes received 
considerable attention, but without practical results of much 
consequence. Many hotels in Wisconsin continued to re- 
ceive lodgers in violation of the following provision of the 
revised statutes: 

Section 1,727. It shall be and is hereby made the duty of 
hotel or innkeepers, keeping a hotel or inn of three or more 
stories in height, to provide and furnish such hotel or inn 
with one or more good and substantial metallic fire-proof 
ladders, reaching from the cornice to the top of the lower 
story, or to the ground, on the outside of such building, and 
placed in such position as to be easy of access to the occu- 
pants of such building in case of fire. So long as the fore- 
going provision is uncomplied with by him, no hotel or 
innkeeper shall receive any charges whatever from any 
objecting traveler, boarder or guest occupying rooms on or 
above the third fioor of his hotel or inn. 

The above law is practically a dead letter for the reason 
that no penalty is fixed for the violation of its previous. 

The law requiring all factories three or more stories in 

height to be provided with means of escape from fire, is as 

follows: 

Section 4,575a. Any person owning, occupying or con- 
. trolling any factory three or more stories high, shall provide 
and keep connected with the same, one or more good and 
substantial metallic or fire-proof ladders, ready for use at all 
times, reaching from the cornice to the ground, on the out- 
side of such building, and placed in such position as to be 
easy of access to the occupants of such building in case of fire 
and suflBcient to furnish reasonable means of escape to the 
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persons employed therein. And every such person who 
shall, after the first day of January, A. D. one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine, fail to provide and keep 
such means of escape from fire, shall be subject to a fine not 
exceeding^ one hundred dollars, or to imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding three months, at the discretion of 
the court. 

There are more technical than actual violations of this 
law, though there are numbers of the latter. In the city of 
Milwaukee, seventy-four persons and firms reported to this 
Bureau that they occupied buildings three or more stories 
in height which were not provided with the metallic or fire- 
proof fire escapes demanded by the foregoing statute. 

Seventeen of the largest establishments in that city re- 
ported that they were supplied with from one to three iron 
ladders each, and stand-pipes connected with water-works, 
which appliances comply fully with the requirements of the 
law, and seven others reported other practical appliances 
under the head of fire escapes. 

Some institutions are technical violators of the section of 
the statutes herein quoted, because they have not the outside 
metallic ladders mentioned; yet they are nevertheless pro- 
vided with approved appliances for extinguishing fires. 
Others employ no laborers on or above the third floor or 
story; few of them are in operation by night, and others, 
like the Evening Wisconsin, slto provided with what are con- 
fidently supposed to be fire-proof elevator- wells and fire- 
proof stairways. A few of this class are really safer from 
fire and loss of life by fire than others which comply with 
the exact terms of the law yet have no safeguards not men- 
tioned in the statute. 

On the other hand, there are, especially in Milwaukee, 
factories not at all equipped as the law and safety of opera- 
tives demand, with means of escape from conflagrations. 
It is hardly possible that these structures could burn, while 
ccupied, without loss of life. 

Other high buildings not technically used as factories, and 
therefore not reached by the law, are more dangerous fire- 
traps than those aimed at in the statutes. Such cases re- 
quire additional legislation. 

This Bureau has instituted no legal proceedings against 
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violators of section 4,575a, revised statutes, for three rea- 
sons, to wit: First, because of a lack of funds and no state 
provisions whatever for assistance; second, because it is un- 
wise and impractical for an oflBcer like the Commissioner of 
Labor, Statistics, a mere gleaner of facts, to carry on those 
proceedings of prosecution usually expected of district at- 
torneys; third, because prosecutions , under the present 
statutes would not extend to many of the most flagrant vio- 
lations of the common rules of safety. 

The Bureau, however, has collected information on this 
subject, preparatory to future action. It has on record the 
names of a majority of the violators of the law in question 
throughout the state, so that, during another year, unless 
the law shall be modified, complaints can be lodged with 
district attorneys, who will then be compelled to proceed 
against the class of offenders now under notice. 

Following is a table compiled from reports under oath to 
this Bureau of three-story factories with and without fire- 
escapes, the greater number of factories, of course, being 
less than three stories in height and not therefore within the 
provisions of section 4,575a: 

THREE-STORY FACTORIES WITH AND WITHOUT FIRE-ESCAPES. 



Counties. 


! 


1 
1 


Counties. 


1 

1 


1 
1 


Ashland 


3 
1 

1 


* "6* 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

2 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
6 
4 
8 
1 
4 


Marathon 


1 
24 


1 


Barron 


Milwaukee 


74 


Brown 


Monroe 


1 


Buffalo 


<^iitfl^ATiniie .... .... 


2 
1 


7 


Calumet 


1 
t 
1 
1 


Ozaukee 




Chippewa 


Pierco 


1 


cia?£ ..........;;.;...;;...:: 


Racine 

Richland . . . 


9 


7 


OohimbiA 


1 


Crawford 


Rock 


8 




Dodge 


4 


Saint Croix 


2 


Pnnn 


Sauk 




3 


Eau Claire 


1 
4 
2 


Shawano 




2 


Fond du Lac 


Shehnygavi 


1 


4 


Green 


TrempMieau 


8 


Green Lake 


Vernon 




2 


Iowa 




Walworth 




1 


Jackson 


2 


WwikftHhft 


1 


1 


Jefferson 


Waupaca 


2 


Kenosha 




iViiiTi^bago , 


5 


14 


La Crosse 




Wood 


2 


Lincoln 




Total 






Manitowoc 




69 


182 
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The subject of fire escapes and the safety of artisans is of 
the highest importance, and should receive not only careful 
but early attention. We must not wait until a repetition of 
the Newhall holocaust has filled the community with sorrow 
and terror, and then scold about defective and inadequate fire 
escapes, dangerously constructed buildings and what ought 
to have been done in the past, but act effectively at once, so 
as to prevent such frightful calamities in the future. 

Prevention is always the cheaper and wiser, as well as the 
more humane and statesmanlike remedy. 

But artisans are in need of other protection than simply 
that against fire. Injury and death frequently result from 
dangerously exposed shafting, belting, bull- wheels, elevator- 
wells, stairways, etc., from unsafe freight elevators, ma- 
chinery and boilers, and from other preventable causes. 
Strict legislation is needed in this direction — more urgently 
needed than the statute intended to prevent threshing 
machines from operating with exposed tumbling-rods, which 
statute is practically a dead letter. 

In this matter, a factory inspector such as is provided by 
districts in Great Britain and by some states in the United 
States, would be of great service. He could be a resident of 
Milwaukee, where the greatest number of factories are con- 
gregated, thus enabling him to accept a smaller salary and 
be a less costly officer to the state, than if compelled to re- 
side in Madison. While inspecting factories under the con- 
trol and direction of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, he 
could also gather facts for and otherwise be of service to 
this Bureau. 

It can not be denied, nevertheless, that it is largely the 
business of mimicipal authorities to deal with this subject. 
If common councils and village boards have power to pro- 
vide fire companies and apparatus for extinguishing fires, 
they have power to prescribe those rules and regulations 
which shall tend to prevent conflagrations from starting. 

In Milwaukee, James Foley, chief fire marshal, has exam- 
ined public structures, factories, hotels and theatres to the 
number of about 215. Of this number he records about 
130 as without fire escapes. Perhaps eighty of them 
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would come within reach of section 4,575a, revised statutes, 
as ^' factories," or six more than reported formally to this 
Bureau that they had no fire escapes. His report has been 
published and may form the basis of action either by the 
Milwaukee common council or the state legislature. 

In the meantime, if any artisan in an unsafe building, or 
other person cognizant of the unlawful and unsafe condi- 
tion of such] building, shall complain to the district attor- 
ney, that officer will at once, if a good case is presented, 
proceed against the offender. All artisan occupants of such 
structures should do this. They can not justly complain 
that the state makes no effort to protect them, when, having 
an adequate remedy in their own hands, they take no steps 
to protect themselves. 



LABOR LAWS. 

Artisans and wage- workers are generally ignorant of the 
enactments made in their behalf because they have few fa- 
cilities for obtaining the texts of laws without application 
to a lawyer, and because most of them believe laws govern 
lawsuits, prosecutions and the punishment of crimes, rather 
than restrain and guide the common transactions of life. 

They therefore never think to inquire how they are 
guarded and protected by laws which they themselves can 
enforce. 

It has been thought proper, for these reasons, to incorpo- 
rate in this report copies of all the labor statutes extant in 
Wisconsin so that hereafter, until they shall have been 
again patched and amended, artisans and other citizens will 
know where to find them separated from the maze of other 
laws and amendments. 

HOURS OF LABOR FOR MECHANICS AND FACTORY-MEN. 

Section 1,729, Revised Statutes. In all engagements to 
labor in any manufacturing or mechanical business, where 
there is no express contract to the contrary, a day's work 
shall consist of eight hours, and all engagements or con- 
tracts for labor in such cases shall be so construed; but this 
shall not apply to any contract for labor by the week, month 
or year. 
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HOURS OP LABOR POR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Section 1,729, Revised Statutes. In all manufactories^ 
work-shops and other places used for mechanical or manu- 
facturing purposes, the time of labor of children under the 
age of eighteen years and of women employed therein, shall 
not exceed eight hours in one day; and any employer, stock- 
holder, director, oflBcer, overseer, clerk or foreman who shall 
compel any woman or any such child to labor exceeding 
eight hours in any one day, or who shall permit any child 
under fourteen years of age, to labor more than ten hours in 
any one day in any such place, if he shall have control over 
such child suflBcient to prevent it, or who shall employ at 
manual labor any child under twelve years of age, in any 
factory or work-shop where more than three persons are 
employed, or who shall employ any child of twelve and under 
fourteen years of age in any such factory or work-shop, for 
more than seven months in any one year, shall be punished 
by fine not less than five nor more than fifty dollars for each 
such offense. 

LIENS OP CONTRACTORS AND LABORERS. 

Section 3,314, Revised Statutes.* Every person, who as 
principal contractor, performs any work or labor, or fur- 
nishes any materials in or about the erection, construction^ 
repairs, protection or removal of any dwelling house or 
other building, or of any machinery erected or constructed, 
so as to be or become a part of the freehold upon which it is 
situated, or of any bridge, or in the filling up of any water- 
lot, or the construction thereon of any wharx or permanent 
erection, or in the dredging of the channel in front of such 
water-lot, or in digging or constructing any well, or fountain 
or cistern, or in bunding or repairing any fence upon land, 
or doing manual labor thereon, shall have a lien thereupon 
and upon the interests of the owner of such dwelling house,, 
building, machinery, bridge, wharf, erection thereon, well,, 
fountain, cistern or fence, m and to the land upon which the 
same is situated or of the person causing such manual labor 
to be done, and upon the water-lot so tilled, or in front of 
which such dred^ng is done, not exceeding forty acres; or 
if within the limits of an incorporated city or village, upon 
the piece or parcel of land used, or designated for use in 
connection with such dwelUng house, bunding, machinery, 
bridge, wharf, erection thereon, well, fountain, cistern or 
fence, or upon such water-lot or land on which such manual 
labor is done, not exceeding one acre. Such lien shall be 
prior to any other lien which originates subsequent to the 
commencement of the construction, repairs, removal or 
work aforesaid, of or upon such dwelling house, building, 

^As amended bj chapter 838, laws of 1881. 
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machinery, bridge, wharf or erection thereon, well, foun- 
tain, cistern, fence, water-lot or land, and may be enforced 
as provided in this chapter. In case any person shall order 
or contract for the purchase of any machmery to be placed 
in, or connected to or with any building or premises, and 
such person not having an interest in such building or prem- 
ises in or connected with which such machinery is placed, 
sufficient for a lien, as provided for in this chapter to secure 
payment for said machinery, the person furnishing such 
machinery shall have and retain a lien upon such machinery, 
and shall have the right to remove from such building or 
premises, such machinery, in case there shall be default in 
the payment for such machinery when due, leaving such 
building or premises in as good condition as they were be- 
fore such machinery was placed in or on the same. 

Section 3,318, Revised Statutes.' No lien hereby given 
shall exist and no action to enforce the same shall be main- 
tained unless within six months from the date of the last 
charge for performing such work and labor or of the furn- 
ishing of such materials, a claim for such lien shall be filed 
as hereinafter provided in the office of the clerk of the cir- 
cuit court of the county in which the lands affected thereby 
lie; nor unless such action be brought within one year from 
such date, unless within thirty days next preceding the 
expiration of one year the person filmg the lien shall make 
and annex to the instrument on file an affidavit setting forth 
the interest which he has by virtue of such lien in the prop- 
erty therein mentioned, upon which affidavit the clerk shsdl 
indorse the time when the same was filed. The effect of 
such affidavit shall not continue bej^ond one year from the 
time when such lien would otherwise cease to be valid as 
against subsequent purchasers, liens or mortgages in good 
faith. Such claim for lien may be filed and docketed within 
«uch six months notwithstanding the death of the owner of 
the property affected thereby, or of the person with whom 
the original contract, was made, with like effect as if he 
were then living. 

FACILITATING THE COLLECTION OF WAGES.'* 

Section l. Whenever the plaintiff in an action com- 
menced in justice court for the recovery of a claim for work 
or labor performed, shall have been required to give security 
for costs, and the plaintiff shall make oath before the justice 
that he has a valid claim against the defendant for work 
and labor performed, and that he is unable to procure secur- 
itv for such costs, the action shall not be dismissed for want 
of such security. 

1 As amended bj chapter 84, laws of 1883. 
^Chapter 338 Jaws of 1888. 
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LIABILITY OF RAILROADS UNDER CONTRACTORS TO LABORERS. 

Section 1,815, Revised Statutes.* As often as anv con- 
tractor for the construction of any railroad, or part thereof 
in progress of construction shall be indebted to any laborer 
for thirty days' labor or less, either manual, or team labor, 
or both, including team and driver, performed in construct- 
ing such road, such laborer may within thirty days after 
the claim or demand of such laborer shall have accrued, 
serve notice in writing, signed by him, his agent or attorney, 
on the corporation either owning or constructing such road, 
that he claims such indebtedness, stating the amount thereof, 
the number of days' labor, and the time when performed, 
and the name of the contractor from whom due; and there- 
upon such corporation shall be directly liable to such laborer 
for the amount so due him, provided he bring his action 
therefor within sixty days after the service of such notice. 
Such notice shall be served by delivering a copy thereof to 
an engineer, agent or superintendent in the corporation's 
employment, having charge of the part of the road on 
which such labor was performed, personally or by leaving 
the same at his office or usual place of business, with some 
person of suitable age therein. 

PROTECTION FOR LABORERS ON MILWAUKEE PUBLIC VTORKS. 

Sometimes the contractors for public works fail to remun- 
erate the day-laborers and sub-contractors who carry for- 
ward the actual work on these contracts. This form of 
injustice gave birth to a statute — chapter 261, laws of 1882 
— which makes its further perpetration impossible in the 
city of Milwaukee. If, as it happens to be, it is a good law 
for Milwaukee, no reason can be seen why it would not be a 
good safeguard and protection for every city in Wisconsin. 
The act referred to is this: 

Section 1. Any person, corporation or party that shall 
hereafter furnish supplies or materials for the use of the 
contractor or contractors or of his or their assigns, in the 
performance of any contract made with the board of public 
works of the city of Milwaukee, in the name of said city, 
or that shall do any labor of such contractor or contractors 
or for his or their assigns in the performance of any such 
contracts, shall have a Ken for the amount due and unpaid 
by such contractor or contractors or by his or their assigns, 
to the person, corporation or party furnishing such supplies 
or materials or doing such labor in the performance of such 
contract, upon any certificates of said board and upon any 



1 As amended by chapter 818, laws of 1881. 
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city orders of said city, to be issued and delivered to such 
contractor or contractors, or to his or their assigns, under 
such contract; provided, that any person, corporation or 

Sarty claiming a lien shall, within twenty days after the 
ate of the last charge for such supplies or materials fur- 
nished or labor done, file in the office of the city clerk of said 
city and in the office of the board of public works of said 
city, notices in writing of such claim (one notice in each 
office), which notice snail set forth the nature and particu- 
lars of the demand, the date and amount of each charge 
therefor, the name of the person or party indebted, and the 
amount that is justly due and owing to the claimant from 
the contractor or contractors or from his or their assigns for 
supplies or materials furnished or labor done in performance 
of a contract stating the general nature of the contract and 
its date, each of which notices shall be verified by the affi- 
davit of the claimant; and provided, further, that within 
twenty days after the filing of such notice the claimant shall 
begin an action against the person or party named in such 
notice for the recovery of tne amount of such claim, and 
for the enforcement of such lien i^n some court in Milwaukee 
county having jurisdiction of the matter, in which action 
the city of Milwaukee shall be made a party defendant and 
shall be served with process and may appear and defend as 
in other actions, but said city shall in no case be liable to any 
judgment for costs or charges in such action. In case of the 
filing of the notices as herein directed, claiming lien on any 
certificates or city orders, or both, it shall be the duty of the 
respective officers having charge and custody of the same 
to retain them twenty days, and in case an action is begun 
within that time as herein provided, then to retain the same 
until the determination of such action in the court. 

Section 2. No contractor under any such contract as is 
mentioned in the preceding section, and no assignee of any 
such contractor shall receive, either in certificates of the 
board of public works or in city orders, any amount exceed- 
ing seventy-five percentum of the amount named and pro- 
vided in the contract until after the expiration of twenty 
days from the completion of the work contracted for, or 
other termination of the contract; and if any person, cor- 
poration or party shall file notices of claim of lien, as pro- 
vided in the preceding section, against such contractor or 
contractors, or his or their assigns, all certificates and all 
city orders not then delivered shaU be held and retained by 
the respective officers in whose charge or custody they are 
until twenty days after the filing of such notices, and if 
within such last period of twenty days an action shall be 
brought as provided in the preceding section, such certifi- 
cate and such city orders shall be retained until the deter- 
mination of such action in court. 
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PROPERTY EXEMPT PROM EXECUTION AND ATTACHMENT. 

Among the exemptions from debt and execution more 
particularly applying to laboring men are the following 
from sections 2,982 and 2.983, revised statutes and amend- 
ments: 

The provisions for the debtor and his family, necessary 
for one year's support, either provided or growing, or both, 
and fuel necessary for one year. 

The tools, implements, and stock in trade, of any me- 
chanic, miner, merchant, trader or other person, used or 
kept for the purpose of carrying on his trade or business, 
not exceeding two hundred dollars in value. 

All sewing machines owned by individuals, and kept for 
the use of themselves or families. 

All wearing apparel of the debtor and his family; all beds, 
bedsteads and bedding kept and used for the debtor and his 
family; all stoves and appendages put up or kept for the 
use of the debtor and his family; all cooking utensils, and 
all other furniture not herein enumerated, not exceeding two 
hundred dollars in value, and one gun, rifle or other firearm, 
not exceeding fifty dollars in value. 

Two cows, ten swine, one yoke of oxen, and one horse or 
mule, or in lieu of one yoke of oxen and a horse or mule, 
two horses or two mules, ten sheep and the wool from the 
same, either in the raw material or manufactured into yarn 
or cloth, the necessary food for all the stock mentioned in 
this section for one year's support, either provided or grow- 
ing, or both, as the debtor may choose; also one wagon, cart, 
or dray, one sleigh, one plow, one drag and other farming 
utensils, including tackle for teams not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars in value. 

The earnings* of all married person or persons having a 
family dependent upon them for support, for three months 
next preceding the issue of any attachment, execution or 
garnishment, or proceedings supplementary to execution, to 
the amount of sixty dollars only for each month in which 
such earnings are made or earned, shall not be liable to 
seizure or sale on execution, or on any provisional or final 
process issued from any court or any proceedings in aid 
thereof, and in case any creditor proceeds by garnishment 
against any person or party who shall be indebted to, or 
have anjr property whatever, real or personal, in his posses- 
sion or his control, belonging to such creditor's debtor, and 
such money or property at the time of serving of such proc- 
ess, was by law exempt from seizure or sale upon execu- 

1 Chapter 141, laws of 1888. 
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tion, said garnishee shall be entitled to judgment for his 
costs of suit; provided, that no property exempted by the 
provisions of this section shall be exempt from attachment 
or upon execution issued upon a judgment in an action 
brought by any person for the recovery of the whole or any 
part of the purchase money of the same property. 
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PART VII. 



BUREAU STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES BY 
COUNTIES — 1884. 

The following table, showing the average condition of the 
industries of the state for the year ended September 1, 1884, 
does not pretend to cover everything; nor does it present a full 
record of all the industrial statistics gleaned by this Bureau. 
Many reports — in fact one-half of them — were marred by 
such imperfections and omissions as rendered them useless for 
purposes of tabulation. AU such are omitted from the sub- 
joined exhibits. Nevertheless the tables are elaborate and 
perfect enough to convey a pretty accurate idea of manu- 
factures and wages in Wisconsin: 

12— L. S. 
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COUNTY 



Industries. 



Brown: 

Agricultural implements 

Boilers (steam) 

Brewer 

Brick 

Cigars 

CJooyer shops • • 

Flourine mills 

Foundrfes, machine shops 

Qat works 

Hammered iron forgings 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Soap 

Soda water 

Staves, heading and cooperage. 

Wagons and carriages 

Woodenware 



Total. 



Buffalo: 
Agricultural implements. . . 

Brewery 

Lumber, lath and shinglea . 
Planing mills 



Total. 



Calumet: 
Brick manufacturing . 

Cigars 

Lumber 

Plows 

. Wagons, sleighs 



Total. 



Adams: 
Wagon manufactures 

Ashland: 

^Boilers 

Brick 

Lumber lath and shingles 
Sash, doors, blinds 

Total 

Barron: 
Lumber, lath, shingles . . 



Bayfield: 
Lumber, lath, shingles . 



27 



I 



$4,000 



700 

8,600 

400,000 

50,000 



$454,900 



$110,000 



$400,000 



$50,000 

4,000 

100,000 

2,600 

1,000 

4.800 

110,000 

24.000 

26,000 

26,000 

100,000 

70,000 

10,000 

2,196 

58,000 

15,500 

100,000 



$701,995 



•a 

s 



$1,500 



270,000 
80,000 



$800,000 



$05,000 



$2,500 
3,000 
2,000 



3,000 

4,400 

220,000 

14,900 
2,450 
9,782 

76,000 

86,459 
7,100 
1,657 

50,000 
7,186 

85,000 



$525,384 



$7,000 
21,000 
26,600 
8,600 



$500 



2,000 

9177,000 

20,000 



$199,000 



$40,000 



$75,000 



$9,000 
4,800 
4,000 
2,150 
2,800 
4,000 
13,000 
8,600 
3,800 
3,966 
17,000 
24,917 
2,600 
652 
48,500 
10,819 
50,000 



$209,904 



$58,000 



$14,000 
4,000 
27,500 
8,000 
4,000 



$52,500 



$2,500 
4,800 
11,270 



$18,070 



$200 

1,860 

80,000 

1,200 



$88,200 



$3,000 



$460 
12,000 



$12,450 



$600 



$3,800 

800 

11,300 



2,000 
1,260 
16,844 
1,500 
1,385 
754 



3,993 
8,000 



2,600 

1,860 

15,000 



$68,965 



$1,500 
1,560 
6,369 
1,600 



$11,029 



$2,900 
1,900 
7,850 
1,000 
1,800 



$14,960 



$260 

1,900 

75 

800 



$2,625 



$1,800 

2,400 

5,200 

600 



$9,900 



3,000 

658,000 

45,000 



$606,000 



'$125,000 



$15,000 

10,100 

25,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

*264,684 

27,000 

8,800 

14,892 

98,000 

183,075 

13,000 

4,466 

132,000 

*18,185 

140,000 



$911,908 



$4,000 
12,600 
»2,500 



$19, 100 



$7,000 
8,000 

61,000 
5,000 



$71,000 



^Started Julv 1, 1884. 
'Products of mill. , 



^This amount no doubt includes wages paid in the woods. 
^Products of two institutions. ^Only one reporting products. 
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AGGREGATES. 



Employks. 


1 


Emplotb. 


ApntMS' 


1 


! 

< 


BlMPLOTBS. 


Tabht. 


1 


1 


1 


> 
< 


1 




2S 

|l 


9«3 

il 

11 


1 


-5* 


"a 

1 




1 

1 


il 
I 


1 


1 


3 


2 




2 


2 


1260 


2 












40 


$6 25 




1 















* 


3 

12 

890 

25 


.::: 


8 

12 

890 

26 






3 

12 

820 

25 






1 


150 








1 

2 

20 




1 
1 
2 


.... 




6 

295 

80 


888 
600 
667 








25 
24 
52 


18 38 


4 
20 


* 
















































960 


.... 


860 


831 




860 








1 








24 


28 




4 


.... 


















.... 


115 




115 


120 


$888 


115 










30 


$11 11 


8 


6 










! 

221 


4 


226 


2S5 


$888 


221 


4 










p 






40 




1 























18 
16 

7 
14 

6 

8 
24 
27 

6 

10 

20 

68 

..... 

115 
21 
126 


* "i 
"i 


18 

16 

8 

14 

6 

8 

24 

27 

5 

10 

28 

68 

6 

2 

115 

28 

125 


15 
10 
8 
4 
6 
10 
24 
10 
6 
10 
47 
68 
6 

;^ 

23 
187 


1600 
480 
500 
154 
466 
400 
542 
458 
560 
886 
862 
805 
417 
868 
878 
470 
872 


18 
10 

7 
14 

5 
10 
24 
26 

5 
10 
20 
66 

•g 

110 
21 
1<2 










52 
48 
62 

50 
52 
24 
48 
45 
52 
52 
46 
52 
52 


$11 54 
10.00 

61 
768 
806 
760 
10 41 
004 
10 57 
16 52 
754 
870 
8 01 

7 12 

8 11 
006 
7 16 


6 
2 

"2 

**8 
8 

10 
4 
6 


7 
2 
8 


"4 


1 










1 










j 








.... 




1 




1 




1 








1 

1 



18 

1 


8 


1 
2 












1 
















1 




4 


$.81 


8 


1 




.... 














1 
1 
2 
1 
.... 


*****"** 


8 
"*6 










"i 

1 

.... 




2 




4 


.56 


26 
4 
1 
5 
5 

83 


7 

"86 

7 
41 






"2 


5 
* *8 




**'i 


[75 














.... 




481 


12 


4»8 


517H 




465 


12 


12 




9 








115 


i2r 


10 


11 


8 


2 












4 

6 

87 

6 


.... 


4 

6 

87 

6 


4 

6 

80 

5 


$375 
260 
168 
820 


4 
6 
87 
6 












52 
52 
12 
20 


721 
600 
18 60 
16 00 


2 


» 








1 














1 
















15 
8 


8 
2 












1 


»60 
















.... 


.... 




.... 


58 




58 


54 




58 








1 








20 


7 




1 




1 








** 


21 
4 

62 
2 


2 


28 
4 

58 
2 
4 


21 
4 

82 
8 

4 


$188 
475 
280 
888 
450 

.... 


21 
4 

52 
2 

4 


2 










17 
51 
88 
52 
52 


872 
81 
604 
641 
867 


2 

"is 

1 
2 


5 
2 
2 






1 


.... 












1 




















4 








































88 


2 


85 


64 


88 


2 














?ft 







2 


1 


1 



















>$l 50 per 7ear and board. 
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COUNTY AGGRB 



Industries. 



3 



I 

I 



CUiPPBWAt 

Brewers 

Cigars 

Flouring Mills 

Hubs and Spokes 

Lumber, lath, shingles, 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Total 

Ci^ARx: 

Brewers 

Cigars 

Flouring mills 

Lumber, lath, shingles, 

Slaves and heading 

Wagon stock 

Total 

COLUMBU.: 

Brewers 

Boots and shoes 

Cigars 

Flouring mills 

Foundiy and machine shop 

Harness 

Spring beds 

Tailoring 

Wagons, sleighs, 

Total 

Crawford: 

Flouring 

Soap 

Staves and heading 

Total 

Dans: 

Agricultural implements 

Cigars 

Flouring 

Knitting works 

Steam engines 

Wagons, carriages, 

Total 

Dodge: 
Agricultural Implements. . . . 

Brewers 

Cigars 

Cotton mills 

Furniture 

Metallic paint 

Pumps, wind-mills, 

Tanneries 

Wagons, carriages, 

Woolen mills 

Total 



12 



$50,000 

6,000 

66,000 

100,000 

1,260,000 

20,000 



$40,000 
12,000 
87,000 
40,000 

404,000 
12,000 



$5,600 
6,000 
7,110 

40,000 
180,000 

13,0«0 



$600 

3,600 

10,000 

9,000 

500 



$60,000 
18,600 
122,686 
100,000 
774,000 
80,000 



$1,501,000 



$696,000 



$260,610 



$28,500 



$1,106,036 



20 



$8,000 
1,600 
10,000 
82,000 
20,000 
4,000 



$6,000 
1,625 
4,000 
4,900 
5,000 
2.000 



$1,800 

400 

260 

19,560 

6,289 

8,000 



$2,000 

1,200 

800 

7,600 

600 



$14,000 
8,900 
5,000 
84,500 
14,660 
6,000 



$125,600 



$28,425 



$80,289 



$11,600 



$128,050 



$46,000 
6,000 



45,000 
8,000 
8,000 
500 
8,000 

40,000 



$9,500 

2,600 

1,000 

60,000 

200 

4,600 

800 

4,600 

48,000 



$6,100 

800 

600 

6,810 

1,000 

1.200 

1,600 

8,000 

18,000 



$1,000 
500 



800 

200 

1,800 

1,200 

25 

8,000 



$21,500 

4,500 

2,660 

51,000 

1,800 

6,500 

8,500 

11,000 

76,000 



$160,500 



$181,000 



$89,010 



$8,026 



$177,800 



$10,000 
16,000 
10,000 



$6,000 
16,000 
12,000 



$82,840 
2,780 
10,000 



$100 

200 

2,000 



$8,000 
19,780 
22,600 



$86,000 



$82,000 



$15,120 



$2,800 



$60,280 



$204,000 
1,000 
84,760 
16,000 
60,000 
6,000 



$77,000 

4,000 

86,686 

16,068 

12,000 

900 



162,000 
2,080 
4,175 
8,912 
6,000 
2,000 



$26,000 

200 

3,21' 

1,686 

6,000 

800 



$206,000 

7,000 

44,124 

29,600 

28,000 

5,000 



$809,760 



$146,624 



$85,167 



$36,868 



$819,624 



$206,000 

86,000 

2,200 

226,000 

12,000 

10,000 

118,467 

4,600 

9,500 

400,000 



$109,000 

6,160 

1,600 

102,467 

2,000 

1,500 

42,780 

1,480 

2,000 

168,711 



8, 

1.200 
48,289 

8,000 

1,600 

27,681 

400 

6,876 
48,751 



$12,160 

8,794 

800 

18,690 

2,600 

8.000 

12,027 

460 

7,000 

45,000 



$196,777 

18,700 

4,600 

160,600 

10,000 

7,000 

80,626 

2,060 

17,600 

888,884 



$1,026,667 



$421,687 



$186,761 



$106,812 



$841,997 
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GATES — Continued. 



EMPIiOTXS. 


1 


Employes. 


Apprbn- 

TICKS. 


BO 




Emplotbs. 




1 


i 


6 


< 


^ 


i 


li 




1 


-5* 


§ 


1 
1 
1 


S| 


1 






1 


18 
6 
15 
80 
740 
25 




18 
7 
16 
80 
740 
25 


18 
8 

14 
100 
741 

17 


1805 

508 
400 
256 
765 


18 
6 
15 
80 
740 
28 












52 
50 
51 
52 
25 
52 


$5.87 
12.50 
9.96 
7.69 
10.26 


2 

"2 


? 

8 






1 
"1 




1 
1 






1 
1 


.50 
1.00 


4 


1 
1 

1 
2 

1 


f... 












159 
10 


159 
6 




' 




2 










884 


2 


886 


898 




882 


2 


2 




2 






$14.51 


173 


171 


4 


6 


2 




i 

5| 4 

2 1 
76 4 
31 .... 

8!.... 


9 
2 

3 
80 
31 

8 


6 
2 
8 
42 
28 
8 


$300 
200 
83 
465 
280 
875 


5 
2 
2 
76 
81 
6 


8 




1 






52 
52 
58 
89 
22 
40 


$5.77 
^.84 














1 






... 


1 
4 






...: 




1 

1 

.... 


J 




11.88 
10.45 
9.38 


2 

1 


20 
5 

1 




.... 




2 


















124 


9 


138 


84 

17 
2 
2 

10 
8 
4 
4 
9 

40 


... 


122 


8 


2 


1 










4 


26 


1 


8 


1 










* 




17 
2 
3 

11 
3 
3 




17 
2 

2 
11 
3 
3 
5 
9 
40 


1881 
400 
250 
681 
333 
300 
400 
333 
450 


17 
2 
2 

11 
8 
3 
5 
9 

80 












52 
5« 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


$7.88 
7.69 
4.80 

18.09 
6.41 
5.77 
7.69 
6.41 
8.67 


.... 


2 








1 


























1 


.38 


























1 

1 

















"*i 


1 
2 


















5"" 












30 


•io 












2 


7 
12 




1 
1 






10 






.... 




.... 


82 


10 


92 


90 


$585 

847 
333 


82 

S 
5 
80 


10 






1 








3 


24 




4 




1 










3 

6 

30 


1 

2 


4 
8 
30 


4 
8 
80 


1 

1 


.... 


" 1 






52 

48 
40 


$11.25 
7.24 

8.83 


2 

5 












5 








1 
































39 


8 


42 


42 


.... 


88 


2 


1 


1 










7 


5 








1 


. " 


















162 
6 
6 
10 
20 
5 


'38 


162 

6 

6 

48 

20 

5 


144 
6 
7 

30 

20 

5 


$431 
847 
596 

297 
300 
400 


162 
5 
6 
10 
20 
5 








10 

1 


.50 
.54 


49 
52 
40 
40 
52 
52 


$8.79 
6.67 

14.91 
7.43 
5.78 
7.69 


"i 

6 
2 
3 
2 


2 
1 

"2 

17 
1 










.... 


1 






1 

1 
1 




.... 


88 






"4 


*!75 


.... 
















.... 


















209 


38 


247 


212 




208 


38 


1 




15 








14 


28 


.... 


8 














189 
9 
4 
62 
8 
5 
60 
16 
68 
11 


'ii8 

75 


189 
9 
4 

180 
8 
5 
60 
16 

148 
1 


161 
9 
4 

180 
8 
4 
58 
18 

148 
1 


$341 
258 
375 
240 
875 
875 
522 
452 
883 
400 


189 

9 

4 

56 

8 

4 

60 

15 

68 

1 












49 
46 
51 
50 
46 
40 
52 
52 
52 
52 


$6.98 
5.62 
7.35 
4.89 
7.81 
9.87 

10.04 
8.69 
6.40 
7.69 


78 
"i 

8 
2 
1 
3 
8 
10 
1 


54 
8 

*5 
8 
2 
4 
3 

16 


3 

1 


1 




























1 






114 


6 


4 


"i 


■$i 








1 












.... 






8 
4 


.50 
.60 




1 




.... 


75 








1 
1 


























.... 


422 


193 


615 


566 




858 


189 


6 


4 


8 








107 


90 


4 


5 


1 
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i 



I 



5 
o 



Doob: 
Lumber, lath and shiiif^les . . 

Douglas: 
Brick and tile 



$800,000 



$100,000 



$125,000 



$8,600 



$340,000 



Dunn: 

Boots and shoes 

Brick 

Cigars 

Flouring: 

Harness 

Lumber lath and shingles. 
Wagons 



Total. 



Eau Claire: 

Book binderies 

Cigars 

Gas 

Lumber, lath and shingles . 

Mill machinery 

Paper 

Plows 

Pork packers 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Soda water 

Tanners 



Total. 



Fond Du Lac: 

Brooms 

Brick 

Cooper shops 

Files 

Flouring 

Foimdry and machine shop. . 

Furniture 

Harness 

Knitting works 

Lumber, lath and shingles. . . 

Pickles, etc 

Marble works 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tanners 

Wagons, sleighs, etc < . 

Teastfoam 



Total. 



Gbant: 

Cigars 

Cooper shops. . 
Qun powder. .. 

Lumber 

Plows 



$16,000 



$6,600 



$600 



$10,000 



fi,000 

87,000 

400 

100,000 

600 

4,050,000 

2,000 



$8,700 

860 

1,200 

20,000 

1,600 

540,000 

600 



$2,160 
17,000 

760 
10,000 

240 
870,000 

650 



$150 
4,000 



5,000 

806 

163,000 

600 



24,510 
85,000 
3,80a 
80,000 

8,ooa 

708,000 
2,000 



10 



$4,244,000 



$567,860 



$400,810 



1872,956 



$785,810 



20 



$1,000 

16,000 

45,000 

6,785,208 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

65,000 

14,000 

8,000 

15,000 



$7,194,1^04 



$648. 

9,0001 

8,572 

1,941,521 

5,085 

42,554 

100,000 

126,425 

16,400 

600 

6,500 

$2,250,805 



$800 

7,000 

8,050 

5,600 

80,000 

50,000 

8,000 

1,200 

25,000 

85,000 

12,000 

6,626 

800,000 

80,000 

462,000 

8,000 



$3,000 
1,7«0 
8,690 



40,000 
21,000 
15,495 

1,000 
15,000 
40,000 

7,692 

4,068 
198,000 
90,000 
175,010 

8,000 



26 



$1,029,076 



$618,625 



$6,000 

1,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2,000 



$1,200 

48,682 

12,000 

1,900 



$400 

7,200 

8,411 

760,532 

14,541 

26,000 

86,000 

8,200 

16,400 

1 

4,800 



$175 

1,900 

5,449 

452,425 

16,779 

66,566 

15,000 

4,078 

2,800 

200 

860 



$2,100 
26,000 
20,740 
3,260,254 
86,509 
129,665 



155,000 

^86,000 

8,000 

12,000 



$876,484 



$566,216 



$8,681,267 



$900 

2,500 

2,880 

2,010 

2,500 

15,000 

18,166 

476 

10,600 

9,000 

3,250 

1,599 

99,600 

28,600 

78,200 

2,846 



$400 
200 
200 



$5,000 
6,800 
6,800 



1,000 

8,000 

2,000 

210 



50,000 

66,000 

88,56& 

2,000 



2,600 

1,672 

140 

18,000 

2,000 

425 

200 



56,000 



9,»4a 

370,000 

126,780 

805,860 

12,000 



$261,825 



$31,947 



$1,045,28& 



fi,286 
1.500 

10,878 
4,000 
1,000 



$1,100 



1,000 
1,800 



$15,054 
8,000 
60,616 
16,000 
5,000 



1 Employs only his two sons. 
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GATES --Ck>ntmuecL 



Emplotks. 


1^ 

"5 


EMPLOTSe. 


Appbxn- 

TICBB. 




a 


< 


Emplotks. 


Tariff. 


1 


N 


1 


-5 


1 


1 

is 


ll 


-3 

11 

ll 




h 


|i 


P 


^1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


800 




300 


800 


1417 


800 












80 


$13.88 


30 


60 




1 


















86 


2 


38 


80 


220 


33 


2 


2 








20 


$11.00 


2 






1 






'■^=^ 








4 

105 

4 

20 

1 

1,064 

2 


"i 
"io 


4 

106 

4 

20 

1 

1,074 

2 


4 

105 

8 

20 

1 

1,043 

2 


$540 

m 

258 
500 
240 
355 


4 

99 
4 

20 

1,061 
2 






52 
20 
51 
52 
51 
33 
52 


10.38 
8.09 
4.96 
9 61 


2 
15 


2 
22 










1 


6 










*'*i 


1 






1 


.60 










1 












4.72 

10.76 
6.25 






1 






10 




3 






15 


20 
2 




... 














• •• 








* 


1,200 


11 


1,211 


1,178 




1,191 


11 


6 


3 


1 








32 


46 




2 


1 


1 










1 
18 

6 
8,704 
17 
36 
100 
80 
89 

2 

6 


1 

"5 
2 

24 
"2 


2 
18 

6 
2,709 
19 
60 
100 
30 
89 

2 

8 


2 

18 

6 

2,094 

27 

60 

100 

20 

28 

2 

8 


1800 
400 
569 
863 
589 
417 
860 
410 
586 

"666 


1 
18 


1 






1 
5 


.50 
.43 


52 
52 
52 

52 
40 
52 
46 
52 
52 


i 

$3.84... 
7.69 K 


.... 

i 


"s 


1 
2 


"1 










10.93 

i6!85 
8.01 
9.00 
7.88 

12.73 

'ii!.54 


1 

SOI 

5 

14 


5'... 
898 




2,677 

17 

36 

100 

89 
2 
6 


5 
2 

24 


24 












4 


.86 


12 
80 












































15 

1 
2 








1 






















2 






1 


.66 


4 






1 




2,959 


34 


2,993 


2,365 




2,932 


34 


24 




11 








244 


445 


8 


13 


3 




3 
14 

7 
6 
5 

40 

48 
1 
6 

85 

8 

6 

860 

50 

179 

6 


'26 
'7 

"n 

"2 
2 


3 
14 

7 

6 

6 
40 
48 

1 

3t 
85 
15 

6 
872 
60 
181 

8 


8 
14 
6 
6 
5 
40 
48 
1 

85 

25 

8 

6 

845 

50 

180 

6 


$300 
179 
897 
835 
500 
375 
274 
475 
800 
860 
406 
266 
288 
480 
407 
891 


2 

14 

7 

6 

5 

40 

48 

1 

6 

35 

8 

6 

360 

50 

166 

6 




1 








52 

20 

52 
52 
50 
52 
48 
28 
33 
52 
52 
52 
49 
52 


$5.rr 
8.93 

8.81 

6.57 

9.61 
7.21 


1 
14 

1 
1 
3 


"2 
2 
2 

"i4 

1 

5 

11 

2 

4 

74 

17 

81 

4 


i 


.... 
.... 

"i 

'2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

























— 1 — 








2 


.42 



....1 1 


















3 


.50 










5.491 4 














9.13 
6.25 

's'.is 

5.55 
9.08 
138 
7.52 


**"8 
3 

144 
12 
67 
4 




25 






















7 












12 






"" i 

8 


.'75 
.64 




2 
2 


4 

















778 


48 


822 


778 


.... 


770 


48 


6 


9 




.... 





262 


169 




11 


1 


IS 
6 
18 
80 
2 


•• * 


18 
6 

18 
80 
2 


18 
8 
22 
80 
2 


$826 
SOO 
494 
138 
600 


10 
6 
18 
26 
2 




, 8 








52 
48 
62 
25 
50 


!$6.26 
10.42 
9.50 
5.83 
10.00 


.... 

7 
7 

1 


8 
8 
11 


1 

1 
1 
1 


























... 


4 










.... 


1 


1.00 




J 





H)ne firm reporting products. 
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Qrant — continued : 
Staves and heading. 
Wagons, carriages. . . 
Yams 



Total. 



Greek : 

Agricultural implements 

Brewers 

Cigars 

Sash, doors, blinds and hard 

wood lumber 

Wagons, carriages 

Woolen mills 



Total. 



Green Lake: 

Boots and shoes and boot and 
shoe packs 

Flouring 

Harness 

Pumps 

Spring beds 

wagons, carriages, sleighs . . . 

Wood-woricing machines 

Wood and cloth cases and cask- 
ets 



Total. 



Iowa: 

Breweries 

Oxide of zinc 



Total. 



Jackson: 

Flouring 

Lumber, lath, shingles 

Sash, doors, blinds, f oundiy, ma- 
chine shop 

Staves and heading 

Wagons 



Total . 



Jefferson: 

Boots and shoes 

Brewers 

Brick 

Cigars 

Coopers 

Fleming 

Machine-shops and boiler mak- 
ers 

Furniture, cutters, wagons, and 
buggy tops 

Harness 

Marble 



110,000 
1,700 
2,82: 



$78,027 



$40,000 

6,000 

200 

20,000 

8,800 

45,800 



$115,800 



$25,000 
70.000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,000 
8,000 
40,000 

75,000 



$225,000 



$45,000 
100,000 



$145,000 



$25,000 
85,000 



12,000 
6,000 



$100,325 



$26,600 

30,800 

82,000 

30,600 

8,000 

152,000 

22,000 

200,000 

800 

2,000 



I 



$9,000 
1,200 
1,000 



$74,122 



$10,000 

500 

1,000 

7,000 
2,000 
10,915 



$31,415 



$25,000 
820,000 
2,000 
1,100 
1,600 
5,200 
15,000 



$869,800 



$11,800 
60,000 



$71,800 



$40,000 
11,600 

13,641 
3,000 
3,000 



$71,141 



$46,000 

65,838 

7,850 

44,446 

8,000 

497,000 

8,000 

110,000 
1,500 



$8,000 
600 
800 



$25,514 



$15,000 
800 



5,500 
1,800 
6,525 



$12,480 

12,800 

1,400 

1,218 

800 

6,( 

20,000 

12,442 



$66,190 



$4,820 

18,000 



$22,320 



$1,092 
17,675 

8,156 



4,000 



$30,923 



$20,800 

9,000 

14,968 

27,785 

2,700 

14,820 

1,200 

72,000 

400 

1,000 



$1,200 
200 



$5,585 



$10,000 
1,000 



800 

200 

1.755 



$13,755 



$1,000 
14,000 
1,450 



1,500 
5,600 



$23,550 



$2,300 
6,000 



$7,800 



$1,000 
8,000 

845 
600 
500 



$10,945 



$100 

25,000 

8,800 

7,691 



14,600 
600 



I 



$99,670 



$40,000 
4,600 
2,000 

16.000 

5,800 

120,000 



$87,850 



$60,000 

868,000 

5,000 

8,800 

6,000 

916,080 

60,000 

65,360 



$541,690 



$88,000 
90,000 



$128,000 



$46,000 
46,600 

28,818 
8,000 
10,000 



$118,818 



$75,000 
117,000 
40,000 
86,000 
18,000 
561,000 

7,000 



22,000 250,000 

10 8,000 

800 8,000 



* Product of one mill only reported. 



2 One reporting products. 
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Emplotks. 


1 


Emflotbs. 


Apprcm- 

TICKS. 


1 


^ 

r 


Emflotbs. 


TlRITF. 


1 


s 


1 


1 


1 


1 
1. 


1. 

1^ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 




1 


1 


1 


15 
1 


.... 


15 

1 
5 


10 

1 
5 


$800 
600 
60 


12 

1 
4 




8 








40 
52 
80 


2.00 


4 
1 
1 




























4 1 


1 






























.... 












89 


1 


90 
80 


86 




79 


1 


10 




1 








22 


17 




8 






1 

30.... 
3 


25 $600 
3i 267 










30 
8 












62 
62 
52 

46 
52 
80 


$11.54 
5.18 


10 


8 




1 


























1 






1 
17 - - 


17 
4 
82 


14 
4 
26 


892 
450 
251 


17 
4 
15 












8.54 
8.65 
8.86 


8 

1 
5 


4 

1 
3 






4 
16 


"i6 








1 


75 










16 


1 






.... 


1 1 


70! 16 


86 


72 




69 


16 


1 




1 








24 


11 




2 


1 


1 













25 

30 

4 

4 

4 

16 

35 

30 




25 
80 
4 
4 
4 
16 
85 

80 


25 

80 

4 

4 

4 


1499 

42r 

850 


23 
30 
4 
8 
4 
16 
35 

80 




2 








62 
52 
52 
52 


$9.60 
11.20 
6.73 
6.00 


15 
12 

"3 


5 
6 
1 




1 
"2 


.... 






















































1 


15! 88.5 












52 
62 

52 


6.48 
10.99 

7.97 


8 
8 

7 


8 
20 

4 










85 
30 


671 
415 














.... 


1 
















"" 


















.... 


148 




148 


147 




146 


... 


2 












58 


89 




8 


1 


1 
















11 
81 


.... 


11 
82 


10 
82 


1432 
562 


11 
31 












62 

45 


$8.80 
12.50 


1 


6 




1 






1 






























... 


42 


1 


48 


42 




42 


1 














1 


6 




1 





















3 
76 

17 

20 

6 


"k 


3 

78 

17 

20 

6 


8 
61 

16 
15 
6 


1364 
290 

544 

667 


S 
76 

17 

20 

6 












52 

28J^ 

52 


»7.00 
10.22 

10.45 












1 


2 










2 

9 


13 
3 




8 

1 
























1 


.76 


52 


12.82 


4 


1 




1 














122 


2 


124 


100 




122 


2 






1 


.... 






15 


17 




6 




1 


54 
21 
96 
70 
8 
87 

11 


8 


62 
21 

98 

'I 
87 

11 

1T5 
8 
8 


62 
19 
98 
71 

8 
38 

11 

160 
2 
8 


$835 
474 
194 
891 

888 
401 

■4^0 

200 
833 


54 
21 
92 
70 
8 
87 

11 

166 
2 
8 


8 










51 
52 
21 
51 
52 
62 

52 

48 
52 


$6.68 
9.11 
9.26 
7.66 
6.49 
7.70 

9.87 


21 
6 

41 
8 
8 

16 

4 

27 

1 
1 


11 
14 
21 
11 
4 
18 

8 

60 
2 
2 








1 


"*"1 "■■ 




.... 


1 






6 














8 


.... 


18 


2 


1 
1 
1 






















1 








2 


1.00 




1 
166! 9 


9 








8 
8 
















1 











.... 




1 
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Jeftbrson — continued: 
Sasb, doors, blinds, chairs, beds 

Tailors , 

Tanners 

Wagons, carriages 

Woolen mills , 



Total. 



Juneau: 

Flouring 

Lumber, lath and shingles. 
Wagons and carriages 



Total. 



Kenosha: 

Boots and shoes , 

Brewery 

Carts and seeders 

Cigars 

Harness 

Sash, doors and blinds. . 

Tanners , 

TaUors 

Wagons and carriages.. 



Totel. 



Kewaunee: 

Flour 

Foundry and machinery. 
Sash, doors and blinds. . . 
Wagons 



Total . 



La Crosse: 

Book bindery 

Brooms 

Brewery , 

Cigars 

Cooper shops 

Flouring 

Foundrv and machine shops, 
threshing' machines and horse 

powers 

Furniture 

Gas 

Leather 

Lmnber, lath and shhigles. . . 

Marble 

Mineral water 

Plimibing, gas and steam fitting . 

Pork-packing . . 

Sash, doors and bUnds 

Soap 

Tanners 

Trunks 

Wagons and carriages 



Total. 



25 



3 
6 



$25,000 
18,000 
8,000 
7,400 
40,000 



$593,000 



$70,000 
000,000 
90,000 



$760,000 



40,000 
9,000 
4,000 
6,800 
6,000 
150,000 
10,000 
405,000 



$630,800 



$10,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,400 



$19,400 



$1,400 

2,400 

100,000 

19,228 
4,800 

25,000 



184,500 

14,500 

80,000 

20,000 

1,880,000 

2,000 

7,000 

20,000 

40,500 

128,144 

20,000 

125,000 

1,100 

26,000 



86 $2,096,572 $1,184,258 



$13,000 
8,000 
4,000 
2,050 
18,000 



$822,684 



$83,000 
128,000 
19,500 



$230,500 



$2,472 

8,000 
1,200 
2,500 
3,000 
8,000 

800,000 
12,000 

803,500 



$685,672 



$10,000 



9,500 
1,000 



$20,500 



$600 

4,000 

22,000 

40,635 

8,585 

85,000 



28,875 

8,000 

6,888 

41,971 

678,000 

2,284 

1,800 

12,490 

88,845 

» 46, 000 

21,000 

125,000 

1,600 

12,885 



$11,440 

2,500 

700 

1,950 

10,000 



$191,212 



$7,044 
64,800 
19,038 



$90,882 



$2,250 

4,0U0 

1,300 

835 

843 

8,250 

60,000 

4,500 

153,750 



$230,728 



$1,500 

2,80o 

2,500 

175 



$6,375 



$250 
1,600 
8,000 
28,999 
6,500 
8,600 



29,700 

11,200 
6,767 

12,500 
266,000 
1,086 
l,08li 
9,000 
4,800 

42,000 
2,814 

20,000 
1,500 
7.900 



$459,196 



I 



$2,000 

500 

250 

275 

8,000 



$85,326 



$1,237,000 



$2,700 
' "5,'246 



$7,946 



$160 

20,000 

200 



1,800 

500 

20,000 

3,000 
80,000 



$57,160 



$500 

76 

800 

2,000 



$2,875 



$250 
400 



7,099 

245 

2,000 



6,788 

2,000 

» 18,051 

500 

82,700 

600 

1,220 

4,080 

8,195 



2,000 



200 
2,215 



I 



$29,000 

6,000 

7.000 

5,000 

45,000 



$101,000 
240,000 
50,000 



$391,000 



$5,858 



8,500 
8,000 
6.600 
8,500 

400,000 
16,000 

585,000 



$978,158 



$12,000 



14,000 
8.000 



$29,000 



$2,800 
6,896 
85,000 
82,884 
17,000 
45,000 



86,680 

122,000 

16,984 

69,471 

1,190,000 

6,000 

5,200 

108,81ft 
» 70,000 

30,000 

160,000 

4,800 

24,000 



$78,848 $2,016,608 



1 Raw material and products of one firm represented. ^ $76per year and board. 
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GATES — Continued. 



Emflotks. 


n 

< 


EMPLOTSe. 


AppRKir 

TICKS. 


1 

1 


h 


Emflotxs. 


Tariff. 


1 


1 


§ 


-5 


1 


1 






i 


Is 
-5 


1 

g 

O 


P 

8 
1 


II 


1 


1 


1 


42 
6 
3 
5 

17 


* i 

"8 


42 
7 
8 
5 

25 


88 
7 
8 
5 

25 


354 
233 

390 
400 


42 
6 
3 
5 

17 












51 
52 
52 
52 
52 


$6.89 
6.87 
4.48 
7.52 
7.69 


19 
2 




1 






... 








1 
1 
1 
















2 

9 


2 






8 






















544 


26 


570 


544 




537 


26 


6 




5 








160 


152 


18 


5 




3. 










14 
141 
39 


"ii 

1 




14 
152 
40 


12 
152 
40 


$587 
421 
476 


14 
141 












62 
28 
46 


$11.29 


2 


5 










ii 












1 






39| 1 










10.34 


15 


13 
















1 







194 

5 
8 
4 
2 
4 
12 

125 
8 

380 


12 


206 


204 




194| 12 














17 


18 




















.... 

1 

"4 


5 
9 
5 
2 
4 
12 
125 
12 
360 


5 
10 
3 
2 
4 
6 
126 
12 
360 


$450 

433 
417 
281 
542 
480 
375 
427 


5 
8 
4 
2 
4 
12 

125 
8 

359 












62 
50 
52 
62 
52 
60 
52 
52 
62 


$8.66 
8.00 
8.83 
8.02 
5.40 

10.88 
9.28 
7.2i 
8.21 


4 

1 










1 


1 
1 










2 
2 

1 














1 


.50 
















2^ 












"-io 
11 

152 


6 
60 

'44 




















1 


4 














.... 




1 


• - 


3 


.75 












528 


6 


534 


526 
0^ .... 




527 


A 


1 




4 








208 


115 






^^ 


4 














8 
6 

8 

1 




8 
6 

8 

1 


8 
6 
6 

1 


$800 

467 

838 

75 


7 -- 


1 








52 
52 
6^ 
66 


$5.76 
^.97 
6.41 
1.44 


2 

"a 


1 
3 
3 


:::. 






6 

8 

1 






1 

2 

1 


$.75 
.50 








.... 


























LLll 




23 

3 

7 
21 
74 
19 

5 

7« 
24 
12 
22 
876 

2 

4 
25 
28 
106 

7 
60 

2 
24 


55 
.... 


23 

3 
7 
21 
74 
19 
5 

78 
24 
12 
38 
931 

2 

4 
26 
24 
106 

7 
60 

2 
24 


21 

3 
4 
21 
55 
16 

76 

33 

12 

29 

884 

2 

3 

21 

28 

96 

8 

63 

10 

22 


386 
434 
406 
700 

391 
839 
564 
431 
301 
543 
360 
429 
187 
438 
289 
878 
150 
859 


22 

2 

7 
21 
50 
14 

5 

78 
24 
12 
22 
862 

2 

4 
14 
28 
86 

7 
60 

2 
24 




1 


=^ 


4 

2 
1 








5 


7 


— 


2 




.... 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
62 

28 
48 












$7.69 
7.41 
8.85 
7.82 

18.46 

7.58 
6.65 
10.84 
8.29 

iiisi 


1 

2 
2 
3 
1 

21 
10 
6 
8 
53 

"2 
4 
8 

40 
2 

20 

"5 


1 




















14 




.... 





19 
9 
2 

13 
4 
1 
2 

53 
1 
1 

12 
2 

19 
1 

17 

"5 


8 


1 


.... 

1 
1 


















7 


$66 


1 








1 












1 


16 
55 














1 
1 




14 








.... 














.... 












2 


.75 


62 
19 

62 
62 
62 


8.25 
9.84 
8.68 
6.66 
7.07 
2.88 
6.90 








1 

1 


















































4 
8 


.26 

mi 




































1884 


72 


1,466 


1,876 




1,809 


72 


99 




20 









188 


163 


8 


3 


7 


» 

















> $6, 213.67 of the expense js for improvements. 
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REPORT OP THE 



COUNTY AGGEE 



Industries. 



I 



S 

s 



I 



La Fayette: 

Cooper . . 

Grist and saw mills 

Harness 

Plows, wagons and harrows. . 



Total. 



XiANOLAdb: 
Excelsior packing. . 

Planing mill 

Lumber 

■Saw-mill and hubs. . 



Total. 



Lincoln: 
Liunber, lath and shingles. 



Manitowoc: 
Agricultural implements. ... 

Axes and edged tools 

Breweries 

Boots and shoes 

Cigars < 

Flouring 

Glue 

Lumber, lath and shingles. . . 

Planing mill 

Ship-building 

Tanneries 

Vineear 

Wood type, toy and school charts 
Wooden ware, chairs, lumber. 
Wagons, carriages 



Total . 



Marathon: 

Cigars 

Harness 

Lumber, lath and shingles. . 

Marble 

Saw and planing mill 



Total. 



Marinette: 

Paper 

Marble, granite and building 

stone 

Artificial stone 

Planing mill 

Lumber, lath and shingles 



Total. 



$400 
16,000 
2,500 
2,400 



$600 



1,050 



$200 

3,000 

768 

1,600 



1,000 



12,000 



175 



3,585 



120,800 



$1,650 



$5,568 



$1,175 



$5,535 



$4,000 
6,000 

40,000 
6.000 



$390 



250,000 
1,400 



$480 
2,000 
50,000 
3,600 



$1,560 



10,000 
500 



350,000 
7,300 



$56,000 



$1,140,000 



$25,000 
5,000 
9,000 

10,000 

6,200 

15(»,000 

16,906 
8,000 
1,500 

30,000 

37,000 
5,000 

15,000 

200,000 

2,200 



$520,806 



10 



$4,150 

5,300 

737,000 

600 

400,000 



17 



$1,147,050 



$75,000 

3,500 

1,000 

12,750 

1,581,000 



$1,673,250 



$251,790 



$56,080 



$10,740 



$358,860 



$493,574 



$276,800 



$131,600 



2$8«5,000 



$10,000 
3,000 
2 1 

4^000 
7,800 

250,000 
12,625 

1,500 

6,257 

26,436 

3,000 

2,000 

129.364 

900 



$10,000 
2,500 
1,116 
2,500 
6,376 

»10,000 
2,856 
600 
2,200 
30,412 
6,800 
1,350 
7,000 

132,174 
900 



$12,000 

500 

3,350 

1,125 

2,240 

11,000 

3,021 

60 

1,100 

2,965 

4,500 

1,«00 

4,000 

15,850 

200 



$35,000 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

21,200 

285,000 

20,000 

12, 126 

6,000 

71,675 

37,560 

8,000 

16,000 

317,000 

2,400 



$468,221 



$216,185 



$63,531 



$862,951 



$3,000 

6,000 

581,000 

600 

65,000 



$655,600 



$50,000 
800 



8,885 
508,000 



$567,685 



$3,215 

1,916 

214,300 

380 

28,000 



$2,500 

900 

25,850 



20,000 



$247,811 



$18,750 
1,500 



6,170 
243,000 



$364,420 



$49, 250 $1,104, 712 



$7,«)0 
1,300 



2,864 
205,000 



$216,664 



$8,975 
10,500 

978,500 
2,787 

104,000 



$96,000 
6,000 



24,271 
846,000 



$971,271 



1 Only one reporting wages. 



3 Six reporting products. 
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GATES — Continued. 



■MPLOTKS. 


i 
It 


XICPLOTKS. 


▲PPEXN- 
TICW. 


4 

1 

1 


!^ 


EMPLOTSS. 


TARIFF. 


1 


£ 


1 


5 


3 

1 


1 




ll 


1 


"o S) 

< 


1 


1 


i 


1 


HH 


j 


2 
4 
2 
4 


. . . . 


2 
4 
2 
4 


2 
8 
2 
8 


$100 
1000 
884 
688 


2 
4 
2 
4 












52 
52 
52 

50 


$1.92 
19.28 
7.04 
10.66 








1 






... 














































1 
















. .. 








12 




12 


10 


$120 
400 
466 

860 


12 

t 

110 
14 






















2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
.... 















13 
50 
50 
22 


$9.28 
8.00 
9.09 

16.86 


2 
4 
12 
2 


1 

1 

23 

7 






4 

5 

110 

14 




4 

6 

110 

14 


4 

6 

110 

10 



















































.... 


188 




183 


129 




188 
















20 


338 




4 






1096 


2 


1098 


700 


$895 


1046 


2 


50 








81 




142 


117 




4 


1 




28 

7 

8 

4 

25 

88 

14 

2 

6 

60 

16 

4 

20 

841 

2 


.... 

"6 
1 


28 

3 

26 

88 

14 

2 

60 
16 

26 

842 

2 


82 
7 
8 
6 
26 
88 
14 
2 
6 

60 
16 
4 
26 
842 
2 


$812 
867 
872 
416 
246 

'204 
800 
866 
606 
887 
887 
280 
886 
460 


28 
7 
3 
4 
24 
88 
14 
2 
« 
60 
15 
4 

20 

841 

2 




"' 




5 


.56 


52 
40 
52 
62 

80 
62 
50 
40 
52 
52 
52 
62 
61 


$6.01 
8.98 
7.15 
8.01 
4.77 

6.77 
7.83 
12.67 
7.46 
6.49 
5.88 
7.43 
8.82 


20 
2 


1 
3 




1 

1 
1 
1 
2 


.... 


































1 






6 


.26 


3 

18 
1 

"8 

35 

6 


3 
2 
4 
2 




















1 






















'* 






















8 
2 






















1 


2 

1 

.... 

1 
















5 

1 




... 


10 


... 


2 
188 


"87 
1 


— 


1 
















609 


7 


676 


688 




568 


7 






21 








273 


58 




8 


7 


2 










9 

4 

617 

1 

60 


"io 


9 

4 
627 

1 
60 


8 
8 

687 

*'*66 


866 
880 
466 


8 

616 

60 












61 
62 
28 
62 
85 


"7; 80 
18.88 


3 
'i89 

"ih 


4 
1 

77 
1 

15 


8 


2 






'io 






1 


1.90 




.... 


6 


3 






















.... 


1 


.... 












691 


10 


701 


668 




689 


10 


1 


.... 


1 








204 


96 


8 


8 


3 













22 

2 


28 


60 
2 


50 
4 


$275 
875 


22 
2 


28 










62 

60 
26 
62 
80 


$5.29 
'7.50 


1 


10 




1 






































29 
69C 


1 
8 


80 
698 


20 
660 


808 
488 


28 
611 


1 
1 


1 
6 








6.98 


4 

49 


5 
101 

I16 




***3 






2 








648 


82 


680 


684 




668 


80 


7 


2 










54 




4 










1 











* IndudiDg board at 50 cents; or 40 cents and board. 
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REPORT* OF THE 



COUNTY AGGRE 



Industries. 



Total. 



MiLWAVKSS: 

Agricultural implements. 

Artificial limbs 

Beer bottling 

Bleaching 

Boilers 

Boiler compound 

Boots and shoes 

Book-bindery 

Brass foimdry 

Breweries 

Brooms and brushes 

Brick 

Carriages 

Carvers 

Copper-smithing 

Cigars '. .* 

Clothing, cloaks 

Confectionery 

Coffee and spices 

Contractor 

Coopers 

Creamery 

Distilleries 

Dyeing 

Embroidery 

Files 

Flavoring extracts. — •. . 

Fioiuing 

Foundry 

Fruit preserving 

Furniture 

aiass 

Gloves 

Ink 

Iron founders 

Hair goods 

Harness 

Hosiery 

Hydraulic cement 

Jewelry 

Knit goods 

Lightning-rods 

Lime 

Lithographing 

Lye 

Locksmiths 

Lubricating compoimd. . . 

Machinery 

Malt 

Marble 

Mas«ns 

Mattresses 

Medicines 

Mill-Wrights 



1 




^ 


^ 


s 




9 


s 


1 


^ 


1 


1 



Marquette: 

Granite quarries ... 

Sash, doors, blinds, mouldings . . 
Wagons and carriages 



1 
1 


5,000 


$125,000 
1,500 


$124,125 
i;924 


s 


167,000 


684,489 


57,800 


1 


1,000 


60 


2,800 


2 


45,000 


^2,000 


9,000 


1 


4,500 




1,000 


8 


*24,400 


202,666 


52,764 


6 


22,800 


»46,500 


182,100 


8 


184,000 


16,700 


12,600 


8 


7,967,826 


»2, 870, 981 


875,660 


7 


16,450 


ai9,875 


«8,980 


1 


50,000 




10,000 


6 


56,250 


«16,984 


•19,486 


5 


21,000 


»440 


7500 


1 


800 


4,187 


1,281 


1 


100,000 


40,000 


iS'5S 


48 


809,060 


407,888 


882,026 


7 


870,000 


468,000 


125,884 


2 


176,600 


846,000 


56,700 


5 


168,856 


542,792 


78,862 


1 


18,676 


16,162 


12,884 


16 


48,700 


56,250 


35,256 


1 


7,200 


12,000 


2,000 


8 


145,000 


88,100 


21,250 


2 


25,000 


2,400 


9,148 


1 


2,400 




800 


2 


10,100 


ii,TO7 


8,467 


1 


14,116 


12,569 


1,869 





776,000 


865,686 


149,291 


1 


87,000 


28,059 


14,882 


1 


5,000 


2,000 


1,000 


5 


880,000 


116,160 


159,684 


1 


100,000 


100,000 


120,000 


1 


1,000 




480 


1 


12,000 


8,666 


1,852 


6 


290,017 


889,660 


218,568 


1 


10,000 


8,000 


8,380 


4 


5,000 


10,000 


4,770 


1 




60,000 


20,000 


1 


850,000 


85,000 


85,000 


4 


28,050 


12,000 


11,574 


1 


40,000 


25,000 


16,000 


1 


250 


160 




1 


45,000 




25,000 


2 


46,700 


36,666 


49,000 


1 


11,000 


87,000 


10,000 


3 


17,160 




8,000 


1 




2,500 


8,500 


5 


1,150,200 


150,600 


^'JS 


5 


445,000 




4^,650 


4 


58,000 


7,084 


7,000 


2 


2,000 


80,000 


17,700 


1 


6,500 


71,000 


20,000 


2 


1,800 


646 




2 


28,600 


88,087 


81,481 



K 
8 

6 



oo 



$16,450 

2,000 

251,216 

1,000 

M,200 



11,040 

16,250 

6,600 

•479,062 

*4SS5 

15,000 

•7,711 

750 

216 

9,910 

78,774 

56,088 

45,824 

64,689 

957 

2,895 

1,000 

15,810 

3,778 

500 

2,968 

1,228 

165,767 

5,840 

1,000 

86,450 

10,000 



1,000 

67,866 

850 

1,560 

8,000 



2,460 
8,000 



85,000 
5,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,600 

14,360 

28,600 

5,810 

876 

14,000 
1,400 
8,286 



1 

(Li 



2,500 
5,000 



$7,600 



$406,000 

4,000 

1,209,961 

4,750 

^8,000 



*227,200 

184,200 

41,600 

6.560,648 

119,250 



41,048 
5,400 



108,750 ' 
893,884 
•648,000 
480,800 
897,616 

82,967 
871,010 

18,000 
852,050 

^6,000 



26,875 

16,717 

1,000,284 

46,379 

3,000 

201,200 

280,000 



10,060 
649,811 

20,000 

17,000 

90,000 
100,000 
^25,000 

50,000 
4,000 

70,000 
104,400 

60,000 

12,100 

5,000 

286,000 

400,000 

22,191 

^45,000 

110,000 

8,600 

90,410 



iQnly four reporting 
*OHly two reporting. 
^Only Bine reporting. 



^Only six reporting. 
*Only seven reportu 



'Only three reporting. 
•Onty five reporting. 
'Only one reporting. 
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REPORT OP THE 



COUNTY AGGRE 



Industries. 



Milwaukee — continued : 

OilsOinseed) 

Organs 

Paper boxes 

Patterns 

Pearl barley 

Picture frames 

Platers 

Pork and beef packers 

Pottery 

Pumps 

Rails, nails and merchant iron, 

Rendering 

Ropes 

Rubber goods 

Saddlery 

Safes 

Sausage 

Sailmakcrs 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Sewer pipe 

Sewing machines 

Shipbuilding 

Ship smithing 

Shirts 

Shoes 

Snuff 

Soda water apparatus 

Soia water and white beer. . . . 

Sleighs 

Soap 

Stau'-building 

Steel smith 

Stoves 

Stone cutting 

Suspenders 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinware 

Tools 

Trunks 

Twine... 

T/pe founders. 

Upholstery 

Vmegar 

Wagons 

Willow ware 

Wire works 

Wool pullers. . . 

Yeast 

Total 

Monroe: 

Flouring 

Foundiy and machine shops. . 
Lumber, lath and shingles — 

Paper 

Staves 

Total 



a05 



5 

5 



$92,000 
2,600 
16.500 
5,450 
12,000 



8,000 

1,600,000 

18,500 



4,000 

2,900 

1,000 

160,000 

1,000 

30,500 

36,000 

292,050 

20,000 



100,000 
8,000 
1,100 
11,000 



4,000 

17,500 

35,000 

94,500 

4,000 

75 

75.946 

48,300 

80,000 

116. 70G 

1,546,500 

154,000 

8,000 

40,000 

4,000 

75,000 

80,100 

60,000 

12,000 

122,382 

56,000 

20,000 

^80,000 



$17,453,192 



$12,000 

10,000 

53,800 

40,000 

6,000 



7 1121,800 



"3 

•E 

I 

I 



$200,000 
2,000 
9,850 
6,000 
5,508 



660 

3,824,250 

490 



1,200,000 

7,000 

8,800 

800 

79,080 

1,500 

265,000 

4,500 

397,000 

8,000 



85,000 

600 

2,000 

25,000 

85 

6,000 

11,300 

80,000 

312,926 

21,000 

85 

11,870 

28,160 

45,000 

58,065 

1,616,500 

«63,600 

5,00U 

65,000 

6,242 

n.ooo 

21,200 
12,000 

9,000 
86,438 

5,300 
30,000 
^68,000 



$16,271,308 



$11,600 

800 

86,500 

25,000 

4,000 



$76,800 



$12,200 

2.600 

6,500 

1,881 

721 

20,090 

880 

182,000 

4,788 

2,500 

720,000 

900 

1,482 

600 

S80,4d8 

1,500 

18,650 

10,000 

260,200 

8,000 

65,000 



1,200 
4,000 
11,180 



2,000 

5,200 

18,000 

«29,159 

19,600 

175 

17,976 

1056,000 

19,000 

24,468 

409,400 

46,260 

2,800 
26,000 

3,549 
21,353 
48,680 

1,200 

6,120 
49,416 
16,180 

4,000 
16,000 



$6,267,842 



$600 
2,500 
87,000 



8,000 



$43,100 



$15,000 

2,500 

1,060 

600 

2,000 



400 

713,000 

1,100 

3,000 



100 

125 

1,000 

15,687 

800 

6,150 

4,200 

25,500 



800 
2,260 
1,000 



16,200 

24,000 

87,952 

10,000 

115 

6,963 

9.600 

8,000 

25,828 

88,887 

22,600 

1,000 

1,200 

860 

noo 

22,860 
6,000 
1,176 

26,662 
6,500 



19,780 



$1,926,189 



$860 

600 

13,000 



$14,460 



$257,000 
8,000 
22,260 

n,ooo 

9,949 



2,800 

7160,000 

7,806 

10,000 

2,089,000 

9,000 

7,000 

4,000 

126,929 

4,600 

311,800 

74,500 

771,000 

20,000 



1,000 
76,500 



350 



24,750 



404,306 

55,000 

105 

40,601 

74,800 

7,600 

1101,012 

2,811,000 

265,600 
12,000 
97,000 
11,200 
74,000 

*80,600 
46,000 

»14,800 

160,602 
38,600 
40,000 

790,000 



$2,822,924 



$14,400 
8,000 
95,600 
40,000 
10,700 



$168,600 



lOnly four reporting. 
70nly one reporting. 



"Only three reporting, 
i^lncludes team hire in one report. 
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GATES — Continue*^. 



Employes. 



I 



EMPLorxs. 




nJ 




n^ 


S5^ 


t 


I 


$1 




c 







Apprkn- 

TICK8. 


1 

a 

i3 


h 


Emplotbs. 


Tariff. 


J 


ll 


1^ 


ll 


si 
ll 




1 


1 


i 


1^ 


1 




1^ 


1 


1 


1 






47 
52 


8.93 
10.00 


1 
8 


1 

1 


1 














1 






52 


5.43 




1 






1 








52 


12.06 


i 
















28 


6.32 




2 




1 










52 


12.82 








1 










52 


5.64 


1 


1 




1 










52 


10.56 


2 


7 






1 




1 


.50 


52 


9.37 


4 


8 




1 


1 








52 


12.01 


2 


2 






1 








52 


10.65 


800 




600 


1 








....« 52 


8.63 




1 






1 






.... 60 


6.72 




1 






1 






.... 


52 


1.92 


4 




.... 








2 


.50 


52 


6.57 


12 


15 




3 


.... 




1 


.50 


52 
30 
41 


7.21 
5.76 
16.26 


7 


2 
5 
6 




"i 


"i 




31 


.75 


50 
52 
52 


7.63 
9.04 
9.61 


101 

8 


123 

8 




■ 1 
1 


1 






.... 


"52 


'ii!53 


""2 














52' 7.69 










2 








48 7.05 


1 


82 






.... 




i 


.66 


52! 7.69 




2 














48 


7.22 


2 


4 






1 






.... 


50 


7.20 


8 


25!.... 












49 


10 44 


17 


7 




2 


1 








51 


4.77 


15 


31 






1 








51 


3.43 








i 










47 


12.34 


11 






2 






3 


.50 


50 
50 


13.49 
8.44 


1 


5 
5 




* 1 


i 








52 


6.19i 42 


87 




8 






ii 


.50 


51 


11.05 


186 


328 


49 


6 


i 




Hi 


.50 


51 

50 


7.12 
9.20 


7 
2 


10 
2 




2 






ii 


.50 


51 
52 


3.45 

7.58 


25 
2 


42 




.... 






3 


1.00 


52 


• 8.73 


3 


9 




1 






2 


.75 


52 


6.73 




41 


29 




1 








52 


18.57 


T 


16 






1 








52 


9.05 


3 


7 










20 


.25 


52 


4.75 


25 






i 






2 


.50 


52 

52 


6.62 
9.61 


1 
2 


1 




.... 


1 








52 


11.39 


4 


19 




1 


.... 




«4 








1341 


2663 


961 


105 


62 


18 
















45 


8.85 


2 






1 










52 


9.61 


8 


2 




1 






.. 




46 


12.37 


9 
5 


13 




1 
1 


... 


1 






43 


6.81 










1 
1 












4 












19 


16 




1 


= 












»One miller employs no one outside of his family. 



13— L. S. 
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REPORT OF THE 



COUNTY AGGRE 



Industries. 



•a 
a 



t 



1 



Oconto: 

Harness 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Total 

Outaoamie: 

Azricultural Implements 

Charcoal and pig iron 

Flourini: 

Flour barrels, gStaves and head- 
ing 

Hubs and spokes 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Horse shoe Mails 

Paper 

Tannery 

Toys, sleds and wagons 

Wood pulp 

Woolen mills 

Total 

Ozaukee: 

Flouring 

Pumps 

Total 

Pepin: 

Saw mills 

Wagons 

Total 

Pierce: 

Flouring 

Lumber, etc 

Total 

Polk: 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Staves 

Total 

Portage: 

Flouring 

Foundry 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Total 

Prick: 
Boots and shoes 



$1,500 
5,000 



$8,000 
1,200 



$600 



$4,500 
4,500 



$6,600 



$4,200 



$1,860 



$830 



$9,000 



$50,000 
113,200 
40,000 

125,000 
20,000 
72,675 
50,000 

856,000 
60,000 
25,000 
77,000 
80,000 



$110,000 
120,000 

60,000 
16,000 
66,820 
20,611 
986,206 
60,800 



52,600 
111,860 



$8,000 

24,999 

6,200 

40,100 
18,000 
16,986 
10,164 
.209,391 
10,500 
9,900 
81,800 
23,000 



$7,200 
1,100 

9,000 
300 
9,124 
10,463 
160,120 
3,000 



24,500 
13,600 



$28,000 
147,000 
135,000 

100,000 
40,000 

107,400 
42,457 
1,421,550 
90,000 
22,000 

127,600 

166,380 



$1,567,775 



$1,542,799 



$403,989 



$238,409 



$2,896,287 



$20,000 
1,600 



$400 



$1,600 
350 



$1,500 
800 



$5,000 



$21,600 



$400 



$1,860 



$2,800 



$5,000 



$2,000 
8,900 



$800 



$2,000 
1,400 



$100 



$5,000 



$5,M) 



$800 



$3,400 



$100 



$5,000 



$60,000 
9,000 



$350,500 
8,100 



$19, 160 
900 



$2,000 
625 



$388,000 
7,200 



9,000 



$363,600 



$20,060 



$2,625 



$396,200 



$150,000 
40,000 



$20,000 
21,000 



$21,000 
14,000 



$6,000 
2,700 



$60,000 
80,000 



$190,000 



$41,000 



$35,000 



$8,700 



$80,000 



$22,000 

12,000 

225,000 



$25,000 

9,000 

182,998 



$1,500 
4,050 
29,521 



$1,500 
1,000 
8,721 



$30,000 

25,000 

814,085 



$269,000 



$216,998 



$86,021 



$11,221 



.$1,500 



$2,500 



$1,040 
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OATES — Coatinued. 



Employes. 


! 

> 


Employes. 


Appren- 
tices. 


i 


1 


Employes. 


Tariff. 


s 


1 


i 


1 


1 


'^ 


25^ 




1 


ft 


i 

bo 

a 
*3 




1 

1 
1 


i! 


1 


1 

a 

M 


1 


1 

12 


"i 


1 
18 


1 
9 


$600 
140 


1 
12 

13 

60 
67 
11 

200 
40 

rr 

22 
880 
20 
87 
68 
88 

946 












62 
17 


$11.64 
8.24 




1 










1 
1 














1 




— 


— 
















18 

50 
67 
11 

200 
40 
77 
2» 

384 
20 
89 
78 
88 


1 
"h 

8 
142 

"2 

1 

22 


14 

50 
67 
11 

200 
40 
80 
80 

476 
20 
41 
79 
55 


10 

30 
67 
11 

100 
40 
50 
80 

476 
20 
89 
74 
56 


378 
564 

401 
825 
889 
389 
428 
525 
254 
480 
418 












1 


= 


1 

1 
1 


1 












52 
62 

48 

5'^ 
52 
32 
46 
62 
52 
50 
50 
51 








$6.18 
7.17 
11.74 

7.71 
6.25 

10.58 
7.87 
8.18 

10.09 
5.07 
8.69 
8.19 






























4 


4 




























20 

7 

4 

106 

9 

88 
6 


IC 

7 
8 
78 

a 
'i4 

7 










8 

8 

142 












... 

.... 


a 
1 

6 

1 

"b 

2 




.... 




4 


















2 

1 

22 

178 


2 
20 

~26 


















11: 


11_ 






'^1 


178 


11^ 


992 








186 


131 




19 


1 
















4 

1 




4 

1 


5 

1 


$800 
850 


4 

1 








3 


.60 


52 


6.77 






1 


























. 
























6 




5 


6 




5 








8 












































6 
4 




6 
4 


6 
4 


$888 
860 


6 
4 












40 
52 


$8.83 
6.78 


4 
4 

8 








1 
1 




im 




1 


1 












■ 




10 




10 


10 




10 


















1 


1 




















50 
15 




50 
15 


47 
15 


$406 
60 


50 
16 












44 


$9.26 
6.22 


2 
5 


23 








2 






























65 




65 


62 




66 














7 


23 








2 















. 










45 
37 




45 
87 


45 
35 


$467 
400 


45 

87 








40 
36 


$11.66 
11.11 


9 


13 




1 
1 





































82 




82 


80 


$800 
295 


82 

5 

15 

115 












9 


13 




2 












1 
2 










5 
16 
115 




5 

15 

115 


5 
12 
100 


.76 
1.12 


f.2 

88 


$5.76 
6.41 
7.76 


10 


2 

6 
6 
















*"i 






i 














135 


-J.^ 


185 


117 




186 








8 








13 
1 


12 


1 


== 




1 
















2 


2 


2 


$620 


2 












52 


$10.00 
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REPORT OF THE 



COUNTY AGGRE 



iNDUSTRnCS. 






a 
I 






Racinb: 

Agricultural implements 

Boots and shoes 

Brewer 

Brick 

Fanning mills, etc 

Flouring 

Foundry and machine shops. . 

Furniture 

Furniture (school, church and 

opera); 

Gas 

Hardware specialties 

Lime and stone 

Linseed crusher 

Pillow sham holders 

Pumps, tanks, windmills 

Sash, doors and blinds 

S** wer pipes (cement) 

Threshmg machines, engines, 

and saw mills 

Wagon hardware 

Wagon springs 

Wagons and carriages 

Woolens 

Total.* 

Richlakd: 

Flannels and yarns 

Lumbering, lath and shingles. . . 

Total 

Bock: 

Agricultural implements 

Brewers 

Barbed wire 

Boots and shoes 

Cigars 

Cigar boxes 

Cotton mills 

Flouring 

Foundries and machine shops. . 

Furniture 

Machine knives 

Overalls 

Paper (building) 

Pumps and wind mills 

Pickles and vinegar 

Scales 

Springs and buggy gears 

Wagons and carriages 

Woolens 

Total 

St. Croix: 

Brewery 

Flour 

Staves and hardwood lumber. . , 



81 



$125,000 
95,000 
90,000 
15,000 
183,000 
47,000 
12,000 
8,000 

300,000 
85,000 



$50,000 

204,500 

86,000 

600 

21,512 

121,000 

1,000 

2,000 

95,000 



50,000 
84,000 

2,400 
12,000 
45,000 

6,000 



40,000 

12,000 

542,000 

300,000 



4,500 
10,000 
98,000 
814 
28,500 
40,000 

1,750 

705,487 

20.000 

15,000 

2 350,000 

100,000 



$65,000 
108,400 
6,480 
4,500 
36,200 
4,000 
1,500 
2,000 

126,000 

9,000 

1,400 

20,000 

4,1 

640 
14,505 
26,250 
8,500 

440,162 
12,000 
13,000 

210,000 
54,000 



$15,000 

» 1,050 

10,000 

5,000 

7,850 

5,075 

1,500 

500 

20,000 

io;ooo 

600 

20,000 

6,422 

890 
2,000 
8,000 
1,500 

219,060 
4,000 
2,000 

3 40,000 
20,000 



$175,000' 
887,000 

7o,ooa 

18,000 
98,820 
150,600 
5,500 
6,000 

285,000 



8,600 
60,000 
118,000 

2,595 
58,000 
90,000 

8,500 

1,909,400 
40,000 
45,000 
950,000 
200,000 



$1,790,400 



$1,905,563 



$1,157,776 



$894,847 



$4,615,415 



$5,000 
2,000 



$2,500 
800 



$500 



$800 
50 



$4,500 
2,400 



$7,000 



$8,300 



$800 



$850 



$6,900 



$165,000 
24,000 
20,000 
82,400 
48,000 
12,000 

509,816 
40,000 

100,000 
16,967 
15,000 
3,500 
75,000 
75,000 
18,000 
20,000 
20,000 
6,000 

10,0000 



$96,619 

12,200 

29,000 

180,305 

16,8«f 

21,000 

181,816 

89,000 

60,000 

4,658 

7,250 

10,000 

88,681 

22,600 

6,000 

4,000 



1,500 
47,600 



$71,749 
3,790 
1,600 

94,180 

22,236 
8,000 

69,437 
3,800 

37,000 
6,810 
3,760 
1,000 

10,707 

38,796 
2,000 
6,000 
6,000 
1,500 

15,568 



$18,086 
14,600 
1,800 
14,986 
4,685 
4,000 
42,012 
5,000 
8,000 
600 



500 

12,805 

7,000 

1,000 



8,600 
2,000 
10,847 



$195,898 

38,000 

48,412 

838,775 

52,700 

40,000 

248,769 

* 74, 000 

180,000 

18,000 

14,000 

20,000 

70,543 

66,022 

7,000 

25,000 

23,000 

8,000 

64,592 



$1,850,673 



$768,798 



6,910 



$145,221 



$1,467,787 



$6,000 
100,000 
25,000 



$2,000 

250,000 

' 10,000 



$900 
20,000 
12,000 



$2,000 
4,000 



JB,000 
1,000 
85,000 



» Only two reporting other expenses. 
» Only one reporting other expenses. 



3 Only one reporting raw material. 
^ Only one reporting products. 
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GATES — Continued. 



Emflotxs. 




Emplotss. 


A.PPRKN- 
TICK& 


1 

1 


i 

h 
1^ 


Emplotbs. 




QD 

1 


1 


1 


1 


'*' 


1 

1^ 


|1 


-2 


1 

SZ5 




1 

1 


• 

1 
1 


4 


! 


i 


1 


125 

167 

10 

25 

86 

12 

4 

8 

300 
15 

4 
75 
12 

4 
27 
54 

7 

868 
30 
25 

584 
38 


"56 
"5 

"ie 

80 


126 

207 

10 

80 

86 

12 

4 

8 

300 
15 

4 
75 
12 

4 
27 
54 

7 

863 
30 
25 
600 
118 


125 
157 
10 
25 
98 
9 
3 
8 

280 
15 

3 
40 
12 

4 
29 
50 

7 

750 
40 
25 
600 
118 


1620 
669 
641 
150 
387 
444 
500 
260 

450 
600 
467 
500 
358 
160 
500 
502 
500 

509 
300 
520 
850 

458 


125 
157 
10 
25 
83 
12 
4 
8 

300 
15 

4 
85 
12 

8 
27 
54 

7 

868 
80 
25 

666 
88 


* 60 










52 

5*; 

52 
22 
47 
52 
52 
42 

50 
52 
40 
50 
40 
52 

50 

50 
50 


$10.00 
12.66 

12.32 
6.81 
8.23 
8.54 
9.61 
5.97 

900 
11.53 
11.66 
10.00 
8.88 
3.15 
9.90 
9.66 
10.00 

10.17 
6.00 


"53 

1 

5 
12 
4 
2 
8 

75 
3 

1 

10 
8 


" 6 
8 
22 
1 
2 
1 

40 
12 


5 




1 




.... 


5 


...[... 


"6 

1 


?1 








1 
1 


1 






















."". 


1 


1 




















•• 

.... 










5 








20 




1 
1 














1 










8 

1 

378 

7 


4 
4 
3 

205 
10 
25 

200 




.... 

.... 

1 
.... 


2 

1 
.... 










18 


1.12 














1 1 














2 


.75 












16 
80 


18 








"^ 


7.23 
8.97 


129 




























2,465 


151 


2,616 


2,408 




2,408 


151 


24 




27 








727 


568 


35 


10 


8 




4 
2 


6 


10 
2 


10 
2 


50 

150 

485 
474 
438 
400 
387 
229 
288 
471 
529 
394 
625 


4 
2 

6 


6 










25 
82 


2.00 
4.69 


1 
1 

2 


' "1 

1 


.... 


1 




* i 














1 
1 


— 




6 


6 


12 


12 


6 














1 




— 







61 

50 
51 
52 
50 
52 
45 
52 

4m 






188 

8 
154 

6 
41 
18 
95 

7 

62 
18 

6 

1 
20 
64 

6 
12 
14 

5 
34 


■'75 

"46 

17 

176 

"i 

"6 
"4i 


188 

8 

229 

6 

81 

35 

271 

7 

63 

18 

6 

7 

20 

64 

5 

1^ 

5 

75 


148 

11 

215 

4 

66 

35 

260 

7 

70 

16 

6 

10 

22 

55 

5 

12 

14 

5 

75 


188 

8 

149 

6 

41 

18 

85 

7 


$9.51 
9.41 
8.70 
8.33 
8.34 
4.57 
4.75 
9.24 

10.16 
7.89 

12.01 

"9!86 
14.13 


50 


82 




1 












1 


73 


6 




1 


83M 


21 

"4 
2 
4 
8 

10 
9 
3 
1 
7 

22 


30 
2 
12 

"26 
1 
6 

.... 


"8 


1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


1 




40 
17 
171 


"io 




1 


.50 


•••• 


62 


1 






9 


1 19 






13 


























:"i'"" 




487 
615 
400 
500 
357 
300 
207 


20 






: r:;: 


13 

21 

3 

2 




1 






64 










1 


5 
12 
14 

5 
34 






i 






















52 
52 
52 
85 


9.6i 
687 
5.77 
5.92 


9 
4 
2 

1 
















1 
1 


.75 
.50 


1 










40 




1 


15 


















753 


356 


1,109 


1.026 




781 


34S 


15 


8 


13 








154 


167 


3 


15 


1 


4 


4 

30 
60 







4 
30 
60 


a 

2S 

30 


800 
800 
400 


4 
30 
50 












52 
39 
86 


6.76 

■ii'.42 


6 


1 
7 
19 






















i 


1 






IC 












^ Only one reporting other expenses. 



* One reporting products. 
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REPORT OF THE 



COUNTY AGGRE. 



Industries. 



St. Croix — continued : 
Splitting and shaving barrel 

hoops 

Wagons and carriages 

Total 

Sauk: 

Brewery 

Carriages 

Cooperage 

Cigars 

Flour 

Fiu-niture 

Pig iron 

Knit goods 

Woolens 

Total 

Shawano: 

Brewery 

Flour 

Planing mill, 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Total 

Shebotoan: 

Brewery 

Chairs 

Carriages 

Cigars 

Furniture 

Foundry 

Flour 

Hand-rakes 

Wooden pumps, fanning mills 

and barrel hoops 

Tannery 

Total 

Taylor: 
Lumber 

Trkhpbaubau: 

Brick 

Flour 

Total 

Vernon: 
Flour 



14 



13 



120,000 
5,500 



$166,500 



$25,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,481 
28,500 
17,000 



50,000 
41,000 



$182,981 



$2,500 
16,000 
16,000 
80,000 



$64,500 



$22,050 

^,208 

10,000 

1,000 

20,000 

15,000 

11,000 

600 



50,000 



$453,804 



$50,000 



2,000 
0,000 



$82,000 



$88,986 



r 

S 



$9,000 
1,500 



$272,500 



$5,623 
8,000 

10,000 
3,075 

40,000 
6,000 
4,222 

30,000 

58,600 



$155,520 



$515 
6,600 



36,000 



$48,015 



$4,900 

155,741 

9,000 

700 

6,617 

8,000 

8,000 

150 

8,000 
60,000 



$186, 109 



$86,000 



ISO 
2 22,414 



a$27,'r20 



ff 
^ 



be 



$8,000 
8,800 



1,700 



$3,360 
1,000 
3,000 
4,265 
2,650 
12,000 
36,262 
15,000 
20,017 



$97,553 



$420 

2,700 

1,800 

10,000 



$14,920 



$8,000 

148,947 

4,500 

760 

5,500 

2,950 

400 



1,600 
8,500 



$176,047 



$25,000 



$500 
2,169 



$2,670 



$2,556 



O 



$2,000 
2,000 



$10,000 



$2,000 

500 

1,800 

975 

700 

2,000 

5,500 



$16,764 



$810 

4,000 

600 

2,000 



$7,410 



$4,000 

110,678 

9,000 

50 

8.127 

1800 



150 

200 
1,500 



$184,000 



$260 
1, — 



$2,182 



»$9,635 



5 

§ 



$2,000' 
4,000- 



$348,000' 



$13,140 
7,000 
19,000 
18,010 
46,000 
20,000 
55,445 
50,000 
88,275 



$301,870 



S; 



000 



60,000 



$77,890 



$11,600 
469,225 

27,600 
8,600 

24,000 

8,ooa 



550 

4,000 
75,000 



$613,874 



$80,000 



«S,' 



000 



$27,698 



3$86,646 



' Only reporting. 



1 Only two reporting. 
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GATES — Continued. 



Employes. 


1 

>> 

h 


Emplotss. 


Appren- 

.TICBS. 


1 

o 
.2 

1 


< 


Employes. 


Tariff. 


i 


1 


1 


■5 


1 






O b 


1 

525 


if 

< 


O 


"a 

1 


3g 


1 


1 
s 

i-t 


1 


19 

10 




19 
10 


19 
10 


$158 
880 


19 

10 












16 
62 


$9.87 
7.80 


1 
1 


4 
3 






1 
... 


1 








1 


$.50 












128 




188 


87 




118 




10 




1 








18 


84 




1 


2 


1 











1) 
4 
87 
18 
5 
80 
181 
15 
21 


. . .. 

"86 

19 


11 
4 
87 
18 
5 
80 
131 
61 
40 


11 
4 
9 

12 
5 

80 

70 
100 

40 


$305 
250 
888 
855 
630 
400 
618 
150 
600 


11 
4 
87 
18 
6 
29 
181 
14 
21 












52 
52 
16 
62 
62 


$5.87 
4.81 

6.88 
10 Oft 


8 
2 
10 
4 
2 


4 




.... 




























7 
1 
1 






1 

"i 






.... 








2 


2 

1 


1 












50 8.00 
86 14 »& 










88 
2 
6 


86 

1 
7 




1 
1 
1 




84 

19 




2 






46 
62 


8.83 
9.62 


.... 


287 


65 


822 


281 




266 


58 


2 


2 










62 


56 


2 


6 


2 


1 













1 
43 

8 
46 




1 
48 

8 
45 


1 
16 

8 
80 


$420 
169 
600 
888 


1 
48 

8 
45 












62 
62 


$8.07 
























8 


1 




1 




























28 


11.90 


20 


5 


.... 


1 


.... 
















97 




97 


60 




97 














23 


6 




2 


.... 
.... 










. j. .. . 








" 


7 

611 

15 

27 
6 

1 


"66 

"i 


7 

667 

16 

1 

1 


7 

667 

12 

28 
6 

1 


875 
196 
492 

400 


7 

491 

15 

26 

6 

1 












62 
49 
62 
46 
62 
62 
62 

48 
62 
62 


$8.24 
^.40 
7.21 
4.27 
9.46 
7.69 

7.81 
7.21 
8.60 


221 

1 
6 


1 

59 
4 
7 
2 





2 
2 

"l 




46 


20 


10 


"i 
.... 


.... 

$:66 


.... 


1 


1 




.... 






















1 








4 
2 
19 




4 
2 
19 


4 
2 
19 


876 
876 
447 


4 
2 
19 


























1 

1 
















5 


7 


















692 


67 


649 


646 




671 


47 


21 


10 


2 








282 


81 


.... 


7 


2 












66 

6 
6 


2 


68 

6 
6 


75 

6 
4 


$888 

$100 
642 


66 

4 
6 


2 


1 








26 

25 
62 


$12.82 

$4.00 
10.43 


1 

1 

1 


4 

2 




1 




.... 








1 




















10 




10 


9 


... 


9 




1 












2 


6 








1 





















8 




8 


6 


$486 


8 










1 

I 


62 


$8.19 


2 

1 


8 








.... 










I 











* $50 per year and board. 
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REPORT OF THE 



COUNTY AGORB 



Industries. 



o 



a 
I 



I 

O 



J 



Walworth: 

Cigars 

Cheese boxes 

Flouring 

Marble 

Wagons and carriages . 



Total. 



Washburn: 
Lumber, lath and shingles* . 



Washinoton: 
Lum«jer 



Waukesha: 
Boots uid shoes. 

FouBdry 

Saw-mill 

Woolens 

Wagons 



Total. 



Waupaca: 

Brewery 

Broom-handles 

Cigars 

Flouring 

Foundry and machine shops 

Lmnber, lath and shingles 

Planing mill 

Pop-beer 

Sash, doors and blinds 

Tanneries 

Wagons 

Woolens 



Total . 



U 



Waushara: 
Flour 



Winnebago: 

Boots and shoes 

Brewers 

Brick 

Cigars 

Cooperage 

Flouring 

Foundries and machine shops. . 

Furniture , 

Harness 

Lime 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Matches 

Paper 

Sash, doors, blinds and lumber. 

Soap 

Stoves, hollow ware and plows. . 

Tailoring 

Tanners 



$800 
6,500 

60,000 
1,000 

28,000 



8,225 

125,000 

2,000 

16,000 



$400 

2,125 

8,500 

1,800 

42,836 



1200 
225 

2,000 

'27*404 



$1,000 
18,600 

140,000 
6,000 

166,888 



$96,300 



$141,475 



$50,160 



$29,829 



$315,888 



$100,000 



$100,000 



$60,000 



$310,000 



$8,000 



$2,800 



$1,000 



$600 



$8,000 

8,000 

3,000 

100,000 

800 



$800 

1,200 

1>800 

50,000 

600 



$150 

4,500 

800 

29,000 

850 



$1,500 

450 

80,000 



$114,800 



$54,400 



$84,800 



$81,960 



$6,000 



$1,600 

7,000 

4,000 

120,000 

1,200 

$188^ 



$4,000 

7,500 

700 

5,000 

2,000 

122,500 

9,500 

800 

5,500 

12,000 

1,500 

28,000 



$1,200 

2,000 

1,120 

4,000 

600 

36,500 
8,000 
800 
1,500 
6,200 
1,000 
7,500 



$-200 

1,850 

800 

300 

150 

23,500 

3,100 

200 

1,500 

1,300 

1,000 

5,500 



$1,200 
150 
125 

1,300 
616 

4,600 
660 
200 
500 
860 
160 

8,200 



$2,000 
4,600 
2,950 
6,000 
1,800 

99,000 

6,500 

800 

4,000 

10,600 
8,000 

20,000 



$199,000 



$88,900 



$12,000 



$18,000 



$1,000 



$18,040 



$500 



$161,060 



$20,000 



$41,041 
15 000 
12,000 
18,800 
28,500 

245,000 
26,000 
10,000 
2,000 
28,000 

827,000 
40,000 

800,000 

1,155,000 

20,000 

80,000 



$42,158 
8,200 



40,000^ 



13,200 

13,600 

607,500 

5,470 

7,000 

2,500 

8,000 

612,800 

151,000 

239,022 

869,000 

12,000 

27,600 

11,000 

28.700' 



$18, 

4, 

13; 
11. 

24, 
10, 



9, 

138, 

96, 

60, 

344, 

2, 

83, 

5, 



$2,200 
1,200 
4,000 
5,500 



19,562 
1,930 
9,000 
450 
4,200 

62,152 
216,000 

36,000 

94,150 
4,000 

10,000 
1,200 
1,700 



$68,900 
20,000 
12,000 
31,700 
88,000 

678,782 
26,786 



6,000 
27,000 
800,400 
690,000 
826,186 
1,810,000 
20,000 
70,000 
20,000 
85,284 



1 Only two reporting. 



^ Only one reporting. 
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GATES — ContinuecL 



Employes. 


1 


Emplotxs. 


Apprbn- 
TICB8. 


1 

B 

1 


< 


Employes. 


Tariff. 


i 
1 


1 


1 


< 


1 




® s 


II 

1' 


» 


1 


i 

be 

a 


1 
1 


2| 


1 


1 


1 


2 
9 
7 
4 

110 




2 

9 

7 

4 

110 


2 

9 

6 

4 

110 


286 
688 
450 
884 


2 

8 

7 

4 

110 












62 


$8.85 

^.88 

11.21 

8.66 

8.68 


.... 

2 
1 

4 


1 

1 
2 


.... 


1 


*"i 






1 








32 
62 
6* 










1 
























4 

8 


"... 


1 
2 

1 


2 
3 

1 










.... 






132 




182 


131 


...:• 131 




1 






1 




1 








— 








850 




asn 


















26 





50 


76 




. . w,»^ 
































4 


3 


388 


4 
















62 


16.41 1 


1 




^= 






, 





' 









2 

8 
10 
84 

1 

56 


"*2 
44 


2 

8 
12 

78 
1 


2 

7 
8 

78 

1 


175 


2 




















648! 8 












62 

40 


$i2.86' 2 


8 










267 
372 
850 


13 
84 

1 


2 
44 










6.66 
7.16 




















62 
62 


12 


8 


















6.72 


































46 


101 


91 


266 
800 
150 
298 
616 
200 
600 
483 
383 
428 


57 

1 

7b 
8 
1 
5 
3 

? 


46 














J4i 11 


— 


1111 




















1 

11 
3 
1 
1 

78 
8 
1 
5 
8 
8 

1^ 


**6 


1 

11 
3 
1 
1 

79 
8 
1 
5 
8 
8 
17 


1 
6 
8 
1 
1 

80 
6 
1 
3 
8 
8 

18 








62 
96 
6d 


$4.84 
8.68 
6.13 


















3 


















2 


"26 




1 


1 
























62 
38 
46 
62 
6:^ 
62 
52 
48 


2.84 
7.78 

*'8!84 
9.61 


1 
18 

7 


' "4 
2 




1 
1 
1 








































6 






1 
















8.33 2 














6.41 
8.81 


1 
3 












6 2 








3 


.... 


1 
















126 




7 


138 


111 


^l_m 


7. 2.... 


2 




52 




40 
2 


9 


1 


6 


nil 




2 


.... 


2 


2 


*500 2 




1 


$9.61 


1 






27 

' 6 
4 










1 


25 

8 

H 

30 

41 

56 

21 

15 

2 

81 

409 

270 

63 

958 

4 

75 

8 

14 


27 

"6 
6 

86 

160 

70 

42 

'io 


52 

8 

30 

36 

41 

66 

21 

16 

2 

81 

445 

480 

183 

1,000 

4 

76 

13 

14 


52 

7 

80 

85 

86 

45 

28 

15 

2 

81 

882 

875 

188 

906 

4 

75 

18 

14 


160 
895 
814 
584 


25 
8 
24 
28 
35 
56 






62 


$6.86 1 
6.87'.... 

7 



I 

5 

i 

4 
7 
6 
6 

2 

5 
9 


6 
4 
6 
5 

b 

20 

3 

2 

"2 
46 
13 
27 

236 

■*i6 

1 
2 














"2 

6 


"2 


* "1 


38Ji 


20 

62 
62 
34 
30 
61 
62 
46 

% 

591 


1 






13 


8 

1 
2 
1 
1 

''3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

.... 


1 




459I 20 
400! 15 
325> 2 


.... 


1 




4 


.50 


.... 














2 .... 


306 
417 
856 
375 
880 
526 
447 
437 
462 


31 

406 

270 

68 

899 

4 

75 

13 

14 












1 
2 




86 
160 
70 
42 


1 










'u 




















.... 




10 




















52 
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I 

I 



r 



I 



Wi^msB Aoo -continued : 

Trunks and valises 

Wagons and carriages 

Wagon and agricultural imple- 
ment material 

Wooden ware, cooperb.ge and 
lumber 

Woolens 

Total 

Wood: 

Flour barrels, staves and head 
ing 

Hubs and spokes 

Lumber, furniture and veneer- 
ing 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Wood-pulp 

Wooden ware 

Total 



95,000 
182, SOO 

75,000 

900,000 
100,000 



38,878 
128,000 

65,000 

200,000 
36,000 



27,500 
76,000 

40,000 

120,000 
18,000 



1,300 



20,000 

40,000 
10,000 



274,000 

180,000 

400,000 
65,000 



53 



13,485,341 



t,019,) 



$50,000 
50,000 

600,000 

548,000 

80,000 

45,000 



$20,000 
10,670 

70,000 

151,767 

2,8C0 

8,000 



$1,228,000 



$268,287 



$1,059,287 



$504,445 



$5,488,987 



$16,000 
12,000 

50,000 

1107,592 

8,000 

11,000 



$8,000 



80,000 
70,619 
8,000 
5,000 



$50,000 
18,000 

200,000 

806,496 

20,000 

28,000 



$111,619 



$622,496 



» Only three reporting. 



NoTB.— It was necessary for the printer to omit the columns of cents from the fore- 
going after the tables were prepared. Some footings may therefore appear a dollar or so 
out of balance; but in reality they are not. 
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REPORT OP THE 



MANUFACTURES BY 



COUNTIKS. 



s 

5, 



^ 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield .... 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Dou^as 

Dunn 

Eau Clah*e. . . 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

JuDeau 

Kenosha 

Kew9.uBee .. 
La Crosse . . . 
La Fayette . . 
Langlade ... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . 
Marathon ... 
Marinette ... 
Marquette .. 
Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland .... 

Rock 

St. Croix .... 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . 
Washburn .. 
Washington . 
Waukewia... 

Waupaca 

Waushara .. 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 

Total.... 



$4,000 00 

454,200 00 

110,000 00 

400,000 00 

701,995 00 

58,000 00 

52.600 00 

,501,000 00 

185,600 00 

150,500 00 

86,000 00 

809,760 00 

,025,667 00 

800,000 00 

16,000 00 

,244,000 00 

,194,203 51 

,029,076 00 

78,027 00 

115,800 00 

225,000 ro 

146,000 00 

100,825 00 

593,000 00 

760,060 00 

680,800 00 

19,400 00 

,096,571 99 

20,800 00 

56,000 10 

,140,000 00 

520,805 64 

,147,050 00 

,678,2.W 00 

64,200 00 

,453,192 20 

121,800 00 

6,500 00 

,567,775 00 

21,500 00 

5,900 00 

69,000 00 

190,000 00 

259,000 00 

1,500 00 

,790,400 00 

7,000 00 

,350,672 87 

156,500 00 

182,981 00 

64,500 00 

453,803 57 

50,000 00 

32,000 00 

38,936 00 

96,800 00 



3.000 00 
114,800 00 
199,000 00 
12,000 00 
485,341 00 
228,000 00 



$1,500 00 

300,000 00 

65,000 00 



18,070 50 

83,200 00 
595,000 00 

28,425 00 
181,000 00 

32,000 00 
446,524 43 
421,687 35 
100,000 00 



567,850 00 

2,250,805 12 

618,625 46 

74,121 73 

81,415 00 

369,800 00 

71,300 00 

71,141 47 

822,684 22 

230,500 00 

635,672 00 

20,500 00 

1,184,258 19 

1,650 00 

251,790 00 

493,674 00 

468,221 17 

355,600 00 

507,684 65 

2,000 00 

16,271,303 95 

76,800 00 

4,200 00 

1,542,799 69 

400 00 

800 00 

358,600 00 

41,000 00 

216,998 07 

2,500 00 

1,905,568 1 

8,300 00 

763,797 55 

272,500 00 

155,519 54 

43,015 90 

186,108 62 

36,000 00 

22,469 11 

24,720 00 

141,4:6 00 

100,000 00 

2,800 00 

54,400 00 

68,920 00 

18.000 00 

3,109,926 70 

263,236 97 



$500 00 
199,000 00 
40,000 00 
75,000 00 

209.908 81 
11,028 69 
14.950 00 

250,610 00 
30,288 82 
39,010 00 
15, 120 00 
85,167 00 
186,750 73 
125,000 00 
6,600 00 

400.810 00 
876,484 85 
261,825 28 

25,514 24 
29,625 00 
66,190 44 
22,320 00 
80,922 84 

191,212 46 
90,881 74 

2811,728 00 
6,876 00 

459,196 20 
5,568 00 
66,060 00 

276,800 «6 

216, 184 59 

247.811 00 
264,420 14 

26,200 00 

6,257,842 11 

43,100 00 

1.860 00 

408,989 25 

1,850 00 

8,400 00 

20,060 00 

85,000 00 

35,020 95 

1,040 00 

1,157,776 20 

800 00 

396.909 96 
39,700 00 
97,558 41 
14,920 00 

176,047 22 

25,000 00 

2,669 82 

2,656 50 

50,160 78 

100,000 00 

1,000 00 

34,800 00 

38,900 00 

1,000 00 

1,059,286 78 

208,592 08 



$12,460 00 
500 00 



$8,000 00 
606,000 00 
125,000 00 



3, 
9, 
28, 
11, 
8, 
2, 
86, 
105, 
2, 

372, 

565, 

31, 

5, 

18, 

28, 

i6; 

85, 

7, 

57, 

2, 

78, 

1, 

10, 

181, 

68, 

49, 

»16, 

3, 

1,926, 

14, 



965 14 
625 60 
300 00 
500 00 
600 00 
025 00 
800 00 
358 00 
311 58 
500 00 
500 00 
956 00 
216 04 
946 91 
585 00 
754 58 
650 00 
800 00 
945 28 
826 00 
945 98 
160 00 
875 00 
348 86 
175 00 
740 00 
600 00 
531 62 
250 00 
664 40 
500 00 
189 86 
460 00 
880 00 
408 8't 
800 00 
100 00 
525 00 
700 00 
220 79 



911,203 00 

19,100 00 

71,000 00 

1,105,085 00 

128,050 00 

177,300 00 

50,260 00 

319,624 00 

841,996 90 

240,000 00 

10,000 00 

785,810 00 

3,681,267 27 

1,045,285 57 

99,669 50 

87,850 00 

541,689 76 

128,000 00 

118.818 28 

1,287,090 00 

391,000 00 

978,168 40 

29,000 00 

2,016,5fl8 21 

5,536 00 

368,800 00 

865,000 00 

862,951 18. 

1,104,718 00 

971,270 63 

7,600 00 

28,229,242 86 

168,600 00 

9,000 00 

2.396.386 84 

6,000 00 

6,000 00 

895,200 00 

80,000 00 

369,083 72 



894,347 00 

850 00 

145,220 74 

10,000 00 

16,763 51 

7,410 00 

134,000 70 



2,131 97 

9,635 88 

29,828 66 

60,000 00 

600 00 

31,950 00 

13,040 00 

500 00 

604,444 94 

111,618 60 



4,615, 

1,467, 

348, 

301, 

77, 

618, 

80, 

27, 

36, 

816, 

810, 

6, 

183, 

161. 

20, 

6,488, 



415 00 
900 00 
787 27 
000 00 
870 20 
390 00 
374 56 
000 00 
696 09 
646 00 
888 84 
000 00 
000 00 
800 00 
050 00 
000 00 
967 00 
495 70 



903|$56,049,432 68j$37,869,186 25 $14,276,718 60 $6,696,880 67 $61,092, 182 26 
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Emplotxs. 



2 

300 
115 
221 
481 
58 
88 
884 
124 



209 



300 

36 

1,200 

2,958 

778 

89 

79 

148 

42 

122 

544 

194 



1,884 

12 

183 

1,096 

669 

691 

648 

76 

11,674 

141 

18 

971 

10 

65 

82 

185 

2 

2,465 

6 

768 

128 

267 

97 

692 

56 

10 

8 

188 

350 

4 

56 

126 

2 

2,602 

501 



y 

10 

8 

88 

193 



72 



1,627 

7 

1 

178 



151 

6 

856 

"55 

"57 
2 



46 



439 
14 



2 
860 
115 



58 

86 
886 
183 

92 

42 
247 
615 
300 

88 

1,211 

2,1 

i 

90 

86 
148 

43 
124 
570 
206 
534 

23 
1,456 

12 
133 
1,098 
576 
701 
680 

76 

13,201 

148 

14 

1,149 

5 

10 



185 

2 

2,616 

12 

1,109 

128 

322 

97 

649 

68 

10 

8 

132 

350 

4 

101 

133 

2 

8,041 

515 



2 

331 

120 

225 

517 

54 

64 

897 

84 

90 

42 

212 

566 



80 

1,178 

2,366 

778 

86 

72 
147 

42 
100 
544 
204 
526 

21 
1,876 

10 
129 
700 
583 
668 



12,136 
113 

10 



10 

62 

80 

117 

2 

2,408 

12 

1, 

87 

281 

50 

646 

75 

9 

6 

181 



91 

111 

2 

2,761 



o 



2 

860 
115 
221 
465 
58 



122 

82 

88 

206 

358 

300 

88 

1,191 

2,982 

770 

79 

69 

145 

42 

122 

537 

194 

527 

22 

1, 

12 

133 

1,046 

668 

689 

668 

76 

10,804 

141 

13 

945 

5 

10 

65 

82 

185 

2 

2,408 

6 

781 

113 

265 

97 

571 

66 

9 

8 

131 



4 

5^ 

122 

2 

2,533 

484 



4i 



t64 



115 
20 
28! 
178 
4 
8 



14 

107 

80 

2 



22 
24 

53 

1 

15 

160 

17 

208 

5 

183 



142 

273 

204 

54 

4 

1,341 

19 



186 



8 

7 

9 

13 

1 

727 

2 

154 

13 

62 



1 
2 
2 
4 

50 
1 

14 

40 

2 

747 

129 



I 

60 

a 

1 



6 

40 
127 

9 
171 
26 
24 

7 

28 
90 
60 



46 
445 



17 
152 

18 

115 

7 

163 



117 

58 

98 

116 

7 

S,658 

15 

1 

131 



563 

1 

167 

34 

66 

6 

81 



3 

8 . 
75 

1 
11 

9 



516 

87 



1^ 



10 



18 



961 



35 



13 



Tariff. 



19 



20 



1 


1 


3 






1 




1 




1 




1 




3 








3 












2 


3 





1 

18 
1 



86,869 8,60139,860 85,306 



34, 137 



8,457 380 



46 538 



6,230 



6,709 1,077 338 



143 54 
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KEPORT OF THE 
MANUFACTURES BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 



Industries. 


No. 


Capital 


Wages. 


Em- 
ployes. 


AffriculturAl iniDleiii6iit8 


18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
5 
1 
8 

21 

41 

17 
9 
1 
5 

57 
8 
2 

90 
1 
7 
5 
2 
8 

31 
1 
2 

I 

2 

\ 

4 
2 
1 

69 

15 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

28 
1 
5 
4 
1 
1 

86 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
102 
1 
1 
5 

11 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


$1,018,000 00 

5,000 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

20,000 00 

157,000 00 

1,006 00 

71,706 00 

4,500 00 

25,200 00 

3«,841 00 

8,588,125 00 

241,000 00 

19,650 00 

7,500 00 

2,100 00 

1,871,650 00 

424,203 57 

6,500 00 

488,809 00 

12,000 00 

370,000 00 

168,856 30 

176,500 00 

16,675 00 

2»?,250 00 

800 00 

734,815 55 

7,200 00 

145,000 00 

25,000 00 

2,400 00 

4,000 00 

15,600 00 

7.827 00 

14, 115 68 

2,485,196 00 

631,457 32 

200,000 00 

6,000 00 

186,000 00 

100,000 00 

1,000 00 

16,905 54 

25,000 00 

60,000 00 

10,000 00 

600 00.. 


$456,802 88 
1,924 00 


925 


Artificial Umbs 

ArtiflniA.1 stone 


3 


Axes and edired tools 


2,500 00 

1.600 00 

57,800 00 

2,800 00 

15,000 00 

1,000 00 

32,76d00 

322,246 20 

944,830 91 

67,917 62 

11,480 00 

1,360 00 

600 00 

661,518 74 

194,478 68 

2,125 06 

512,862 30 

8,000 00 

125,884 00 

78,861 72 

56,700 00 

30,084 00 

124,686 00 

1,231 19 

112,726 89 

2,000 00 

21,260 00 

9,147 66 

800 00 

480 00 

10,466 60 

800 00 

1,868 78 

344,887 96 

344,869 26 

72,000 00 

1,000 00 

22,478 36 

120,000 00 

40600 

2,866 00 

10,878 18 

24,000 00 

3,380 00 


7 


Barbed wire 


6 


Beer bottles . 


302 


Bleaching 


5 


Boilers 

Boiler compound 


44 
2 


Book binders 

Boots and shoes 


94 

867 


Brewers 


1,64S 


Brick 


470 


Brooms and brushes .. 


47 


Broom handles 

Carvers 


11 
1 


Carriasres. wasons. etc 


1,506 


Chairs 


690 


Cheese boxes 


9 


Cigars 


396 


Cigar boxes 


35 


Clothing and cloaks 


928 


Coffee and soices 


118 


Conf ectioueiy 


170 


Contractors 


68 


Cooperage 


469 


Coppersmith 


5 


Cotton mills ' 


451 


Creamery 


5 


Distilleries 


37 


Pyefng X r 


46 


Embroidering 

Excelsior Backing 


4 
4 


i5S. ... .T..:: :::::::::::::::::.::: 


33 


Flannels and yams. 


15 


Flayorinir extracts 


4 


Flouring 


737 


Furniture 

Furniture, wagon, cutter and buggy tops 
Fruit preserving. . 


852 

175 

3 


Gas 


38 


Glass 


1,240 


Gloves 


2 


Glue 


14 


Gunpowder 

Granite 


18 
60 


Hair goods 


15 


Hand rskkes 




Hammered iron f orgings 


25,000 00 


3,966 11 

1,400 00 

56,194 97 

10,164 78 

69,412 00 

68,600 00 

36,000 00 

1,852 50 

456,001 66 

11,574 00 


10 


Hardware soecialties. 


4 


Hamessand saddlery 


111,700 00 

50,000 00 

130,000 00 

176,000 00 

350,000 00 

12,000 00 

891,117 44 

26,050 00 

250 00 

128,000 00 

84,000 00 

46,700 00 

17,150 00 

566,06606** 

21,175,078 51 
11,000 00 
16,000 00 
445,000 00 
68,625 00 
40,000 00 
5,600 00 
10,000 00 
50,000 00 
28,600 00 


149 


Horse shoe nails 

Hosiery and knit goods 

H«b» ancl Ri>okps 


30 
445 
169 


Hydraulic cement 


100 


Ink 


5 


Iron and brass founders and machinists. 
Jewelry 


1,122 
21 


Lightning rods 




Lime. . . 


54,500 00 

4,289 00 

49,000 00 

3,000 00 

3,600 00 

60,000 00 

3,439,506 16 

10,000 00 

3,760 00 

42,660 00 

14,866 37 

96,000 00 

20,000 00 

1,600 00 

14,640 69 

31,814 16 


186 


Linseed crushers 


12 


Lithographers 


67 


Locksmiths 


8 


TiUbncating compounds. 


5 


Lumber, furniture and veneering 

Lumber, lath and shingles 


150 
10,937 


Lye '. 


14 


Machine knives 


6 


Malt 


80 


Marble 


39 


Matches 


480 


Matresses 


45 


Metallic paint 


5 


Mill machinery 

Millwrights 


19 
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MANUFACTUEES BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES— Continued. 



Industries. 



No. 



Capital. 



Wagee. 



Em- 
ployes. 



Mineral water 

Oils 

Orgrans 

Overalls 

Oxide of zinc 

Paper 

Paper boxes 

Patent medicines 

Patterns 

Pearl barley 

Pickles 

Picture frames 

P^ iron and charcoal 

Pillow skam holders 

Planing milla 

Platers 

Plows 

Plumbing, gas and steam fitting. 

Pop beer 

Pork and beef packers 

Pottery 

Pumjis and wind mills , 

Rails, nails and merchant iron ... 

Rendering 

Ropes 

Rubber goods 

Safes 

Sail makers 

Sash, doors and blinds 



Scales 

Sewer pipes 

Sewing machines 

Ship building 

Ship smithing 

Shirts 

Sleighs 

Snuff 

Soap 

Soda wAter apparatus 

Soda water and white beer 

Spring beds 

Springs and buggy gears 

Stair builders 

JStaves and heading 

Steam engines 

Steel smith 

Stone cutting 

Stoves and hollow ware 

Suspenders 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Threshing mach's engines and saw mills. 

Tinware 

Tools 

Toy sleds and wagons. 

Trunks and valises 

Twine 

Type founders ^. 

Upholstery * 

Vmegar 

Wagon hardware 

Wagon stock (wood) 

Willow ware 

Wire worlis 

Wood and cloth cases and caskets 

Wood pulp 

Wood type. 

Wood working machinery 

Wooden ware 

Woolen mills 

Wool puller 

Yeast 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

12 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
7 
3 
4 
2 
1 
6 
2 

10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

32 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

10 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
9 

25 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 

13 
1 
8 



$7,000 00 

92,000 00 

2,500 00 

3,500 00 

100,000 00 

,445,000 00 

16,600 00 

1,300 00 

5,460 00 

12,000 00 

30,000 00 



113,200 00 

2,400 00 

449,250 00 

800 00 

107,400 00 

20,000 00 

800 00 

1,705,500 00 

13,500 00 

209,967 00 



4,000 00 

2,900 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

36,000 Oil 

2,154,518 99 

30,500 00 

20,000 00 

26,000 00 



130,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,100 00 

35,000 00 



160,600 00 

4,000 00 

22,695 00 

1,500 00 

32,000 00 

4,000 00 

181,000 00 

50,000 00 

75 00 

48,800 00 

155,945 65 

30,000 00 

179,700 00 

2,128,000 00 



154,000 00 

8,000 00 

25,000 00 

186,100 00 

4,000 00 

5,000 00 

80,100 00 

65,000 00 

40,000 00 

79,000 00 



56,000 00 
75,000 00 

107,000 00 
15,000 00 
40,000 00 

545,000 00 

1,284,800 00 

20,000 00 

83,000 00 



Total 903 



$56,049,432 68 



$1,060 00 
12,200 00 
2,600 00 
1,000 00 
18,000 00 
808,847 70 
6,500 00 



1,881 00 

720 98 

5,250 00 

20,000 00 

61,260 48 

640 00 

44,870 14 

880 00 

89,600 00 

9,000 00 

200 00 

194,500 00 

4,783 50 

81,582 28 

720,000 00 

900 00 

1,432 00 

600 00 

1,500 00 

10,000 00 

879,112 38 

13,650 00 

6,000 00 

11,500 00 

65,000 00 

30,412 29 

1,200 00 

4,000 00 

18,000 00 



88,853 00 

2,000 00 

5,752 00 

2,400 00 

18,000 00 

19,500 00 

95,788 82 

6,000 00 

175 60 

56,000 00 

61,475 81 

19,000 00 

55,184 25 

551,630 00 

440,162 40 

46,250 00 

2,800 00 

9,899 72 

54,000 00 

3,549 00 

21,358 22 

48,«)80 00 

18,850 00 

12,000 00 

48,000 00 

49,414 92 

16,180 80 

12,442 44 

89,800 00 

7,000 00 

20,000 00 

818,174 80 

280,846 18 

4,000 00 

18,846 00 



$14,276,713 60 



4 

29 

7 

7 

32 

759 

24 



4 

3 

20 

30 

198 

4 

123 

3 

108 

25 

1 

879 

10 

164 

1,300 

2 

4 

4 

4 

26 

2,542 

78 

12 

24 

180 

260 

2 

10 

45 



5 
19 
9 

39 
90 

333 

20 

1 

111 

122 
55 

154 
1,048 

863 

288 

5 

41 

207 
11 
49 

140 
2t 
30 

118 

170 
52 
80 
89 
25 
85 

91:! 

648 
10 
89 



89,860 
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BEPORT OF THB 



WAGE-EARNERS CLASSIFIED BY COUNTIES. 





Emflotbs. 


< 


1 
1 


«& 


i 

1 
1 


E 
►» 

S* 


1 


11 


S 


09 


Ck>UNTn8. 


1 


£ 


i 


£ 


A<lATnf!f 


2 

860 

115 

231 

481 

68 

88 

884 

124 

82 

89 

209 

422 

800 

86 

1,200 

2,959 

778 

89 

70 

148 

42 

122 

544 

194 

528 

28 

1,384 

12 

188 

1,096 

669 

691 

648 

76 

11,674 

141 

18 

971 

5 

10 

65 

82 

135 

2 

758 

128 

267 

97 

592 

56 

10 

8 

182 

850 

4 

55 

126 

2 

2,602 

501 


4 

12 

2* 

2 
9 
10 
8 
88 
198 

2 

11 
84 

48 

1 

16 

i' 

2 
26 
12 

6 

72 

2' 

7 
10 
82 

*i,*627 

7 

1 

178 

"isi' 

6 
866 

55* 

67' 

2 

7 

' '489' 
14 


2 

860 

115 

225 

498 

58 

86 

886 

188 

92 

42 

247 

615 

300 

88 

1,211 

2,998 

821 

90 

86 

148 

48 

124 

570 

206 

584 

28 

1,456 

12 

188 

1,098 

676 

701 

680 

76 

18,201 

148 

14 

1,149 

5 

10 

65 

82 

185 

2 

2,616 

12 

1,109 

128 

822 

97 

649 

58 

10 

8 

182 

850 

4 

101 

188 

2 

8,041 

615 


"i 

"9 
1 

"2 

"1 

16* 
8 

"i* 
11 

9 

1 
1 

"1 
5 

"4 
4 
20 

*2i' 
1 

"2 

864 

*8' 

**3*. 
"27 

'is" 

1 
**2' 


2 

74 

40* 

198 

28 

80 

850 

47 

40 

7 

27 

227 

56 

8 

841 

898 

427 

40 

89 

71 

25 

32 

809 

87 

497 

13 

884 

4 

76 

348 

888 

316 

205 

52 

6,016 

39 

9 

343 


*'i* 

**2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

"i* 

1 

'2 
**i' 

'4' 

.... 
"i' 

8 
8 
3 

808* 
2 

'28' 


2 

860 

116 

221 

466 

63 

88 

882 

122 

89 

88 

' 208 

868 

300 

83 

1,191 

2,932 

770 

79 

69 

146 

42 

122 

637 

194 

527 

22 

1.309 

12 

183 

1,046 

668 

689 

668 

76 

10,804 

141 

18 

946 

6 

10 

65 

82 

182 

2 

2,408 

6 

781 

113 

266 

97 

671 

56 

9 

8 

131 












Ashland 

Barron 












4" 

12 










Bayfield 

Brown 




12 








Buffalo 








Calumet 


2 
2 

8 
10 

2 
38 
189 










flnliimhia . . . 


2 
2 


i 


.... 




Crawford 

Dane 


1 
1 
6 


1 






Dodge 


4 






Door 






Douglas 

Dunn 


2 
11 
84 

48 
1 
16 

i' 

2 
26 
12 

6 

72' 


2 

6 
24 

5 
10 

1 
2 








3 


"i 




Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac . . 
Grant. 




Green 




Green TAke 








Iowa 








Jackson 










iTefTerson. 


6 
.... 

1 
29 








Juneau 

Kenosha 








Kewaunee 








La Crosse 








La Fayette .... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 






.... 


2 

7 
10 
30 


50 

"i 

7 








Manitowoc 

Marathon 




.... 




Marinette 

Marquette — 
Milwaukee. . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie ... 
OzauKee. ... 


2 


8 




1,621 

6 

1 

178 


68 
'26' 


11 
2 




2 








Pepin 

Pierce 


8 

84 

34 

22 

1 

781 

5 

387 

47 

189 

30 

315 


*ii 

14* 
*4* 

"i* 






















Polk 












Portage 

Price 














:::: :: 






Racine 


161 

6 

342 

58' 


24 








Richland 








Rock 

St. Croix 


16 

10 
2 


8 




.... 


Sauk 


2 






Shawano 




Sheb>ygan ... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau.. 
Vernon 


47 
2 


21 


10 


.... 




... . 


11 
6 
16 


1 














Walworth ... 




1 








Washburn 








Washington.... 
Wauke^a. ... 

Waupaca 

Waushara. .... 


"2 
'5 


2 

26 

71 

2 

1,851 

282 


"2* 

2 

"9' 

4 


4 

67 

122 

2 

2,688 

484 












46 

7 


*v 




.. . 


.... 


Winnebago 

Wood. TTT. 


437 
14 


24 

17 

wo" 


2 












46 


4 




Total 


85,859 


3,601 


89,860 


588 


14.446 


419 


84,187 


3,457 


2 
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FREE TIME FOR VOTING. 



COCNTIB9. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodgre 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

EauClake.... 
Fonddu Lac. 

Grant 

Qreen 

Green Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee — 
La Crosse — 
La Fayette... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 



Yes. 



1 
6 
1 
1 

28 
5 
7 
8 
6 

10 
8 
6 

16 
1 
1 

10 

16 

20 
5 
5 
9 
8 
6 

2t 
8 
9 
4 

81 
8 
2 
5 

21 



No. 



Counties. 



Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquettee. . 
Milwaukee . . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk.. 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Oroix 

Sauk 

Shawano .... 
Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . 
Washington . 
Waukesha . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara... 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 

Totals... 



Yes. 



15 



759 



No. 



8 




258 


20 


4 


1 


2 




28 


3 


3 




2 


1 


8 


1 


1 


1 


4 




1 




28 


4 


5 




25 


2 


6 




12 


1 


4 




12 




1 




2 




2 




9 




1 




4 




11 


3 


1 




48 


1 


7 


1 



40 



1 The remainder rep3rt either ambiguously or not at all. 
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PART VIII, 



BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCT. 

The first cheese factory in Wiscoi^sin was built and run 
hj Chester Hazen, in the town of Springvale, Fond du Lac 
-county, in 1864. For eight years it was the largest factory 
in the state. In 1869 he consigned to the Leggett Brothers, 
of New T? ork City, three car-loads of cheese, the first car lot 
ever sent by the manufacturer out of the state. During the 
same year, Mr. Hazen organized the Fond du Lao County 
Dairymen's Association — the first of the kind in the state — 
and was its first president. He was also one of the organ- 
izers and the fir^t president of the Wisconsin Dairymen's 
Association, in 1871. 

The following statement, made for this report by W. D. 
Hoard, of Fort Atkinson, secretary of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men's Association, will show the magnitude of an important 
intesest in this state: 

All statements concerning the number of cows, number of 
butter and cheese factories, product in butter and cheese, 
and value thereof, must be based upon estimate, for we have 
no system of gathering statistics that affords more than 
half-way results. 

As an estimate then, within what I believe to be the con- 
fines of the truth, I would say that the number of cows in 
Wisconsin in 1884, is 560,653. This estimate is based upon 
the ratio of increase from 1870 to 1880, which was 5i per 
cent. Allowing that each cow earned the gross sum of 
$35, the total value of the milk-product would be $19,622,855. 
It would be safe enough to say, the cows of Wisconsin in 
1884 earned $20,000,000. 

As near as I can estimate, there are 456 cheese factories 
in the state. Allowing that the average product per factory 
was 60,000 lbs., the gross factory product would be 27,360,000 

Sounds. The private dairy product would, according to the 
gures given by the census, swell the gross product to 
50,000,000 pounds. 
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The value of this is $3,000,000, leaving the balance of the 
gross sum, or $17,<X)0,000, to represent the value of the butter 
and milk product. 

I would state, in addilion, that the ratio of increase in 
cows — 6i per cent. — is, I believe, too low; but it is the only 
ratio whicn is demonstrated by actual statistics and so I 
prefer to use it, even if it is below what I believe to be the 
real truth. The number of hands employed in the butter and 
cheese factories of tlie state, I would estimate at about 1,200. 

LOG AND LUMBER PRODUCT. 

Chapter LXXXIV, of the ravisad statutes, containing 
seventeen sections, is entirely devoted to the "inspection 
and measurement of logs, timber and lumber." Yet only a 
very small portion of the log-product of the state is in- 
spected and recorded according to law. 

There are fourteen inspection districts, but in some of them 
the loggers engage private scalers at less rates than the law- 
ful fee provided for official scalers, who are, therefore, not 
called on for any service whatever. In other districts the 
inspectors scale no logs except when asked to do so to settle 
disputes, and two uispectorships are vacant. 

For this reason only a partial report of the log-crop of the 
season of 1883-4 can be presented. These figures, as far as 
they go, were furnished by the inspectors themselves, and 
represent the logs scaled in the respective districts during 
the last logging season : 

LOG-CUT OF 1883-1 



DlSTTRICTS. 



Ingpectora. 



L6catIon. 



Los-cut 



Firat.... 
Second . 
Third .. 



Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth .... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleyenth . . 
Twelfth.... 
Thirteenth.. 
Fourteenth 



Total. 



H.W. Lord... 
Alex. Hvslop. 
Geo. B. Shaw. 

P. B. Jewell .. 



Dimcan L McKay. 
Richard H. Chute. 



D. J. McKenzie... 
W. H. Harris... . 
J. D. Meagher . . . , 
Robt. Buckstaflr . 
L. C. Thompson. 
Charles O'l^iU. . 



Grand Rapids. 
La Crosse. .. 
Eau Claire.... 

Hudson 



Chip. Falls... 
£au Claire.... 



Wausau . . 
Ashland. 
Oshkosh. 
Superior. 
MerriU... 



835,500,000 
205,000,000 
Office reported 
** omamentaL^ 

17,168,777 

Office vacant. 

1,065,000,000 

68,797,000 

Office vacant 

510,000,000 

180,000,000 

90,873,000 

187,000,000 

90,000,000 

810,000,000 



2, 809, 857, TT 
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REPORT OF THE 



LUMBER MANUFACTURES OF 1883. 

The sawing season of 1884 had not closed when this report 
went to press. It is only possible, therefore, to present the 
lumber cut of the season of 1883, which was compiled from 
the gleanings of the Northwestern Lumberman and facts 
furnished by C. L. Colman, of La Crosse, The Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., of Minnekaunee, Wm. T. Price, of Black River 
Falls and others, as follows: 



LUMBER MANUFACTURES. 



Name akd Lootion. 


Lumber cut in 
1888. 


ohingles cut in 
1888. 


Logs left over 
in mills or 
store boonis. 


ae 


9,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

7,000,000 

1,800,000 

3,000,000 

28,475,000 

16,000,000 

14,000,000 

20,000,000 

26,000,000 

4,750,000 

15,000,000 

18,000,000 

1,100,000 






»88e 






•osse 






rosse ' 














1,400,000 
3,000,000 
16,750,000 
12,000,000 
8,200,000 
8,000,000 
14,800,000 


100,000 


ng Co 


B 


4,600,000 
17,000,000 
6,000,000 






5,000,000 

'2,066,066 
2,000,000 

i,50o,ooa 




alaska 

Chien 


14,570,000 

7,000,000 

700,000 








Total 


178,125,000 


86,420,000 


87,100,000 




Chippewa River: 
State Lumber Co., Chippewa Falls 


. 7,462,000 
61,110,135 
17,000,000 
11,500.000 

100,000,000 
38,500,000 
27,812,690 
2,282,770 
18,000,000 






Chippewa Tiiimber & Boom Co 

Badsrer State Lumber Co., Eau Claire 


14,844,750 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
85,000,000 
28,120,000 
21,271,000 


80,000,000 


Dells Lumber Co 




Eau Claire Lumber Co. (3 mills) 


35,000,000 


Empire Lumber Co 


Northwestern Lumber Cq 


.*» nnn nnn 


Pioneers Lumber Co 

Daniel Shaw Lumber Co 


1,151,500 1 7;000;000 

17,200,000 ' .s.floo.noo 


Sherman Lumber Co 

"Valley Lumber Co 


12,900,000 
29,656,000 


3,775,000 


3,900,000 


Westville Lumber Co. . . , 


8,129,000 
95,000,000 


4,250,000 
40,000,000 




Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, Menomonie, 




^ ' ■ 




Total 


428,852,505 


136,612,250 


79,400,000 


Wolf River: 
Badger & GouW, Oshko^h 


5,000,000 
3,650,000 
5,050,702 
9,500,000 
6,750,000 


3,500,000 

, 1,500,0'K) 

/ 4,192,000 

7,500.000 

3,805,000 

6,680,000 

1,800,000 

18,000,000 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

6,874,000 

10,600,000 

4,000,000 


3,260,000 
1,000,000 


Beacn Bros. & Warwick 


Campbell Broa & Cameron 


2,000,000 
4,600,000 
2,500,000 


Carlton, Foster & Co 


Conlee Bros 


Derby & Curran 


Diamond Match Co 


1,000,000 


4,600,000 


J. S. Fraker 


R McMillen & Co 


9,250,000 
7,800,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
7,250,000 


4,000,000 
8,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 
2,500,000 


Morgan Bros. & Co 


Paine Lumber Co 


Radford Bros. & Co 


8^Anh11bAr, Amos & Co 


Thompson & Son 


Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co 


6,500,000 




Total for Oshkosh 


98,250,702 


88,846,000 


34,560,000 
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Name and location. 



Lumber cut in 



Shtogl^ cut in L08S leftover 
^store booms. 



Wolf River'— continued: 

J. Q. Griffith & Sons., Fond du Lac 

A. K. Hamilton 

Moore & Gtelloway 

H. W. Webster & Co., Omro 

Geo. H. LeFevre & Co., Winneconne 

Walter L. MUler 

A. H. Weymouth 

Total for Wolf river 

"Wisconsin Valley Division Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway: 

Champafnie & WvXKllock, Merrill 

Lincoln Lumber Co 

Merrill Wig, Co 

T. B. Scott Lumber Co 

H. W. Wright 

John T. Calion, Trapp 

C. F. Dunbar, Wausau 

N.T. KeUy 

McDonald Lumber Co 

R. P. Manson & Co 

Marathon Lumber Co 

Michif^an Lumber Co 

Leahy &Beebe 

B. G. Plumer 

Parcher,'J. & A. Stewart & Co 

J. & A. Stewart & Co 

Wausau Lumber Co 

Total, Wausau and above 

Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofleld 

■ John Gray 

Joseph Dessert & Co., Mosinee 

S. Kronenwetter 

J. H. Redfleld, Knowlton 

Stark Bros 

Wallace & Bedford 

Seeelke, Petty & Co., Hutchinson 

L. M. Bensley, Centralia 

Henry Sherry & Co., Vesper 

Larsen, Hansen & Co., Hansen 

Johr Edwards & Co., Port Edwards 

D. A. & C. A. Goodyear, Mather 

Total, below Wausau 

Grand total 

JIlSCELLANSOUS MiLLS: 

Ashland Lumber Co., Ashland 

Mueller & Ritchie 

Superior Lumber Co 

Union MiU Co 

Michis»n Lumber Co 

J. H. Weed, Antigo 

R D.Pike. Bayfield 

S. R Clark & Son, Brushvllle 

Arpin & Sherry, Germantown 

P. & J. Meehan, Meehan 

J. W. Bradford & Son, Necedah 

Geo. BurcV Lumber Co 

Lyman Lumber Co 

Necedah Lumber Co *. 

H. F. C. Nichols, New Lisbon 

Nash, Weatherby & Co.. New London 

F. M. Brown & Co., Northport 



6,500,000 
4,761,000 
10,000,000 
4,289,923 
6,000,000 
2,000.000 
1,600,000 



127,251,625 



4,000,000 
2,940,000 
t), 476, 000 
2,715,000 
2,000,000 
760,000 
500,000 



7,000,000 
2,000,000 



200,000 



106,627,000 



43,750,000 



9.000, 

10,000, 

6,000, 

12,000, 

16,368, 

4,000, 

9,000, 

10,000, 

9,000, 

2,500, 

8,645, 

14,000, 

18,000, 

12,000, 

10,000, 

20,000, 

12,000, 



000 
000 
000 
000 
647 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
907 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
009 



10,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 



177,514,554 



13,200,000 
8,000,000 

12,000,000 
2,200,000 
2,200,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,100,000 
5,800,000 
6,198,256 

10,000,000 



77,098,256 



254,607,810 



10,000, 
5,50t», 

17,000, 
8,000, 
4,000, 

13,000, 
6,016, 
1,000, 
3,600, 
8,000, 

11,500, 
7,000, 

13, 186, 

18,000, 
3,000, 
3,600, 
4, 151 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
774 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00) 
916 
000 
000 
000 

;ooo 



3,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,509,000 
8,000,000 
5,824,000 
5,50^000 
4,000,000 
11,000,000 
5,000,000 



122,883,000 



8,600,000 

1,000,000 

5,600,000 

200,000 

400,000 



1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
7,000.000 
8,000,000 
5,958,250 
8,000,000 



40,258,250 



168,091,250 



6,000,000 

50,000 

5,588,000 

2,000,000 



20,OPO,000 
820,000 



268,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,500,000 
5,182,000 
10,700,000 



500,000 



4,000,000 

500,000 

2,000.000 

2,000,000 



500,000 

'i,"666,o66 



2,000,000 
1,600,000 



1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,600 



18,800,000 



600,000 

'2,'566,'666 



1,000,000 
2,000,000 



11,628,508 
1,000,000 



18,728,608 



37,028,508 



1,500,000 



300,000 
1,800,000 



8,000,000 



1,000,000 

8,000,000 

200,000 

450,000 
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Namb and Location, 


Lumber cat in 
1883. 


Shingles cut in 
18t3. 


Logs left ov V 
in mills or 
store booms. 


MiSCBLLANROUS MiLLS — COTtlDUed : 

Brown Bros., Rhinelander 


8,000,000 
2,600,0 
5,000,000 
808,000 
1,600,000 


2,500,000 
8,525,000 

566,606" 




ToimoD, Conro & Co.*. 


500 OOO- 


Tigertoa Mf j:. Co., Tigerton 




S. R. Clark & Son, Tusten 


60,000- 
60,000 


Shawano Lumber Co., Wittenberg 


Total 


149,104,690 


78,528,000 


11,850,000 




Wisconsin Cbntral Railroad: 
Philip Henricb, Millador© 


2,500,000 
6,000,000 

11,000,000 

3,000,000 

600,000 

6,000.000 

12,000,000 
2,000,00* 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
9,000,000 
4,000,000 






Sherry & Briggs (P. O. Milladore) 


8,000,000 
8,100,000 




R. ConBors & Co., Auburndale 


20,000- 


John Slothower 


Snyder Bros., Hewitt 






Zettler Bros. & Co 






Upham Mfg. Co., Marshfield 


8,000,000 
1,500,000 




J). E. Barker 


2,000,000- 


Blocksidge Bros 


Hodgeh Bros 






John W. Tiir 






Henry Sherry 


5,000,000 

2,000,000 

21,000,000 ■ 

1,500,000 




The Conway Mfg. Co., Mannville 




BuckatafT firos. "& Chase 




B. F. McMillan & Bro 


4,000,000 
2, 600, f 00 
1,600,000 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 
6,200,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 
4^000,000 
6,000,00» 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 

12,500,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,001 
6,000,000 

12,000,000 

6,600,000 

10,000,000 

1,500,000 

8,000,000 

6,500,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

600,000 

1,800,000 

7,000,000 




p. A. Thayer, Spencer 




J. S. Damon Sons & Park 






Henry Hewitt 






Thomas March . . , 






W. J. Clifford./Spencer 


4,000,000 

4,'666,'66o' 

1,000,000 
7,000,000 




S. C.Hall....: 




Wm. Van Hosen, Romeo 




Rosenfeld & Neumann, Unity 

D. J. Spaulding 






J. C. Bowden. 




A. lAmot, (P. O. Colby) 


1,000,000 




Potter* Hull, Colby 




D. S. Bullock 






D. J. Thomas 


1,000,000 


1 000,000* 


D S. Nichols, Abbottsford 




Wm. Lulloff, Gnen Grove 






O. D. Van Dusen & Co., Dorchester 


7,000,000 
9,658,000 




NefT & Cody 


2,000,030 


Beitbrock, Ha^ey & Johnson 


Lorig & ^eff man 




2,000,000- 


E. K. Buttrick. Stetsonville ... 


4,000,000 




Medford Mill Co., Little Black 




Butterfleld, Feruuson & Co., Medford 

G. L. Shattuck 


6,066,666 






S. A. Hale, Whittle^ 


5,000,000 
14,000,000 

12,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
19,000,000 
11,000,060 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 
6,030,000 
4,000,000 
8,800,000 


1,666,666- 


J. J. Kennedy, Rib Lake 




The L. M. Marsha.! 1 & Taylor Limiber Co., 
Chelsea 




Curtis Bros. & Co 




C. C. Palmer, Westboro 

John Duncan ... ^ 




B. M. Holmes, Ogema 




Jump River Lumber Co , Prentice .... 




Phillips Lumber Co., Phillips 




Coolid&re Lumber Co Coolidee 




Butternut Lumber Co., Butternut 

Bad River Lumber Co., Bad River 


4,566,666' 


John Politz & Co., Abl>ottsford 




Bass & Clarke. Curtis 


1,000,000 




M. Wadleigh, Stevens Point 

La Crosse Lumber Co Withee . . , . . . . 




5,000,000 




N. H. Withee, a.s8ignee, Longwood 


1,600.000 
3,000,000 




Nye, Lusk A Hudson, Thorp 


1 
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Name akd Location. 



Lumber cut in 
1883. 



Shiogles cut in 
1888. 



Logs left ovY 
ia mills or 
store booms. 



WisoowsiN Cbntral— continued: 
J. D. Ha»«ley, (P. O. Thorp) 

D. Clark & Co., Cadott 

Drjrwood Lumber Co 

Sterling Mill Co., Sterling 

Total 

Grkkn Bay Shore: 
E E. BoUes Wooden W .' re Co., West De Pere 

Wm. Baptist & Sons, Green Bay 

Anson Eldred Lumber Co., Fort Howard 

Alexander McDonald 

George O. Spear, Sturgeon Bay 

The Sturgeon Bay Lumber Co 

M. E. Tremble, Suamico 

The A C Conn Co., Little Suamico 

Charles Groase 

F. B. Gardner, Pensaukee 

P. G. Esson, Oconto 

Holt & Balcom 

Oconto Company. 

Jacob Spies 

The Pesntigo Company, Peshtigo 

Total below Menominee 

Hamilton-Menyman Co., Marinette 

T. W. Harvey Lumber Co 

. R, W. Merryman 

N. Ludington Co 

The H. Witbeck Co 

Sawyer-Goodman Co.. Menekaunee 

Menominee River Lumber Co 

Total for Mejiominee river 

Dui-CTH District: 

Fish Bros. & Hall 

Daily. Heimbach & Co 

Dulutn Lumber Co 

Graff, Murray & Bobbins 

R. A. Gray 

Little, Peck & Co 

Norton, Thomas & Atwater 

Oneota Lumber Co 

Paige-Sexsmith Lumber Co 

Peck & Son 

Peyton, Kimball & Barber 

J. S. Taylor & Son 

C. N. Nelson Lumber Co 

Total 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
^'Lttmbbr Line'": 

P. H. Putnam & Co., Lowrie 

George Warren & Co., Warren Mills 

Mills Brothers, Millston 

T. B. Withee & Co 

W. O. Parmalee 

Northern Lumber Co., Sprague 

S. P. & R C. Jones, Black River Falls. . . . 
A. C. Sheppard 

E. L. Brockway 

D. B. Lyon & Son, MerrUlan 

Meldal & Sunde 

A. 8. Trow 

E. Swift 



too, 000 

2SO,noo 

1,800,000 

2,250,000 



500,000 
2,900,000 



6,500,000 



249,800,000 



201,968,000 



19,020,000 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
805 



1,600,000 



5,000,000 
6,600,000 



4,000,000 
8,500,000 



2,000,000 
3,000,000 
12,0».'0,000 
1,500,000 



8,000,000 
500,000 



3,000,000 
'28,066,666' 
' 5,'246,'666' 



1,100,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 



7,500,000 



164,565,895 

~22,000,000 
20,000,000 
9,500,000 
80,914,000 
8S, 000, 000 
20,100,000 
87,000,000 



62,745,000 

"Toooyooo" 



4,500,000 
8,938,000 
6,000,000 
11,616,000 



25,600,000 

^,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

r, 000, 000 

12,000,000 
8,000,000 
11,000,000 



841,469,806 



99,T9S,000 



87,600.000 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
474 
729 
000 
000 
000 
OOU 



10,400,000 



1,000,000 

20,500,000 

1,500,000 



5,000,000 
4,432,000 
5,805,000 



1,750,000 



10,000,000 



1,500,000 

'is," 266,666 



108,152,108 



25,727,000 



41,450,000 



4,000,000 
5,928,816 
1,250,000 
11,100,000 
1,500,000 

R,a 0,000 

8,500,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
2,800,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,200,000 



100,000 

400,000 

1,980,000 



5,000,000 

1,000,000 

160,000 

500,000 

900,000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 



200,000 

,566 '666 
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LUMBER MANUFACTURES -^Continued. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Name of Company. 



Lumber cut in 
1888. 



Mississippi River 

Chippewa River 

Wolf River 

Wisconsin Valley Division C. M. & St. P. Ry 

Wisconsin Central Railroad 

Green Bay Shore 

Duluth District 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaba 

*' Lumber Line " 

Miscellaneous mills 

Total ... 



Shingles cut in 
1883. 



173,125,000 
428, 862, €05 
127,261,625 
254,607,810 
249,800,000 
341,469,805 
103, 152, 108 

276,546,180 
149,104,690 



2,108,908,718 



86,420,000 
186,612,250 
106,627,000 
168,091,250 
201,958,000 
99,798,000 
25,727,000 

71.846,500 
73,528,000 



Logs left ov'r 
in mills or 
store booms 



87,100,000 
79,400.000 
48,750,000 
37,028,506 
19,020.000 
87,600,000 
26,250,000 

46,660,000 
11,850,000 



965,608,000 888,653,506 
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The lumber .business for the season of 1884-5 opens with- 
out the usual activity. Logging operations, owing to a 
depressd though not disastrous condition of the market, will 
be less extensive than in the years immediately preceding, 
and the wages of pinery hands niuch lower. 

LIQUORS AND TOBACCO. 

The federal government has divided Wisconsin into four 
districts for the purpose of collecting internal revenue on 
spirituous and malt liquors and tobacco. The collector in 
the first district, with headquarters at Milwaukee, is Irving 
M. Bean; of the second, with headquarters at Madison, is 
Henry Hamden; of the third, with headquarters at Fond 
du Lac, is Howard M. Kutchin; of the fourth, with head- 
quarters at Sparta, is Leonard Lottridge. 

From their elaborate records these oflBcers furnished such 
statements of the number of establishments manufacturing 
tobacco and brewing and distilling liquors, together with an 
exhibit of the products of those establishments and the 
revenue collected thereon during the year ended July 1, 
1884,' as enabled this Bureau to present the following 
table: 

SPIRITS. 



No. of 
I estab- 
Iishmts 



Product in 
gallons. 



Revenue col- 
lected. ^ 



First Digtrkst... 
Second District. 
Third District... 
Fouith District. 



Total. 



894,808 , $784,345 10 



18,484 



10,861 20 



912,877 1 1745,206 30 



First District... 
Second District. 
Third District.. 
Fourtih District. 



Total. 



MALT LIQUORS. 



No. of 
estab- 
lishmtB 



81 
87 



182 



Product in 
barrels. 



1,129,406 
100,000 
146,126 
110,120 



l,485,6f>2 



Revenue col- 
lected.* 



1,081,568 31 
80,118 28 
126, 114 16 
101,860 62 



1,889,661 37 



1 Exclusive of special, or license tax. 
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CIGARS. 



First District. . . 
Second District. 
Third District. . 
Fourth District. 



Total. 



No. of 
estab- 
iishmts 



186 
74 

112 
56 



426 



No. of ci- 
gars made. 



ReveDue col- 
lected.^ 



65,109,T24 
18,146,490 
14.091,000 
6,813,000 



89,160,214 



1161,686 62 
89,489 47 
41,660 94 
20,489 07 



$268,126,00 



The extent, condition and reputation of the brewing busi- 
ness in Wisconsin is pretty well known. The foregoing fig- 
ures show that the value of malt liquors produced during 
the year ended July 1, 1884, was about $12,000,000, of which 
nearly $10,000,000 came from the Milwaukee district. Tables 
elsewhere show the number of employes — especially in that 
district — with the amount of their wages and value of pro- 
ducts, with other interesting facts connected with the brew- 
ing industry. 

TOBACCO GROWING. ' 

As to the manufacture of tobacco there are many facts 
presented elsewhere. But its manufacture is not a more im- 
portant industry than its cultivation. Therefore a statis- 
tical and historical account of leaf -growing in Wisconsin,, 
with a statement of values, profits, cost and wages will be 
here inserted. . 

The name of Pomeroy is intimately connected with the 
history of tobacco growing in the west. In the year 1838 
Thomas and Ralph Pomeroy raised the first crop of Connect- 
icut seed leaf ever grown in Wayne Township, in the 
Miami valley, Ohio. About IS years later the two brothers, 
Ralph and Orrin, and a cousin, Chester Pomeroy, journeyed 
across the country by wagon to Rock county, Wisconsin, 
taking the Connecticut tobacco seed with them. They set- 
tled upon a beautiful prairie two miles south of Edgerton, 
where two of the brothers still reside. 



1 Exclusive of special or license tax. 

2 The facts for this article were collected by Fred. W. Coon, editor of the Wisconsin 
Tobacco Reporter^ of Edgerton, Wisconsin. 
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Ralph Pomeroy grew his first crop of Wisconsin tobacco 
on rented land on the prairie near Sy ene, Dane county, in 
1854. The next season he located at his present home in 
Fulton. Chester Pomeroy grew his first tobacco crop in the 
state in 1857, and a crop has been grown on the same farm 
every year since that date. 

A still earlier date is claimed by S. S. Richmond, of East 
Troy, Walworth county, who raised a crop of tobacco in 
1847 and on each succeeding year, except 1860. His crop- 
was generally small and sold to manufacturers. During 
these 37 years the highest price realized was 35 cents and 
the lowest 7 cents per pound. 

From the beginning of this industry in the state as out- 
lined, the tobacco interest has grown until it stands to-day 
only second in the list of cigar leaf producing states. For 
the first few years those engaged in tobacco culture met 
with but indifferent success. It took years to establish a 
market and to demonstrate that Wisconsin tobacco was of 
more than average quality. A few New York Hebrews 
controlled the market and held prices down, so that the 
grower realized but a small proportion of the profits on hi& 
industry. 

To free themselves of this monopoly the " Wisconsin To- 
bacco Growers' Association " was formed, and samples of 
Wisconsin leaf were sent to all the large manufacturers,, 
opening the eyes of the trade to the fact that Wisconsin 
tobacco was equal if not superior to the seed leaf of any 
other state. New buyers came into the market, and from 
that time on the area devoted to its culture increased with 
each succeeding year. 

In 1874 the total acreage reported by the different county 

clerks was 1,444 acres. Ten years later the same records 

show an increase to 15,836 acres. About fourteen-fifteenfchs 

the entire crop is cultivated in Dane and Rock counties,. 

of which Dane has 7,585 and Rock 7,084 acres. 

The towns of Christiana, Pleasant Springs, Dunkirk,. 
Dunn and Albion, in Dane county, and Fulton, Porter^ 
Union> Janesville and Center, in Rock, are the leading to- 
bacco producing towns. 
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The village of Edgerton being the geographical center of 
the tobacco district, was the first shipping point and market, 
and is yet the principal receiving place for this product. 
There are located there twenty-five packing houses, which 
handle from 8,000 to 20,000 cases each year. In addition 
there are ten new warehouses in construction. 

Stoughton has fifteen, Janesville ten, Evans ville three, 
and Madison two tobacco warehouses, while two are located 
at Milton Junction, one each at Milton, Fort Atkinson, Al- 
bany, Marshall, Sun Prairie, De Forest, Footville, and two 
at Deerfield. Thus, there are not less than seventy tobacco 
packing houses in the state. 

During the sorting season, which generally ranges from 
January 1st to May 1st, and when all are busy, there are 
employed — of men, women and boys — in sorting and pack- 
ing the crop, an average of twenty-five hands in each ware- 
house. Thus, not far from 1,700 hands find work during the 
three dull months of the winter. The wages earned, $1 per 
day being a fair average, including old and young, amounts 
to nearly. $200,000, which is^ distributed among the working 
classes of the tobacco section for handling the crop, in ad- 
dition to what the grower gets for his share of the product. 

During the winter of 1883-84, with a short crop, the actual 
census showed 1,100 people employed in the warehouses of 
the state, and a pay-roll of $6,000 per week, or an aggregate 
of $80,000 for the season. 

Experience has proved that tobacco is one of the most profit- 
able crops Wisconsin farmers can grow, although the aver- 
age price received for the past ten years ranges somewhere 
between ten and eleven cents per pound. Since the introduc- 
tion of Spanish or Cuban seed, prices have somewhat im- 
proved. The cost of raising an acre of tobacco in Wisconsin 
can not safely be figured to exceed $50, including rent of land, 
labor, and fertilizers. This would bring the cost of producing 
to almost five cents per pound. The census reports contain an 
estimate of raising an acre of tobacco in Pennsylvania, 
where the total is fixed at $105.50, including $50 for manures 
^Sid $10 for rent of land, making the cost per pound nearly 
six cents. 
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Perhaps an average of receipts for an acre of Wisconsin 
tobacco would not fall short of $150. Deduct the average 
cost and we have a profit of $100. In exceptional seasons, 
like that of 1883, the profits are much higher. A single in- 
stance will illustrate: N. Altemus, of Pleasant Springs, from 
a three-acre crop last year, received $1,004, or $334.66 per 
Acre. 

The tobacco fields in Wisconsin hardly average over four 
acres, a conclusion arrived at by comparing lists of sales. 
There are, therefore, not far from 4,000 growers interested in 
producing this product. 

The present crop, estimated at the value of $2,500,000, will 
bring to each of these 4,000 farmers an average of $625 apiece. 
What other product of the soil will bring such profitable 
returns in cash? It is needless to state that the counties of 
Dane and Rock, where tobacco culture is largest, are fast 
becoming the most prosperous and w'ealthy in the state. 

The theory that tobacco exhausts and ruins the soil, after 
twenty-five years of experience, has been proved erroneous 
as far as Wisconsin is concerned. 

The question of tariff as a measure of protection of the 
tobacco growing industry, is one of vital interest to those 
engaged in its culture. The competition of foreign grown 
tobacco has already become a serious obstacle in the way of 
the consumption of the native seed leaf tobacco, Sumatra 
and Java being the strongest competitors. The present im- 
port duty of seventy-five cents per pound is by a technicality 
evaded, and thirty-five cents is the only real barrier, already 
proved far too weak to give American growers the protec- 
tion they demand. In 1880 the first importations of Sumatra 
tobacco were made into the country, and the increase, since a 
foothold was established, has become really alarming in its 
proportions. From June 1 to September 1, 1884 — three 
months — this importation amounted to 1,900,385 pounds. 
Each pound displaces three'pounds of domestic leaf; hence, 
as this competitor continues to work itself into the graces 
of our manufacturers, the situation for American growers 
becomes more discouraging. The islands of Sumatra and 
Java have a soil and climate better adapted to the business 
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of tobacco growing, and the prices of labor there bear no 
-comparison to those in America; while the area of land, if 
fully worked, would flood the markets of this country to the 
•exclusion of three times its weight of domestic tobacco. 

Any further reduction of the import duty on foreign to- 
bacco must result in disaster to the American producer. 
The growers already feel the weight of the present competi- 
tion and are clamoring for a still higher wall of protection. 
Shall not an industry in which $131,000,000 is paid annually for 
the labor brought into requisition in manufacturing tobacco 
in its various forms and in growing it, and in which one- 
■eighth of the population of the United States finds employ- 
ment, be fostered and protected by governmental 
interference? 

But the tobacco producing interests are threatened in more 
w^ays than one. There is now pending in the senate a so- 
<;alled reciprocity treaty between this country and Spain, 
which, once ratified, will permit the importation of Porto 
Hican and Cuban tobaccos into the United States on such 
terms as to seriously cripple if not entirely prostrate the 
business of tobacco growing in Wisconsin. 

Spain signed the treaty. Did she sign it for the benefit of 
the tobacco growers of America, or those of Cuba and Porto 
Eico? 

No well-informed and patriotic person will pretend that 
Wisconsin, paying good wages to free labor, burning coal 
fires during seven months of the year, dressing comfortably 
in a cold climate and supporting railways, churches, free 
schools and good government, can compete in tobacco cul- 
ture with the ill-clothed and ill-fed semi-slave labor of mis- 
governed and tottering Cuba. 

Wisconsin gi'owers must keep well posted, watch the 
approach of all treaties like this, for there will be more of 
them in the future, and protest against their passage. 

It can truly be said that tobacco culture is one of the fine 
arts of agriculture; and patience, perseverance and care are 
the three graces which lead to success. 
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NUMBER AND WAGES OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

Doubtless people do not appreciate the general influence 
of the railway corporations in determining rates of wages. 
Their necessities are far more diversified than those of any 
other branch of business. They must, therefore, have the 
most reliable and expert cashiers, clerks, telegraphers, me- 
chanics, engineers, designers, decorators, upholsterers, black- 
smiths, machinists, bridge-builders, architects, carpenters, 
surveyors, foremen, masons, stone-workers, and painters, in 
addition to train-men, yardmen and workers in the ground. 

In the railway service, too, the opportunities for promotion 
are many, pay is sure, employment steady; hence, applicants 
for some form of railroad work are always numerous. Thus 
the corporations are largely enabled to control general rates 
of wages, especially in cities where several trunk lines center. 

Through the kindness of those in authority this Bureau is 
permitted to present tables of railway wages and employes 
in this state, which are certainly very interesting. They 
show pretty f air s£ilaries — more liberal to common track- 
hands and laborers, according to the skill and previous edu- 
cation required, than to clerks, agents and men of this class. 

These tables, printed as prepared by the railway companies, 
cover the year ended September 30, 1884: 

GREEN BAY, WINONA AND ST. PAUL RAILROAD. 



Class. 



No. of 
employes 



Average 
yearly 
wages. 



Total wages. 



Station agents, clerka and warehousemen 

Shopmen and foremen 

Eng^ners, firemen and wipers 

Conductors and brakemen « 

Track men 

Bridge carpenters 

Oeneral office clerks 

Total 



42 
67 
33 
25 
128 
12 
10 



817 



$542 68 
687 06 
660 74 
668 97 
850 12 
686 98 
706 56 



$22,79»42 
35,988 40 
21,804 32 
16,724 39 
44,815 51 
7,648 77 
7,065 60' 



$166,827 41 
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MILWAUKEE & NORTHERN RAILROAD. 



Class. 



Assistant superintendent and roadmasters 

Clerks in general office 

Agents and clerks at stations 

Master and skilled mechanics 

Helpers in shops 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen and wipers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen, gate-keepers, switch- tenders and watchmen. . . 

Section foremen 

Section laborers 

All other employes 

Total 



No. of 
employes 


Average 




yearly 
wages. 


Total wages. 


2 


$1,260 


$2,620 


in 


686 


8,775 


66 


471 


26,876 


33 


865 


28,545 


11 


871 


4,061 


11 


976 


10,726 


1« 


1,166 


18,640 


27 


606 


16,862 


24 


660 


18,200 


8 


444 


8,662 


26 


468 


12,040 


94 


368 


83,667 


48 


498 


28,664 


' 871 




i202.187 



WISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 



Class. 



No. of 

employes 



Division, assistant superintendents And road masters. 

Clerks in general offices 

Agents and clerks at all stations 

Master and skilled mechanics 

Helpers in shops 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen and wipers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keepers, watchmen . . 

Section foreman 

Section laborers 

All other employes 



Average | 
yearly i Total wages, 
wages. 



Total. 



10 

44 
170 

72 

60 

42 i 

47 1 

79 

91 I 

21 I 

74 

282 I 
142 I 



$1,217 60 
660 00 
487 72 
802 65 
425 60 
779 88 
960 00 
474 81 
465 25 
668 42 
490 98 
414 21 
581 89 



1,184 



$12,175 00 
29,040 00 
82,913 40 
57,783 60 
26,616 00 
82,781 86' 
46,120 00 
87,809 99 
42,887 76 
11,726 82 
36,332 62 

116,807 22 
75.467 38 



$605,260 64 



MILWAUKEE, LAKE SHORE & WESTERN RAILWAY. 



Class. 



No. of 
employes 



Agents and clerks 

'Warehousemen 

Mechanics 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Wipers 

Conductors 

Brakemen and baggagemen 

Trackmen 

Carpenters 

Total 



87 
35 

191 
89 
39 
86 
85 
76 

576 
6^ 



1,166 



Average 
yearly 
wages. 



$528 12 
402 86 
686 68 
1,118 28 
614 28 
434 40 
968 64 
576 04 
466 20 
730 80 



Total wages. 



$45,946 44 
14,062 60 

112,066 88 
43,612 92 
28,056 92 
15,688 40 
33,902 40 
43,708 04 

268,68120 
38,001 60 



$689,431 40 
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CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA RAILWAY. 



Class. 



XS'il'^' Totalwages. 



Ageaats and clerks 143 

Mechanics and helpers 2S2 

Passenger conductors 16 

Freight conductors 48 

Engineers 101 

Firemen and wip«« 180 

Brakemen and baggagemen 168 

Trackmen 1,502 

Total 2,890 



$1,090 
610 

1,000 
900 

1,140 
660 
570 
425 



$155,870 

141,520 

16,000 

43,200 

116,140 

118,800 

95,760 

638,350 



$1,324,640 



CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 



Class. 



Boad engineers ^ 

Road firemen 

Yard engineers and hostlers 

Yard firemen 

VasaengeT conductors 

Train baggagemen 

Passenger brakemen 

Freight conductors 

Freight brakemen 

Agents at stations 

Cashiers and clerks at stations and shops 

Operators at stations 

Laborers at stations 

Switchmen at stations 

Baggagemen at stations 

Watchmen at stations and shops 

Track foremen 

Track laborers 

Foremen shops and bridges 

Machinists and other iron working mechanics 

Carpenters at shops and on bridges 

Wipers, car cleaners and laborers, shops and bridges. 
Superintendents and assistants and train disp atchers. 



No. 



171 

173 

5S 

48 

48 

41 

86 

107 

219 

165 

166 

92 

176 

90 

51 

28 

. 204 

1,531 

33 

101 

193 

321 

21 



Total 4,0 



Aver'ge Aver'ge 
wages wages Total wages, 
per day per mo. 



$3 81 

'j^*65 
1 77 



1 14 

'2'i9" 

2 02 
1 34 



$57 61 



88 79 
48 59 
46 13 
67 83 
44 31 
58 42 
51 23 
42 49 



53 21 
36 24 
40 31 

50 87 



84 85 



180 40 



$203,804 12 

119,606 20 

47,963 32 

26,444 64 

51,143 40 

23,904 48 

47,606 88 

86,456 76 

116,451 84 

116,679 64 

102,048 36 

46,913 52 

74,805 00 

57,462 72 

22,179 36 

13,545 24 

124,683 96 

542,643 76 

33,600 00 

69,067 84 

121,336 32 

92,067 72 

32,869 84 



$2,171,630 92 



CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 



Class. 



Agents and clerks 

Mechanics and helpers 

Passenger conductors 

Freight conductors 

Bngioeers 

Firemen and wipers 

Brakemen and baggagemen 

Trackmen 

Other employes 

Total 



No of 


Average 




employes 


yearly 
wages. 


Total wages. 


575 


$660 


$379,500 


2,125 


640 


1,360,000 


44 


1,050 


46,200 


136 


900 


122,400 


238 


1,100 


264,180 


329 


625 


205,625 


410 


565 


231,650 


1,104 


420 


463,680 


1,319 


665 


745,285 


6,280 




$3,818,470 







15— L. S. 
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Roads. 



Oreen Bay, Winona & St. Peter 

Milwaukee & Norihem 

"Wisconsin Central 

3f ilwaukee. Lake Shore & Western 

•Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

«Ohicago & North- Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Total , 




Aggregate 
wages. 



$156,827 41 

802,137 00 

605,250 54 

639,431 40 

1,824,640 00 

2,171,530 92 

8,818,470 00 



$8,918,287 27 



These tables do not include the number or salaries of offi- 
icers, managers and superintendents. Nevertheless, the 
.average yearly pay of this large army of 15,681 railway 
workmen in Wisconsin, is comfortable — about $569, or al- 
imost $11 per week. 

M. M.Kirkman, comptroller of the Chicago & North- West- 
ern Railway, gives the subjoined explanation of his state- 
ment, which, in some features, applies to all the roads: 

You will understand that this statement is not absolutely 
correct. We have for instance, a much greater number of 
•employes in Wisconsin than the 4,023 enumerated above, but 
dn order to give you the information required we found it 
diecessary with some slight exceptions, to take the total time 
worked and divide it by the working days in the month, thus 
ireducing the number to " whole employes." 

There are, moreover, many employes engaged on inter-state 
business. The Wisconsin proportion of these employes is 
included herein on the basis of miles traveled in the state of 
Wisconsin, compared with the total number of miles traveled 
hy them. Thus, employes from Milwaukee to Chicago or 
from Ft. Howard to tescanaba are divided according to the 
mileage they run in each state. These facts must be consid- 
ered, therefore, in estimating the value of the above table. 

The rate of wages given includes over-time, which, in mak- 
ing up this statement, we found it diflBcult to separate from 
the rate per day. 

The rate of wages paid is so variable and dependent upon 
so many things it is impossible to describe or classify, tnat 
any statement professing to give the average wages paid, or 
indeed the various rates paid, without explaining the basis 
for the same and the occasion of the differences, is in the 
main more curious than valuable. Thus the rate for con- 
ductors varies from $60 to $100, according to the time they 
have served, the peculiarities and the vicissitudes of their 
service, the capacity they possess, and the amount and 
nature of the work they do; and so on through the list. But 
the gross amount of wages paid is approximately correct 
\upon the foregoing basis. 
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PART IX. 



PRICES OF FOOD, CLOTHING, FUEL AND OTHER 

ARTICLES. 

The subjoined tables, showing the retail prices of flour, 
meats, food-articles, groceries, fuel, building materials, dry- 
goods and wearing apparel, are as interesting and important 
as any in this volume. They were compiled from figures 
and facts furnished by well-known dealers,' and may be con- 
sidered correct. While not covering all common articles of 
merchandise, they nevertheless go far enough to show the 
general tendency of prices paid by consumers during the 
past five years, 

FLOUR AND MEAL. 



Abticles. 



1880. 



1881. 



1883. 



1888. 



1884. 



Patent flour. Success . . 

Medium flour 

Superflne 

Fine flour, common 

Winter wneat 

Rye flour 

Buckwheat flour 

Indian meal per 100 lbs 

Shorts per ton , 

Middlings per ton. . . . 



|8 00 
650 
400 
800 
5 60 
425 
756 
200 
11 00 
15 00 



$7 50 
600 
400 
8 50 
5 50 
400 
700 
200 
to 12 50 
to 18 00 



$7 25 
600 

3 50 
8 20 
500 

4 50 
700 
2 60 



$7 60 
600 
820 
SOD 
500 
8 80 
660 
240 



$5 50-6 00 
500 
250 
220 
500 
8 60 

5 50—6 00 
250 



^Flour and meal, Cbr. Dorsch; lumber bvR. W. Pierce; dnr-goods by Jaraea Morgan; fuel 
by R. P. Elmore & Co. and C.H.Swan & Co. ; stone and brick by Cook & Hyde; meats by 



G. Munkwitz, A. Docter and J.J. 
by Jacob Geerlings. 



Anderton ; groceries, by Savage & Sons; boots and shoes 
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REPORT OF THE 



BEEF, PORK, FISH AND FOWLJ 



Articlks. 



Porter house steak. . 

Sirloin steak 

Round steak 

Roast be^-jf No. 1 

Salt pork 

Roast veal 

Veal (inferior cut) 

Fish 

Roast mutton 

Mutton (inferior cut) 

Chicken 

Turkey 

Sausage 

Smoked ham 

Bacon 

Lard 

Corned beef 



1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Ct8. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


14—15 


14—16 


16—20 


15-16 


16—18 


14-15 


14—16 


16-20 


15—16 


16-18 


^m 


12^-14 


14—15 


12^14 


1^-14 


14—15 


14-^16 


16-20 


15-16 


1§-18 


10 


12^1^ 


12^-14 

12H-15 


14—15 


14 


121^ 


10-12^ 


12^15 


15 


8-10 


10-12 


10-12 


10— 12^ 


10 


10^ 


10-121^ 


10-12H 


12^ 


12^-H 


^It]^ 


121^-15 


1^-14 


12^1^15 


6-8 


8-10 


a-10 


8-10 


12^14 


14 


14 


16—20 


12^-16 


14-16 


14 


15-18 


16-20 


16 




14 


14 


14—16 


1^ 


12V6 


14 


15—16 


15 


15-16^ 


11 


12 


14—16 


15 


14-15 


11 


1^-16 


14—16 


14—15 


12^^14 


10 


10 


11 


1^ 


12^ 



ANOTHER TABLE. ^ 



Articles. 



Beef, head and feet. . 

Beef liver 

Beef tongue (each). . 

Beef ribs 

Beef heart 

Beef shank (each) 

Soup bono (each 

Tripe 

Pig^shead 

Pig's feet (per^ozen) 

Mutton ribs 

Veal shanks (each) . . 

Sausage 

Bacon 

Fresh pork 

Salt pork 

Smoked ham 

Smoked shoulder — 
Porter house steak. . 

Sirloin 

Roast beef 

Roast pork 

Round steak 

Veal steak 

Roast veal 

}?oast mutton 

Mutton chops 

Eggs (per dozen) — 

Lard 

Chicken 

Turkey 

Corned beef 

Salt beef 

Dried beef 



1880. 



Cts. 

25 

10 

45 

8-10 

10—15 

25—80 

25-30 

10—12 

3 

40 

10-12 

10 

10—12 

12—18 

8—10 

10—32 

12—14 

8 

13 

12—14 

11—13 

8-10 

12 

10 

12 
20-85 

13 
12—14 
12-14 
8-10 

12 
12—15 



1881. 



I 



Cts. 

25 

10 

40 

7—9 

10—15 

25—30 

25-30 

8-10 
12 
12 
12-14 
7-8 
7-8 
l^i^l3 

14-15 
12-14 
9-11 
12—14 
13 

If 

13 
20-40 
• 14 
13—15 
12—16 
9 

11 
14-16 



1882. 



Cts. 

25 

10 

80 

6—8 

10-15 

20-30 

20-30 

11 

3 

9-11 
10 
10 

o ^^ 

8— 9 

8-9 

11-12 

9 

15 

15 
12-14 
10—12 

12^ 
13-15 

14 

11 

12 
18-35 

16 
10—12 
16—20 
7— 9 
10—12 
16-17 



1883. 



Cts. 

25 

10 

45 

8—10 

10-16 

20—25 

20-25 

11 

40 
10—12 
15 
15 
11—13 
8-10 
12-14 

£-10 

16 

16 

14—15 

13 
14—16 
14—15 
10—12 
12-14 
16—82 

15 
12—14 

16 
8—10 
12-14 
18-20 



1884. 



Cts. 

25 

10 

40 

8—10 

10—16 

25—80 

25-30 

12^ 

4 

40 
12—14 
10—15 
10—15 
lS^-14 
8-12^ 
ia-15 
12^i^l5 
08-10 
15—18 
16—16 
14—16 

12 

14 
15—16 
14—16 
12—14 
12—15 
23-85 
15—16 
13-16 
14-18 
9-12 
13—14 
16—20 



* This table, prepared by C. Munkwltz, is of the prices of the choicest meats only. 
3By Adolph Docter. 
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CHEAPER MEATa' 



Articles. 



Porter house steak 

Siiioin steak 

Round steak 

Roast beef 

Shotilder beef 

PJatebeef 

Veal 

Mutton le|?8 

Mutton loins and racks . . 
Mutton breast and necks 

Pork loin 

Pork shoulder 

Pork trimmings 

Pork shanks 

Pork ribs 

Sausages . 

Hams 

Bacon 

Lard 



1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


Cts. 


Cf«. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts, 


11 


11 


12^ 


11 


10 


11 


11 


12^ 


11 


10 


10 


10 


124^ 


10 


10 


8 


8 


10 


9 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


5 


6 


6 


5 


6 


8—10 


8—12 


8-12 


8-12 


8-12 


7-10 


10 


10 


8—10 


7— 9 


7-9 


8-9 


9 


6-8 


6-7 


3-5 


4-6 


5-6 


5— 6 


4—6 


7-9 


10 


11—12 


9-11 


9—12 


6-7 


9—10 


10-12 


9-10 


7—9 


6 


8 


8 . 


8 


7 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3—4 


S-4 


5 


7 


5- 6 


5—6 


8-10 


9—12 


10-13 


8—10 


7-10 


8—10 


12^ 


12—14 


12-14 


11-14 


9 


10 


13 


12 


11 


9 


12 


14 


14 


9-12 



GROCERIES.^ 



1880. 



Allspice (ground) per pound.. . . 

Apples (dried) per pound 

Bacon, per pound 

Beans, per bushel 

Beans (navy) per bushel 

Blackberries, per pound 

Borax, p«r pound 

Butter (dairy) per pound 

Cheese, per pound 

Chickory, per pound 

Canj^les, per pound 

Cinnamon (groimd) per pound. . 

Cloves, per pound 

Coflfee (green Rio) per pound. . . 
Com (2 pound cans) per can. .. . 

Com meal, per pound 

Crackers, per pound 

Cmrants (dried) per pound 

Flour XXX, per barrel 

Flour (graham) per pound 

Fish (salt white) per pound 

Fish (trout) per pound 

Hams (salt) per pound 

Hominy, per pound 

Lard, per pound 

Matches, per 1,800 

Molasses (;common) per gallon . 
Meal (com) per pound 



Cts. 

25 
6 

10 
11.25 



10 
20 
15 
12 
10 
15 
30 
40 



15 

2 

8 

8 

6.50 

3 

8 

5 

12 

4 

10 

35 

85 

2 



1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


25 


25 


20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


12 


12 


$2.00 


$2.10 


$2.40 


10 


12 


12 


20 


20 


20 


18 


20 


20 


12 


12 


12 


10 


10 


10 


15 


15 


15 


33 


30 


30 


40 


40 


30 


16 


15^ 


n^ 


13 


12 


12 


2 


2 


2 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


6.50 


6.00 


6.25 


8 


3 


3 


10 


10 


8 


5 


7 


5 


15 


14 


14 


4 


4 


4 


11 


12 


12 


35 


35 


30 


35 


36 


35 


2 


2 


2 



1884. 



'Prices of James J. Anderton, who says in relation to his figures: "I give you the aver- 
age prices of meats sold in my market for cash, as I give no credits. The meats sold in my 
market will compare in quality with those of any meat market in this city. I do not con- 
sider that I am selling to the poorer classes, but to people who wis^ to obtain all they can 
for their money, and pay for what they purchase. 

** Experience in my own fara'ly, which has consisted of from nine to thirteen persons, in 
the consumption and cost of fresh, salted and smoked meats, including lard and poultry 
charged to me at the rrgular prices in my market, shows the average, during the past ten 
years, to have been five and one-half cents per day for each person.*' 

*Cash prices in the autumn of each year. 
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REPORT OF THE 



GROCERIES — Continued. 



Articlbs. 



Meal (oat) per pound 

Oil (legal test) per gallon , 

Oat meal, per pound 

Onions, per bushel 

Peaches (unpared) per pound . 

Peas (green) per pound 

Peas (split) per pound 

Potatoes, per bushel. 



Pepper (ground) per ix>und . 
Prunes (dried) per poi 



) per pound. 

Raisins, per pound 

Salt, per p«)und 

Soap, per pound 



Shoulder (salt) per pound 
Svgar (granulated) per pound. . 
Sugar (light brown) per pound. 

Syrup (best) per gallon 

Tea (black)per pound 



Tea (green) per pound 

Tomatoes (8 pound cans) per can. 
Vinegar, per gallon 



1880. 



4 

14 
4 

90 
5 
2 
3 

.00 

80 
8 
8 
1 
6 
8 



60 
50 
50 
14 
15 



1881. 



4 
12 

4 

1.00 

7 

2 

8 

2.00 

80 

6 

8 

1 

6 

9 

10 

60 
50 
50 
12 
15 



1882. 


1688. 


4 


4 


12 


10 


4 


4 


75 


40 


7 


10 


2 


2 


8 


8 


90 


50 


80 


25 


10 


8 


10 


9 


1 


1 


6 


6 


10 


9 


^ 


^ 


60 


50 


50 


40 


50 


40 


12 


12 


15 


15 



1884. 



4 

10 

4 

35 

8 

2 

8 

40 

20 

7 

12 

1 

6 

10 



P. 



50 
40 
40 
10 
15 



COTTON GOODS AND WEARING APPAREL. » 



Articles. 



86-inch brown 
sheeting 

86-inch bleached 
muslin 

Prints 

CJheviots 

Canton flannels... 



Denims 



Ticking 



^90ol cotton. 
CTotton yarn. 
CJarpet warp 
Batdng 



Brands. 



Atlantic A , 

Atlantic P 

Nashua R 

New York Mills... 

Lonsdale 

Pacific 

Merrimac F , 

Arlington X , 

Caledonia 

Nas^Aua H.^ 

Nashua A 

Nashua XXXX... 
Amoskeag AAA. . 

AmoskeagFF 

Beaver Creek AA 
Beaver Creek BB. 
Beaver Creek CC. 

Amoskeag 

Amoskeag 9-oz.... 

York 30 inch 

York 82-inch 

Homdyke 

Amoskeag AAA.. 

Amoskeag D 

Amoskeag G 

Clark's ONT 

Standard 

Florence 

Wamsutta 

Standard 



1880. 



Ct8. 



1881. 



Cts. 



Ct8. 



1888. 



Cts. 



1884. 



Cts. 

7- 7U 



6 

8^9 
17—19 



' 11^ 

13! 

18 

16 

lOJl^ll 

,^-1 



'ifciS 

17^—19 
1^2-19 

n 



1 Flannels and blankets are about 12^ per cent, lower than they were In 1880 and 1881. 
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WORKINOMEN S CLOTHING. 



Coats, working — 
Coats, plain dress. 
Pants, working — 
Pants, plain dref« 
Suits, working.. . 
Suits, plain dress. . 
Winter undershirt 
Winter drawers. . . 

Orercoats 

Stockings 

Mittens, wool ... 

Satinet suits 

Satinet pants 

Satinet coats 



1880 


18 00 


10 00 


8 00 


600 


15 00 


18 00 


^ 


13 00 


65 


fc6 


800 


225 


460 



1881. 



18 00 

10 00 

800 

600 

15 00 

18 00 

87J 

87^ 

12 60 

65 

75 

700 

2«5 

4 00 



1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


$7 00 


$6 00 


$5 00 


900 


800 


800 


250 


2 50 


2 00 


550 


500 


4 50 


18 00 


11 00 


900 


16 00 


15 00 


14 00 


75 


65 


50 


75 


65 


50 


12 00 


10 00 


8 00 


55 


50 


40 


75 


65 


60 


7 00 


6 00 


5 00 


200 


1 V5 


1 50 


8 50 


3 00 


3 00 



BUSINESS SUITS FOR CLERKS. 



Articles. 



Coats 

Pants 

Suits 

Wool undershirts 
Wool drawers — 

Overcoats 

Stockings, wool.. 
Gloves. 



1880. 



$16 00 
800 
28 00 
200 
200 
25 00 
75 



I 



$16 00 
8 00 
28 00 
200 
2 00 
25 00 
75 
75 



$15 00 

7 ^0 

25 00 

1 75 

1 75 

22 UO 

65 

75 



18€3. 



$14 00 

700 

24 00 

1 65 

1 65 

22 00 

60 

&5 



1684. 



$13 00 

6 50 

22 00 

1 50 

1 50 

20 00 

50 

65 



BOOTS AND SHOES.' 



Articles. 



Men's boots- 
Cowhide per dozen . , 

Kip per dozen , 

Calf per dozen 

Rubber* 

Men's shoes- 
Cowhide per pair 

Kip per pair 

Calf per pair 

Women's shoes- 
Button per pair 

Polish per pair 

Kid button per pair. 

Boys' boots- 
Cowhide per dozen . 

Kip per dozen 

Calf per dozen 

Children's shoes — 
Cowhide per pair. . . 

Kip per pair 

Calf per pair 

Ooat DUtton per pair 
Kid button per pair. 



1880. I 1881. 



$87 00 

40 00 

49 00 

20p.ct.off 

1 45 

1 70 
220 

2 20 

1 90 

2 25 

26 50 
31 00 
31 00 

1 00 
1 15 
I 20 
1 25 
1 30 



$96 00 
39 00 

48 00 



1 40 

1 65 

2 15 

2i5 

1 85 

2 20 

26 00 
30 00 
30 00 

95 
1 10 
1 15 
1 20 
I 25 



1882. 18^3. 



$35 00 

88 00 

47 00 

15 p. ct.off 

1 a5 

1 60 

2 10 

2 10 

1 80 

2 15 

25 50 

28 00 

29 00 

90 
1 05 
1 10 
1 15 
1 20 



$84 00 

87 00 

46 00 

25 p. ct. off 

1 30 

1 55 
205 

2 on 

1 75 

2 10 

24 75 

28 00 
28 00 

85 
1 00 
1 05 
1 10 
1 15 



1884. 



$33 00 
36 00 
45 00 
40p.ct.off 

1 25 

1 50 

2 00 

2 00 

1 70 

2 05 

24 00 
27 00 
27 OO 

80 

95 

1 00 

I 05 

1 10 



*The prices here given are wholesale. Retail rates average about 20 per cent, mgher. For 
instance: cowhide boots, 1884, $33 per dozen pairs at wholesale: at retaiL, $3.30 per pair 

^Rubber goods are always listed the same, selling rates being governed by discounts. The 
discount to dealers for 1884 is 40 per cent., the highest known for years. 
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REPORT OF THE 



WOOD AND COAL.» 



1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


$7 00 


$8 00 


$7 50 


$7 00 


600 


700 


650 


600 


400 


5 00 


4 50 


450 


6 75 


750 


7 00 


700 


650 

i 


70» 


650 


625 



1884. 



Wood, maple 

Wood, beech . 

Slabs, pine 

Coal, anthracite (all sizes) 
Briar HiU, soft 



$6 25 

5 25 
450 
650 

6 00 



ANOTHER TABLK^ 



1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


$6 90 


$8 25 


$7 45 


$7 29 


6 41 


7 21 


5 83>| 


6 75 


4 75 


5 00 


4 75 


700 


8 92 


7 79 


725 


6 00 


7 04^ 


6 79 


6 25 


4 62^ 


5 21 


4 75 


476 



1884. 



Ck>a1, Lackawana. . 

CJoal, best soft 

Coal, medium soft. 

Wood, maple 

Wood, beech 

Wood, pine 



450 
6 66% 
5 60 
450 



LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES. 



A shingles, per M \ 

Com. boards per M . . -J 

Select boards per M. \ 

Joist and scantling j 
(short), per M I 

Joist ana scantling, j 
20 ft., per M 1 

A, or first common J 
siding, per M j 

B, or second common j 
siditg, per M | 

A, or first common t 
flooring, per M . . . } 

B, or second common j 
flooring, per M * 

C, or third common i 
flooring, per M ) 

No. 1 fence flooring,] 
perM j 

No. 1 fencing (rough) i 
perM j 

Lath per M pieces. . . - 



AprU... 
Sept. . . . 
April. . 
Sept. . . . 
April... 
Sept.... 
April... 
Sept. . . . 
April .. 
Sept.... 
April... 
Sept.... 
AprU... 
Sept.... 
April... 
Sept.... 
Ai>ril . . . 
Sept. . . . 
AprU... 
Sept.... 
April. . . 
Sept. . . . 
April... 
Sept.... 
April... 
Sept.... 



1880. 



t.50-2.75 
!. 60-2. 85 

18 

13 

27 

28 

12 

12 

18 

13 

18 

18 

16 

16 

88 

88 

29-80 
30-Sl 
22—23 
23-24 

16 

16 

14 

14 
2.25 
2.25 



1881. 



$2.75—8 
8—8.25 
18 
15 
27 
29 
12 
14—14.50 

18 

15—15.50 

18 

20 

16—17 
18 
82-33 
86 
30 
88 
28 
25 

15—16 
17 

18.50 
15 

2.25 
2.25 



1882. 



$8-8.25 
2 90-8.10 

15 
14.50-15 

29 

29 
14—15 

14 
16—17 

16 
20-21 

21 

18 

19 

86 

86 

83 

31 

26 

26 

17.50 

17.50 

15.50 

16 

2.75 
2.75 



$2.75-8 
1.65—2.90 

14 

14 

28—29 
28-29 
18-14 

18 

15—16 
14—15 

20 

20 

18 

18 



38 

88 

24 

24 

17 

16.50 

15 

15 



1884. 



$2.60—2.80 
2.25—2.55 
14 
18 
28 
27 
12 
11 
18 
12 



18 
18 
84 
84 
32 
81 



2.50 I 



16 
15 
15 
14 

2.40 

2 



1 An approximate average by the year by C. H. Swan & Co. 

2 Average Trom the actual monthly prices of R. P. Elmore & Co., as shown on page 243. 
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BRICK AND STONE. 



1880. 1831. 



1882. 



Preasedbrick $20 00 $20 00 ! |30 00 

Oominon brick 9 00' 9 00 9 00 

Boildiog stone j 8 60 8 50' 8 50 



1888. I 1884. 



$20 00 . 
800 I 
8 50 



$20 00 
700 
900 



PAY OF WAGE-EARNERS DURING FIVE YEARS. 

The facts for the subjoined table were gathered by a per- 
son who is at once an artisan and union man, and familiar 
with the several languages spoken by Milwaukee workmen. 
It is not absolutely complete, of course, bui; covers the great 
bulk of wage-earners, and is approximately correct, an em- 
ployer or employe in each branch being authority for the 
statement of wages of that branch: 
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REPORT OP THE 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PRICES. 

During 1884 the state department at Washington com- 
piled an exhibit from its diplomatic and consular reports of 
wages and cost of food articles in selected American and 
European cities. From that exhibit have been taken^ for 
this report, the food and wage-lists of London, Liverpool, 
Vienna and Chicago, to which are added the figures of this 
Bureau on similar work and articles in Milwaukee, as fol- 
lows: 

FOOD, AT CENTS PER POUND. 



Articles. 


Liverpool. 


Vienna. 


Chicac^o. 


MUwaukee.^ 


Bacon . . .•. 

Ham 


12-14 

24 

15-30 

16— ao 

16-30 
16—30 
16-30 
4-7 
82—89 
24—40 
12-22 


15—18 

80-88 

10-16 

9-16 

9—10 


14-20 
14-18 
6—15 
9-12 
10—18 

20-^ 

20-28 


11-^15 
11—16 


Beef 


5—18 


Mutton 

Veal 


4-15 
8—16 


Pork 


8—14 


Sausftffe .,.,,., r 


.... — .^•••• 


7-1^ 


Buflrar 


■Tea 


<)offee 




,0«^ 


•Cheese 


Flour 


8-6 
25-27 


'^t^ 


Butter 







WAGES, AT DOLLARS PER WEEK. 



Occupations. 



LoBdon. 


Vienna. 


Chicago. 


18 40 


$4 50 


$24 00 


460 


260 


10 50 


8 10 


460 


22 50 


487 


250 


10 50 


800 


550 


16 60 


800 


5 18 


16 50 


650 


4 75 


12 00 


780 


8 50 


15 00 


7 00 


420 


16 50 


488 


450 


16 50 


880 


400 


15 00 


680 


800 


18 00 


800 


420 


12 00 


650 


240 


12 00 


500 


460 


18 50 


750 


4 00 


16 50 


485 


320 


10 50 


780 


580 


18 00 



Milwaukee. 



Remarks on Milwaukee 
wages.' 



Brick-layers 

Hod-carriers 

Plumbers 

Plumbers' assistants., 

•Carpenters 

Oasfltters 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Book-binders 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Cigar-makers , 

Coopers ... 

Draymen & teamsters 

Streetcar drivers 

Dyers. 

Laborers, porters, etc 
Printers 



18 00—21 00 
10 50 
18 00—21 00 
9 00—12 00 
12 75—18 50 
12 00—15 00 
7 60—9 00 
12 00—18 50 
900 

9 00 

12 00 

18 00—14 10 

840—900 

7 50—9 00 

960 

12 00 

600— 900 

12 00^18 00 



Wages of union men. 



Average, not higliest 

wages. 
Ordinary workmen. 



Average earnings. 
For six days' work. 
Common laborers. 



1 Taken from the food-lists published elsewhere. 

^ Only fancy Oolongs reach $1.40 per pound. 

8 Taken from the flve-year average wage-list presented elsewhere; no fancy prices inserted. 
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On the 20th of December, 1884, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, 
secretary of state, sent to congress a review of the condition 
of labor in Europe, compiled from data gathered by the 
various consuls and diplomatic officers of the United States 
of wages and food. He said: 

It appears from comparing the cities of Europe with those 
in the United States that bricklayers and masons in Chicago 
are paid very nearly three times the wages, plasterers neariy 
four times, slaters three times, plumbers nearly three times, 
carpenters twice, blacksmiths twice, book-binders more than 
twice, brick-makers nearly three times, brass-founders and 
cabinet-makers nearly twice, confectioners twice, cigar- 
makers nearly three times, coopers once and a half as much, 
draymen, teamsters, and street-railway drivers nearly twice, 
engravers nearly three times, furriers twice, horseshoers three 
and one-half times, jewelers more than one and one-half, 
laborers, porters, etc., more than twice, lithographers three 
times, telegraph operators twice and one-half, sail-makers 
more than twice, printers twice and one-half, saddlers and 
harness-makers more than one and one-half times, stevedores 
more than twice and one-fourth times, tailors twice, and tin- 
smiths once and three-fourths the wages paid to similar 
trades and callings in London. 

It is frequently asserted that the cheapness of living in 
Europe more than equalizes the lower wages there paid. In 
a volume on labor in Europe published by this department 
in 1878 it was shown that the prices of food in the United 
States were actuallv lower than in Europe, and that the 
working classes in tlie United States could purchase more 
and better raiment, dollar for dollar, than the working classes 
of any country in Europe. The contrary impression is proba- 
bly due to the fact that the working people of Europe live 
more cheaply than the working people of the United States, 
from which it is inferred that the purchasing power of their 
wages is greater than the purchasing power of similar wages 
here. It appears from the reports that the American work- 
man consumes more and better food than the mechanic or 
laborer abroad, and that the cost of this food is as small in 
the United States as in Europe. • 

It should be borne in mind in making comparisons that 
the better classes of food — beef, mutton, veal, butter and 
rice — are not only for the most part cheaper in the greater 
cities of the United States than Europe, but they are here 
dailv necessaries for the table of the better grade of skilled 
workmen, rarely absent from some one meal of the dav, and 
often present at the morning and evening meal; while the 
concurrent testimony is that even to the best paid working- 
classes of Europe, they are in the main luxuries which are 
seldom enjoyed. The lower classes of Europe usually eat 
dark or black bread, so that even wheat flour and wheat 
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bread may be set aside with meats as furnishing no suflS- 
cient basis for comparison. The working classes of Europe 
live mainly on blacK or rye bread, potatoes, cheap coflfee and 
tea and vegetable soups, and lard and olive oil of low grade 
take the place of butter. The food of the wife and chudren 
at home is said to be cheaper and less nutritious. 



-DEDUCTIONS. 

There are probably 10,000 institutions in Wisconsin — in- 
cluding blacksmithies, shoe shops and small repair shops of 
various kinds — which, according to the federal census 
schedules, would come under the head of manufacturing 
establishments. Hundreds, even thousands of them in the 
sparsely settled districts, are very small and not worth much 
consideration in industrial tabulations. Of those which, in 
the true sense, make a business of taking in raw material 
and sending out more or less finished articles, there are 
about 4,500. From those reporting satisfactorily to this 
Bureau, and from the reports on country tobacco packing, 
butter and cheese-making, and railways, the following table 
of actual wages is compiled: 



Character'of euploymbnt. 



No. of 
persons. 



Aggregate 
wages. 



Factory-men 

Railway employes 

Tobacco-packers 

Butter and cheese- makers.. 

Total 



89,360 

15,681 

1,700 

i,aoo 



$14,268,212 «0 

8,918,287 27 

200,000 00 

480,000 00 



67,941 



$23,866,499 87 



In some respects this is a very misleading table. The 
operatives given as factory-men include apprentices, females 
and temporary help of all kinds in every institution report- 
ing. Some of them wrought only a few weeks or days, and 
many institutions that reported the number of employes did 
not divulge the amount of wages paid, while in the country 
towns a large number of employes board and lodge with 
their employers, the value of which does not appear in 
figures. 

Tobacco-packers work only three months in a year at that 
business. Therefore, the only exact representation of yearly 
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earnings is in the railway service, which presents a good 
showing. 

The figures which represent the ruling retail prices of 
food, fuel, clothing and building material for the five years 
now drawing to a close, place Wisconsin in the front rank 
of desirable states for artisans. 

In flour every grade has steadily declined since 1880. 
Common flour has witnessed a reduction of 26f per cent, and 
"patent" flour has gone down from 25 to 31i per cent. In- 
dian meal alone is higher than it was in 1880, though lower 
than in 1882. 

In cotton goods and wearing apparel there has been a 
steady and in many cases a marked decline. Clark's "O. N. 
T." thread is reported unchanged, and "Beaver Creek C. C." 
denims are higher than in 1880 though less than in 1883; but 
the reduction in other articles ranges from 1 to 25 percent. 

Meats, while not as dear now as they have been within the 
last five years, are nevertheless a little higher than they 
were in 1880. On the whole, there has been little or no 
decrease in the cost of meats, as the tables demonstrate. 

In fuel, pine slabs have held their own, but coals of all 
grades and hard wood, the main articles of fuel, have de- 
clined. 

In lumber, lath and shingles prices went up for two years 
after 1880, and have since been on the decline. Some kinds 
are now slightly cheaper and some slightly dearer than in 
1880. Lumber, however, is still on the decline. 

The table of prices on boots and shoes includes only com- 
mon grades, such as are purchased by the middle classes. 
It shows no marked decline at any point, though all grades 
have grown steadily cheaper at the rate of from two and 
one-half to three per cent, per year. 

Building stone is fifty cents per cord higher than in 1880, 
while common brick range $2 per 1,000 lower. This is a 
sharp decline. 

The table of prices of men's clothing is of home-made 
garments — that is, garments made by the firm furnishing 
the figures — and of good, durable materials. Simonds & 
l«— L. a 
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Brooke^ in explaining the exhibit furnished to this Bureau^ 
write: 

In clothing for clerks, etc., the decline in prices is not so 
marked as in cheaper goods, for the reason that the standard 
of goods, as prices lessened, has been getting better. A suit 
at $25 in 1880 of a custom pattern, would to-day cost $20 to 
$22, according to the trimmings, while the quality of the 
goods entering into the suit would be of much better grade. 

The dealers in ready-made clothing report a steady decline 
in prices, not less marked than that shown in the table made 
by Simonds & Brooke. These dealers also sell enormously 
of goods even cheaper than the cheapest listed in the table 
given in the foregoing pages, in which prices have fallen 
from ten to fifty per cent. On the cheaper grades of custom 
made clothing, the decrease ranges from eight to forty per 
cent. 

With few exceptions groceries have materially declined in 
price with other articles, while wages, according to the 
tables presented, have, with few exceptions, either advanced 
or remained stationary during the past five years. Thus, 
the purchasing power of a dollar has been on the increase. 
This is a condition of things which itself gives expression 
to all necessary comment — a splendid tribute to the ad- 
vantages and desirable conditions of Wisconsin as a home 
for the artisan classes. 

The tables showing the difference in wages and cost of 
food in American and European cities tell why, in connec- 
tion with free lands, cheap homes, free schools and open 
opportunities for social and political advancement, thous- 
ands of people leave Europe every year for the United 
States. 

ECONOMICS ILLUSTRATED. 

The following table * of prices of wood and coal in Mil- 
waukee for the five years of 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884, 
by months, is separated from the other tables giving the 
cost of necessaries to consumers, in order that it may be 
used to illustrate and emphasize a brief lesson in economics: 

* Prepared by R. P. Elmore & Co., Milwaukee. 
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The above clear exhibit of the fluctuations of the fuel 
market in Milwaukee during the past five years affords ma- 
terial for a valuable lesson in household economics. It will 
be seen that during those portions of the year in which 
navigation is closed and railway travel more or less block- 
aded by snows — particularly the years 1881 and 1882 — the 
price of fuel went up to an unusual figure. Who profited 
by this? The coal dealers and the rich — those who had 
laid in large stocks of fuel during the previous autumns. 
Who were the sufferers? The poor — those who purchase 
wood by the quarter- cord and coal by the bucket or wheel- 
barrow load. 

In the same manner natural conditions and fluctuations 
of the markets always inure to the benefit of the fore- 
handed, for they, having ready cash, can take advantage of 
lov prices to lay in stocks for their own use or for storage 
until blockades and famines enable them to sell at large 
advances. 

The lesson, therefore, to be strongly impressed upon the 
artisan classes, is this: Always economize in such a man- 
ner ag to accumulate sufficient ready cash to take advantage 
of depressed markets and to purchase fuel, potatoes and 
staple necessaries during the abundance and low prices of 
autumn. This custom or habit is easy of maintenance 
after a successful beginning has been accomplished, and it 
never fails to result profitably. It is, moreover, a safe in- 
surance against disaster. The man who has a comfortably 
filled cellar and coal-bin lives in far less dread of sickness, 
shut-downs and commercial depressions than the one who 
lives from hand lo mouth, with nothing laid up for a rainy 
day. 

Workingmen, paste this on little cash-boxes in your homes, 
and on every pay-day cast into those boxes enough to enable 
you, in the course of a few months, to purchase fuel, food 
and clothing by the quantity, with the wealthy, when prices 
are low. 
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TARIFF TABULATIONS. 

The tariff policy of the government, whatever it may be, 
is of great importance to the artisan classes. To them a 
tariff is either detrimental or beneficial. The problem is a 
plain one in economics, not a many-colored, many-sided in- 
vention of politicians to be bandied about by knaves for no 
purpose but that of hoodwinking and misleading others. 

The inquiries of this Bureau relative to the effect of tariff 
upon manufacturing interests, throw a flood of light upon 
the subject, and largely explain why unscrupulous politi- 
cians have been able to sway any portion of the people by 
dextrous sophistries relative to the fact as well as theory of 
levying duties on imports. The truth is that the matter is 
not generally understood. 

In some portions of the state the tariff is supposed to be 
the royalty of a patentee on his invention. People thus 
deluded have been led to believe that if there were no tariff, 
useful inventions of every kind, such as reapers, sewing 
machines, mowers and farm machinery, could be manufac- 
tured in any foundry without let or hindrance, without pay- 
ing royalty to the patentees, and therefore at less than 
present rates. 

Others believe tariff is internal revenue, and that tariff 
duties are being paid when the liquor and tobacco manu- 
facturers purchase revenue stamps for their beer-kegs and 
cigar-boxes. 

Others still have been led to suppose that if there is a duty 
of $2 per M. on lumber, for illustration, every purchaser in 
the United States is compelled to pay $2 per M. more than 
the lumber is worth, which additional sum goes directly 
into the federal treasury. Their delusion is that no articles 
are sold in the United States without the purchasers being 
mulct to the exact extent of the tariff laid on similar articles 
that are imported from other countries. 

Others have been told that every time the merchant 
makes a sale of dutiable goods, he collects the full tariff 
rate from his patrons and remits it to the manufacturers, as 
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a royalty permitted by the government, thus establishing 
the "monopolies" of which so much is heard. 

These grotesque and false ideas have been inculcated by 
men who do not seek to promulgate truth, but expect to 
profit politically by creating distrust and dissatisfaction 
among uninformed consumers and workingmen. Such 
characters are not the true friends of the industrial and 
manufacturing people, no matter whether the tariff policy 
of the government is right or wrong. 

The tariff replies to this Bureau are published exactly as 
they were returned. Many firms would not reply from 
motives of political policy, while others did not know ex- 
actly what to say. The reports of many institutions were 
made out by clerks, who, not knowing anything about tariff 
or the position of their employers upon that question, passed 
over the matter in silence. These are the reasons why the 
tariff answers are not as numerous as those upon other sub- 
jects. 

Many millers pronounce against the tariff. In fact, 
they comprise a large portion of the anti-tariff classes. Beer- 
bottlers do not look with favor upon the tariff because free- 
trade would give them foreign bottles at less than current 
prices for bottles manufactured in Milwaukee. Apparently 
they do not take into consideration the fact that free-trade 
would also let in foreign beer at less than current prices, as 
well as close the factories of the Wisconsin Glass Company 
and lessen the rates of their beer. Free-trade in glass bottles 
and a tariff on beer would suit the bottlers, while the glass- 
blowers want a tariff on both beer and bottles. 

Hereto is appended a table, compiled from the larger ex- 
hibits presented in this volume, showing the capital, wages 
and products of the 333 establishments answering that the 
tariff is "beneficial," as well as the 54 declaring it to be 
"detrimental": 
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TARIFF TABULATIONS. 



1 

8, 
8 
4. 
5. 
6, 
7. 
8. 
0. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

SO. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

96. 

27 

28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

40. 

41. 

49. 

48. 

44. 

46. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

61. 

62. 

58. 

54. 

66. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

60. 

60. 

61 

62. 

88. 

64. 

86. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

60. 

TD. 

71. 

72. 



Bbmkficial. 



Capital. 



$700 00 

8,500 00 

100,000 00 

20,000 00 
400,000 00 

50,000 00 

300 00 

8,000 00 

1,000 00 

16,000 00 

25,000 00 
100,000 00 

42,000 00 
8,000 00 

10,000 00 

50,000 00 

15,000 00 
4,000 00 
4,000 00 
3,000 00 

80,000 00 
7,000 00 

80,000 00 

10,000 00 
4,000 00 
7,000 00 

20,000 00 

6,000 00 

170,000 00 

40,000 00 
100,000 00 

80,000 00 

1,280,000 00 

1,200 00 

1,800 00 

25,000 00 

22,325 00 
8,000 00 

20,000 00 
6.000 00 

10,000 00 
5,000 00 

40,000 00 
8,000 00 
2,500 00 

28,000 00 

600,000 00 

4,000 00 

6,000 00 

400 00 

2,400 00 

10,000 00 

40,000 00 

800,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,500 00 

2,000 00 

10,000 00 
0,000 00 
6,000 00 

25,000 00 
4,000 00 
6,000 00 

40,000 00 
6,000 00 

85,000 00 
260,000 00 

60,000 00 

70,000 00 

75,000 00 
260,000 00 
666,000 00 



Wages. 



$2,000 00 
5,000 00 

15,000 00 

75,000 00 
9,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,600 00 
2,800 00 
5,000 00 
8,966 11 

17,000 00 

10,400 00 

10,000 00 
2,500 00 

35,000 00 
1,200 00 
1,900 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 
4,810 00 
8,000 00 

18,000 00 

250 00 

8,000 00 

1,500 00 

18,000 00 
5,000 00 

74,588 60 
8,110 00 

40,000 00 

5,000 00 

175,000 00 

800 00 

600 00 

12,480 00 
8,155 84 
1,125 00 

15,000 00 

4,000 00 

840 00 

1,200 00 

10,000 00 

700 00 

2,235 00 

22,500 00 

64,800 00 

885 00 

8,250 00 

^00 00 

1,600 00 

1,500 00 

18,000 00 

60,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,716 00 
1,560 00 
2,500 00 
1,116 00 
2,500 00 

10,000 00 

480 00 

2,000 00 

60,000 00 
8,600 00 

17,000 00 
5,000 00 

14,800 26 

18,000 00 

18,760 00 
188,000 00 

62,000 00 



Products. 



$3,000 00 
130,000 00 
78,000 00 



15,000 00 

8,000 00 

4,500 00 

7,000 00 

19,000 00 

14,392 20 

93,000 00 

59,665 00 

50,000 00 

18,000 00 

100,000 00 

9,000 00 

8,000 00 



1,800 00 



10,000 00 
75,000 00 
5,000 00 
6,000 00 
12,500 00 
80,000 00 
18,500 00 



22,585 00 
100,000 00 

24,000 00 

750.000 00 

2,000 00 

8,000 00 

60,000 00 

28,818 28 
4,000 00 

30,000 00 

10,000 00 
8,000 00 
3,000 00 

45,000 00 
7,000 00 
6,000 60 

70,000 00 
240,060 00 
3,000 00 
8,200 00 
2,000 00 
8,535 00 

12,000 00 

75,000 00 
125,000 00 
7,000 00 
4,500 00 
6,200 00 
6,600 00 
8,000 00 
6,500 00 

85,000 00 
1,560 00 



850,000 00 

7,800 00 

65,000 00 

185,000 00 



90,000 00 

95,000 00 

190,000 00 

806,000 00 
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78 


166,000 00 

160,000 00 

400,000 00 

700 00 

1,000 00 

10,000 00 

226,000 00 

166,000 00 

65,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

8,000 00 

2,400 00 

8,000 00 

x-oo.ooooo 


$26,000 00 

60,000 00 

28,000 00 

600 00 

2.000 W 

9,000 00 

40,000 00 

24,000 00 

27,000 00 

1,924 00 

7,000 00 

3,900 00 

1,600 00 

700 00 

27,000 00 

80,000 00 

3,500 00 

6,328 00 

4,260 00 

4,000 00 


$150,000 00 


74 


150,000 00 


75 


104,000 00 


76 

77 

78 


2,000 00 

6,000 00 

120,000 00 


79 


200,000 00 


80 


110,000 00 


81 


150,000 00 


82.. 


4,000 00 


88 


16,000 00 


84 


12,000 00 

11,600 00 

4,000 00 

226,000 00 

127,200 00 

8,000 00 

86,000 00 

11,450 00 

12,000 00 

1,070 00 

1,000 00 

800 DO 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


30,000 00 

26,000 00 

14,000 00 

1,000 00 

250 00 


90 

91 


92 


98 


94 




95 


750 00 

80,000 00 

65,000 00 

60,000 00 

12,000 00 

6,000 00 

1,000 00 

50,000 00 

16,000 00 

30,000 00 

41,000 00 

950 00 

2,000 00 

20,000 00 




96 ... 


80,500 00 

28,000 00 

36,409 00 

1,800 00 

450 00 

750 00 

8,500 00 

2,700 00 

10,000 00 

20,016 00 


200,000 00 


97 


96 


225,000 00 
6,000 00 
2,000 00 
8,600 00 
75,000 00 
15,000 00 
60,000 00 


99 


100 


301 


102 


103 


104 


105 


88,276 20 
1,710 00 


106 


107 


2,500 00 

2,800 00 

86,261 90 

15,000 00 

1,569 82 

25,000 00 

36,885 72 

400 00 

1,200 00 

100,000 00 

5,500 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

160 00 

800 00 

7,860 00 

50,000 00 

86,000 00 

18,000 00 

83,500 00 

2, 100 00 

58,000 00 

4,060 00 

125,000 00 

50,000 00 

12,000 00 

14,250 00 

24,471 49 

17,000 00 

83,000 00 

6,000 00 

2,426 00 

9,920 00 

8,000 00 

2,800 00 

5,000 00 

25,000 00 

6,000 00 

9,060 00 


108 


36,000 00 
55,445 00 
50,000 00 


109 


110 


50,000 00 
15,000 00 
50,000 00 
25,000 00 
800 00 
3,000 00 


Ill 


25,698 09 
80,000 00 
136,383 34 


112 

113 


114 


1,000 00 


115 


116 


310,000 00 
20,000 00 
4,000 00 
4,000 00 
1,800 00 
2,950 00 
24,000 00 


117 

118 


28,000 00 

2,500 00 

5,000 00 

2,000 00 

700 00 

20,000 00 

110,000 00 

40,000 00 

100,000 00 

80,000 00 

20,000 00 

100,000 00 

20,000 00 

860,000 00 

160,000 00 

40,000 00 

210,000 00 

126,000 00 

100,000 00 

200,000 00 

10,000 00 

10,000 00 

80,000 00 

85,000 00 

6,600 00 

6,500 00 

100,000 00 

90,000 00 

1.000 00 


119 

120 

121 


122 


128 


110,000 00 
90,000 00 
65,000 00 
70,000 00 
20, GOO 00 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 .. 


. 180,000 00 
20,234 00 


129 


180 


600,000 00 
260,000 00 


131 


182 


60,000 00 
186,000 00 
105,000 00 
120,000 00 
206,186 00 


183 


134 

186 


136 


187 


188 


7,786 00 
266,682 00 
85,000 00 
8,500 00 
16,000 00 
425,000 00 
18,000 00 
7.000 00 


139 


140 


141 


142 

148 

144 


146 
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146.. 

147.. 

148.. 

149.. 

150.. 

IBl.. 

158.. 

158.. 

154.. 

155.. 

156. 

157.. 

158.. 

159.. 

160.. 

161.. 

162.. 

168.. 

164.. 

166.. 

166.. 

167.. 

168 . 

169.. 

170.. 

171.. 

172.. 

178.. 

174.. 

176.. 

176.. 

177 . 

178.. 

179.. 

180.. 

181.. 

182.. 

183.. 

184.. 

185.. 

186.. 

187.. 

188.. 

189.. 

190.. 

191.. 

192.. 

198. 

194.. 

195.. 

196.. 

197.. 

198.. 

199.. 

900.. 

201.. 

202.. 

206.. 

204.. 

206.. 

206.. 

207.. 

206.. 

909.. 

910.. 

911.. 

919.. 

»8.. 

914.. 

US.. 

916.. 

»7.. 



134,760 00 

15,000 00 

32,000 00 

5,000 00 

100 00 

9,000 00 

800 00 

8,000 00 

4,000 00 

9,000 00 

900 00 

500 00 

1,200 00 

200 00 

5,000 00 

10,000 00 

12,000 00 

2,000 00 

900 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

3,400 00 

7,600 00 

2,000 00 

26,000 00 

16,000 00 

10,000 00 

2,400 00 

7,000 00 

8,100 00 

37,000 00 

14,115 63 

100,000 00 

66,500 00 

100,000 00 

60,000 00 

23,000 00 

260 00 

11,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,200 00 

100,000 00 

250,000 00 

40,000 00 



3,500 00 

80,000 00 

12,000 00 

300 00 

3,500 00 



10,500 00 

10,000 00 

10,000 00 

25,000 00 

3,000 00 

100,000 00 

945 65 

10,000 00 

20,000 00 

75 00 

80,000 00 

60,000 00 

80,000 00 

4,000 00 

5,000 00 

700 00 



15,000 00 

70,000 00 

720,000 00 

150,000 00 



$4,175 00 
8,912 00 

18,925 00 
4,000 00 



8,000 00 
400 00 



5,820 00 
2,400 00 
2,500 00 

900 00 
1,200 00 

120 00 
6,000 00 
5,760 00 
16,000 00 
2,600 00 

700 00 



600 00 

2,682 00 

5,000 00 

2,500 00 

5,000 00 

8,000 00 

1, 147 66 

800 00 

8,000 00 

1,014 00 

14,381 80 

1,368 78 

120,000 00 

25,842 86 

»0,000 00 

61,200 00 

7,500 00 

150 00 

10,000 00 

15,000 00 



10,660 00 

20,000 00 

6,000 00 

600,000 00 

9,750 00 

7,200 00 

720 98 

480 00 

2,638 60 

20,000 00 

4,150 00 

4,682 97 



19,400 00 
1,200 00 



2,200 00 

11,000 00 

175 00 

19,000 00 

22,000 00 

14,000 00 

8,549 00 

2,000 00 

600 00 

1,774 25 

14,000 00 

26,000 00 

180,000 00 

38,000 00 



$44,124 00 

29,600 00 

83,000 00 

11.500 00 

2.200 00 

18,600 00 

2,000 00 

800 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 

9,000 00 

3,000 00 

4,000 00 

1,250 00 

11,000 00 

80,000 00 

50,000 00 

5,000 00 

2,50C W) 

1,600 00 



23,000 00 

5,000 00 

295,050 00 



6,000 00 



20,000 00 
6,376 00 

46,378 98 

16,717 28 
280,000 00 

45,000 00 
200,000 00 
160,000 00 

26,000 00 



60,000 00 

45,000 00 

8,000 00 

175,000 00 

226,000 00 



16,714 00, 

182,000 00 

9,948 94 

1,800 00 

3,306 00 

'250,866'60 
26,928 59 



66,000 00 

1,000 00 

35,000 00 

651 37 

30,000 00 

166,000 00 

106 00 

75,000 00 

176,000 00 

70,000 00 

11,200 00 

4,000 00 

4,000 00 

5,012 38 

86,000 00 

195,000 00 

900,000 00 

800,000 00 
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2181. 
219.. 
220. 
221., 



224. 



227. 
228. 



280. 
281. 



234. 



286. 
287. 



240. 
241. 



243. 
244. 



246. 
247. 



250. 
251. 
252. 
258. 
254. 
255. 
266. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 



267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
278. 
274. 
276. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 



287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 



$18,000 00 
225,000 00 
:60,000 00 
122,882 28 
80,000 00 



20,000 00 



10,000 00 

50,000 00 

5,000 00 

118,200 00 

60,000 00 

25,000 00 

40,(00 00 

7,000 00 

5,575 00 

50,009 00 

200 000 00 

150.000 CO 

100 000 00 

250,000 00 

100,000 00 

56,000 00 

60,000 00 

21,000 00 

50,000 00 

6,000 00 

75,000 00 

160,000 00 

40,000 00 

200,000 00 

26,000 00 

800,000 00 

12,000 00 

40,000 00 

46,000 00 

21,000 00 

84,000 00 

50,000 00 

70,000 00 

80,000 00 

25,000 00 

9,000 00 

6,000 00 

15,000 00 

75.000 00 

60,000 00 

16,957 82 

10,000 00 

609,816 55 

800 00 

5,000 00 

8,OoOOO 

15,000 00 

20,000 00 

19,400 00 

100,000 00 

12,000 00 

10,000 00 

100,000 00 

2,200 00 

800,000 00 

1,500 00 

800,000 00 

12,000 00 

400 00 

600 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

10,000 00 

805,206 61 



15,000 00 

50,000 00 

10,000 00 

49,414 92 

12,000 00 

20,000 00 

8,500 00 

2,100 00 

720,000 00 

2,500 00 

1,500 00 

600 00 

24,995 58 

8,000 00 

4,700 00 

6,000 00 

1,800 00 

2,000 00 

10, 164 47 

60,400 00 

36,000 00 

22,692 14 

67,098 54 

2(1,000 00 

18,200 00 

10,500 00 

10,003 00 

18,000 00 

4,000 00 

22,000 00 

21,000 00 

14,000 00 

126,000 00 

4,000 00 

54,000 00 

13,000 00 

12,000 00 

26,260 00 

2,000 00 

4,289 00 

20,000 00 

25,000 00 

100.000 00 

12,000 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 

4,000 00 

10,707 02 

25,000 00 

6,810 00 

aoooo 

69,487 11 

800 60 

8,120 00 

7,000 00 

10,000 00 
1,600 00 

12,000 00 

62,077 00 
8,000 00 
1,200 00 

20,000 00 
1,600 00 

83,000 00 



126,000 00 

4,800 00 

760 00 

240 00 

400 00 

6,000 00 

2,200 00 

79,076 00 



$38,500 00 

375,000 00' 
60,000 00 

160,602 11 

90,000 00 

90,000 00 

6,000 00 

40,000 00 

!, 029, 000 00 

8,000 00 

70,000 00 

2,700 00 

147,000 00. 
28,000 00 
60,000 00 
45,000 00 
3,000 00 
5,800 00 
42,456 84 

420,000 00 

250,000 00 

245,000 00 

850,000 00 
76,000 00 
81,550 €0 
90,000 00 
80,000 00 
90,000 90 
8,000 00 

140,000 00 
50,000 00 
30,000 00 

285,000 00 
80,000 00 

200,000 00 
46,000 00 
40,000 00 
90,000 00 
7,560 00 

113,000 00 
60,000 00 
55,000 00 

325,000 00 
86,000 00 



4,600 00 
14,000 00 
70,648 89 
75,000 00 
18,000 00 



248,769 23 

2,700 00 

7,600 00 

17,000 00 

22,000 00 

48,442 46 

68,000 00 

180,000 00 

40 000 00 

6,600 00 

100,000 00 

4,600 00 

250,000 00 

960 00 

240,000 00 

8,000 00 

8,800 00 

8,000 00 

2,100 00 

18,000 00 

8,000 00 

849,268 88 
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291 


$200,000 00 

100,000 00 

660,000 00 

600,000 00 

8,500,000 00 

50,000 00 

100,000 00 

100,000 00 

30,000 00 

2,500 00 

50,000 00 

1,200 00 

12,000 00 

85,000 00 

25,000 00 

5,000 00 

80,000 00 

50,000 00 

5,000 00 

7,000 00 

6,000 00 

1,000 00 

25,000 00 

40,000 00 

200 00 

40,000 00 

10,000 00 

4,000 00 

12,000 00 

15,000 00 

400 00 

800 00 

1,500 00 

150 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 

45,00000 

75,000 00 

20,000 00 

60,000 00 

2,500 00 

50,000 00 

8,000 00 


$70,000 00 

18,000 00 

186,987 50 

100,000 00- 

275,520 00 

14,540 69 

25,000 00 

86.000 00 

6,000 CO 

1,009 50 

15,000 00 

475 00 

8,250 00 

9,000 00 

21,000 00 

1,100 00 

28,500 00 

6,000 00 

8,600 00 

600 00 

4,282 06 

1,400 00 

10,078 18 

15,000 00 


$240,000 00 
120,000 00 


292 


298 


800,000 00 


294 


880,000 00 


296 


1,475,000 00 


296 


86,509 28 


297 

296 


129,664 69 


299 


21,000 00 


800 

801 


66,'666"66 

2,000 00 

10,658 00 

56,000 00 

110,000 OO 

6,000 00 

126,780 00 


802 


808 


804 

806 


806 


807 


806 


40,000 00 


809 


9,000 OO 


810 

811 

812 


8,000 00 
15,054 00 
8,000 00 


818 


60,615 50 


814 


40,000 00 
2,000 OO 


815 ♦ 


816 

817 


4,666 66 

4,500 00 
2,800 00 
2,000 00 
7,000 00 
800 00 
600 00 


16,000 00 


818 




819 


10,000 00 

16,000 00 

1,800 00 

1,000 OO 


830 


821 


822 


828 


8,200 00 


824 




8i5 


480 00 
8,000 00 
25,000 00 
17,974 81 
4,000 00 
1,000 00 
700 00 
12,000 00 
8,600 00 




826 




827 


70,000 00 


828 


89,150 00 
40,000 00 


829 


880 


16,880 00 


881 


2,500 00 


882 ; 


55,000 00 
8,000 00 


888 




Total 


$22,988,804 84 


$8,889,798.01 


$25,568,279 88 
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1 


$2,600 00 
1,500 00 
7,000 00 
2,500 00 
6,000 00 
1,000 00 

25,000 00 
2,000 00 

40,000 00 
1,500 00 


$865 00 

1,500 00 

l,ftOOOO 

850 00 

1,800 00 

800 00 

1.092 00 

1,000 00 

1,500 00 

800 00 

2,260 00 

375 00 

986 00 

60,000 00 

6,766 96 

10,000 00 

2,200 00 

10,000 00 

600 00 

80,000 00 

15,800 00 

12,000 00 

500 00 

400 00 

8,880 00 

12,500 00 

11,180 00 

40,000 00 

4,800 00 

700 00 

2,880 00 

22,000 00 

700 80 

12,500 00 

6,660 00 

. 9,520 95 

8,000 00 

300 00 

28,798 00 

2,500 00 

19,672 22 

1,040 00 

8,500 00 

1,000 00 

8,000 00 

18,000 00 

2,780 00 

5,000 00 

10,000 00 

1,000 00 

2,025 00 

2,600 00 

18,184 72 

6,000 to 


$1,000 00 
2,500 00 
4,000 00 

26.000 00 
6,500 00 
6,000 00 

46,000 00 
8.000 00 

78,000 00 
2,000 00 
5,858 40 
3,600 00 
3,000 00 
400,000 00 

16,968 01 

29 679 75 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 

10 


11 


12 

18 


1,800 00 

5,000 00 
150,000 00 
80,000 00 
80,000 00 

1,500 00 
75,000 00 

1,400 00 
87,000 00 
20,000 00 
100,000 00 

aw 00 

800 00 

10,000 00 

40,000 00 

11,000 00 

50,000 00 

26,00^00 

1,000 00 

100 00 

8,800 00 

1,400 00 


14 


15 


10 


17 


6,000 00 
200,000 00 

8,000 00 
639,451 00 
220,500 00 
850,000 00 


18 


19 


20 

21 


22 


28 


24 


, 8,000 00 
20,000 00 
85,000 00 
25,000 00 

125,000 00 


25 


26 


27 , 


28 


29 


80 




31 




82 


25,500 00 

2,500 00 

258,000 00 

180,000 00 

114,035 72 

20,000 00 

2,400 00 


as 


34 


35 .. 


66,666 66 

75,000 (?0 
20,000 00 

2,000 00 
60,000 00 
10,000 00 
65,000 00 

1,831 00 
60,000 00 
18,000 00 ■ 
80,000 00 
60,000 00 
16,000 00 
20,000 00 
100,000 00 

8,000 00 
20,800 00 

2,500 00 
125,000 00 

5,000 00 


36 


37 . 


38 


89 


66,022 00 


40 


28,000 00 
65,893 87 


41 

42 


48 


140,000 00 


44 


20,000 00 


45 


20,000 00 


46 


90,000 00 


47 

48 


19,780 00 
28,000 00 


49 


80,000 00 


50 




61 




52 


8.000 00 


63 


545,288 94 


54 


11,200 00 






Total 


$1,482,781 00 


$412,255 85 


$8,854,687 19 
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BUSINESS DISASTERS. 

Although many mills and factories throughout the east 
are shutting down, running on short time or reducing wages, 
Wisconsin has, up to this time — December 20, 1884= — fairly 
escaped these disastrous manifestations of industrial par- 
alysis. Nevertheless this Bureau received somewhat gloomy 
reports from a few manufacturers, miners and lumbermen 
during the last weeks of November and the first half of De- 
cember, 1884. 

Some write that while they have not reduced wages or 
employes in years, the clamor for cheaper goods forces them 
to contemplate the future with anxiety, fearful that one or 
the other of these misfortunes is impending. 

There will be some industrial stringency in Wisconsin 
during the ensuing year, and people must prepare for it; but 
there will be no such failures, shut-downs and depressions as 
take place in the manufacturing states of the seaboard. 

The following notice, posted in the iron mills at Bay 
View, does not affect the wages of members of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers at that point: 

Notice is hereby given that on and after the Ist of January, 1885, and until further notice, 
laborers will be paid |1 per day, and all labor based on laborers' wages, in the same propor- 
tion. Machinists, engineers, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons and other shop men will be 
paid at an average reduction of 12 per cent, from present wages. 

THE NORTH CHICAGO ROLLING MILL COMPANY. 

December 15, 1884. W. B. Parkbs, Superintendent. 

Several institutions — smaller ones — have shut down, 
but more and larger ones have started up since cold weather 
set in. Those which begin or enlarge their operations in 
the autumn, or winter, which is a fortunate feature for 
workingmen, are engaged in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements. They must be ready for the earliest 
spring trade. 

All saw-mills shut down when the streams freeze over, 
but the men thus thrown out of employment are generally 
transferred at once to the logging camps. The logging 
season of 1884^5, however, promises to give emplyment to 
fewer men than that of 1883-4, and at lower wages. Log- 
gers are engaged at from ten to twenty-five per cent, less 
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than was paid during last season, but, provisions being 
abundant and cheap, the men say they are getting "better 
grub," and are, therefore, not disposed to grumble. 

When the great lumber corporations suffer, the people 
gain. The spring and summer of 1885 will undoubtedly 
bring low prices for building material, thereby enabling 
workingmeh to build, enlarge or repair their houses at un- 
usually advantageous terms. 

The weight of the present depression rests most heavily 
upon the iron, cotton and woolen industries, some of which, 
for the sake of their employes, are running with little or no 
profit; but its all-pervading influence is felt in other 
branches, reaching down to the yards, pens, cellars and 
granaries of the farmer and curtailing his selling prices. 

"It's an ill wind that blows good to nobody." Food arti- 
cles and clothing are abundant and cheap to artisans — 
<5heaper here than in the east, cheaper than for some years 
past and, undoubtedly, cheap enough to compensate, in a 
igeneral way, for whatever curtailment of wages may be 
found necessary in Wisconsin to enable manufacturers to 
ride safely over the rocks and shoals which the periodic 
neaptides of industry always bring more or less closely to 
the surface. 

Artisans engaged in factories situated in a food and fuel 
producing section like Wisconsin never suffer, in periods of 
•commercial depression, as severely as those in purely manu- 
facturing districts. During " hard times " they can work for 
less compensation than their brethren of Massachusetts, 
<Donnecticut and New Jersey, for they are closer to the pro- 
•ducers and first holders of food and fuel, and thus save the 
freights, wastages, losses and commissions always paid by 
xemote consumers. 

This is a natural advantage which will forever inure to 
the benefit of Wisconsin and her laborers, and always keep 
her industrial position in the very front rank among the 
states. 

Following is a record of failures in Wisconsin during the 
past five years, by quarters, prepared by the commercial 
agency of R. G, Dunn & Company especially for this volume: 
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* 


No. 


LiabUities. 


Assets. 


1880. 


20 
17 
16 
16 


$197,600 00 
96,400 00 
102,280 00 
136,977 63 


$187,260 00 


2d Quarter 


55,220 00 


4tli Quarter 


56,692 00 
81,548 81 






Total 


60 


$583,207 68 


$880,705 81 






1881. 

l8t Quarter 

2d Quarter 

4th Quarter! .....!!•!!!!!!..!!!!!!!!!!.!!..!!.! 


28 
20 
10 
17 


$274,875 00 
720,540 00 
172,251 00 
276,(100 00 


$179,424 00 
527,585 00 
141,129 00 
159,060 00 






Total 


70 


$1,448,666 00 


$1,007,198 00 






1832. 
1st Quarter 


80 
21 
14 
27 


$282,600 00 

87,815 00 

98,786 65 

462,041 00 


$184, 700 00 


2d Quarter 


57,899 00 


•3d Quarter 


71,688 92 


4th Quarter 


886,886 00 






Total 


92 


$981,092 65 


$651,128 92 




1888. 


51 
25 
24 
59 


$558,870 00 

8G4.680 00 

478,547 00 

1,420,627 75 


$391, 112 00 
229,898 00 


2d Quarter 


4th Quarter! !!!!!!!..!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


890.568 00 
926,194 16 




Total 


159 


$2,812,724 75 


$1,937,761 15 






1884. 
Ist Quarter 


48 
25 
82 
27 


$782,699 97 

1,050,362 45 

846,878 26 

992,193 42 


$421,485 40 




729,448 88 


8d Lmarter 


227,201 80 


4th C 'uarter^ 


645,691 64 


\c 




Total 


182 


$8,172,184 10 


$2,028,777 72 




Graud Total 


522 


$8,892,826 18 


$5,96!>,566 10 





The excess of liabilities over assets is $2,942,259.03, which 
means that 522 individuals made, on an average, $5,636.51 
each by failing. That equals a salary of $22 per week each 
for the five years above represented — pretty fair wages. 

Credit is the most destructive tyrant that ever ruled any 
country. 

BRADSTREET'S REPORTS. 

In BradstreeVs of December 20, 1884, is presented an ex- 
tended view of the industrial condition of twenty-one states, 
prepared by the express agents and correspondents of that 
publication. It say|: 

The present time is one of acknowledged depression in in- 
dustrial as well as commercial lines. A careful analysis of 

1 Two month and 25 days of last quarter of 1884. 
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detailed replies to several thousand inq^uiries reveals a pro- 
portionately greater industrial depression (since October 1) 
than is recalled by those with whom we have communi- 
cated. There is, however, in many instances a noticeably 
hoi)eful feeling, the "new year" being the period within 
which a " change for the better" is confidently looked for. 
The basis for this expectation, beyond the fact that the in- 
dustrial depression is very great, perhaps as great (on the 
whole) as ever before, is not apparent. There remains, how- 
ever, less depression in feeling than in fact. 

tlust at this period, when stoppages of mills and factories 
are common in many lines for purposes of stock-taking, 
repairs, or other customary reasons, the apparent depres- 
sion is likely to exceed the real, but a few facts not of an in- 
spiriting kind aie conspicuous, notwithstanding: 2. There 
has been a general reduction in wages in industrial lines, 
varying from 20 to 25,^and in some instances to 30 per cent, 
taking the year through. In some lines the reductions are 
as low as 10 to 15 per cent. Skilled workers in specialties 
only are exempt, or partially exempt from this. 1. The re- 
duced forces at work range from 33 per cent, at some points 
among iron workers, to an average of 20 per cent, (against 
1880) for the states reported, to 19 per cent, among glass- 
workers, 17 per cent, among tobacco operatives, woolen 
goods 16 per cent., boots and shoes 14 per cent., and cotton 
goods 12| per cent. The reductions referred to do not in- 
clude the shrinkage in clerical forces in mercantile houses 
at leading cities going on at the present time, and which is 
assuming noteworthy proportions. Among industrial wage- 
earners reductions in wages have been greatest where there 
have been no industrial organizations or weak ones. Where 
trade unionism is strongest contract rates and united resist- 
ance have combined to retard the downward tendency of 
wages. * * * * * * 

The total number of employes engaged in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States in 1880 (census) was 
2,718,805; in the states covered by this inquiry there were 
2,452,749 of that number, or ninety per cent. The total num- 
ber reported out of work, due to shutting down of establish- 
ments, to enforced reductions of forces, or to strikes, in 
twenty-one states is 316,000, or thirteen per cent, of the whole 
number busy in 1880. If the gain in number employed from 
1880 to 1882 was ten per cent, the maximum number at work 
was (1882) about 2,700,000 (twenty-one states) — in which case 
the 316,000 fewer employed amounts to nearly twelve per 
cent. This looks small when viewed in the light of the re- 
turns from New York and Pennsylvania and it is more than 
likely that with as careful a canvass in all of the twenty-one 
states as we have been able to make in one-half of them, 
the grand total of employes — to include the smaller aiid 
more remote industries — would aggregate nearer 350,000 
than 316,000, which would amount to over fourteen per cent. 
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of the number employed in 1880, or thirteen per cent, 
of the number probably at work in 1882. It must not be 
overlooked that a considerable share of the number reported 
now out of work will soon be busy again, stoppages oi mills 
and factories in various lines being customary at this season. 
At least one-tenth of the number reported idle are to be con- 
sidered under this head. The record by states is as follows : 

DECREASED NUMBER OP INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYES. 

Total No. Decline in Per cent. 

Statesreparteato-BnuUt^et'.r *S^^^ „^^^ -^r* 

1880. reported. 1880. 

New England. 647,878 45,800 7 

New York, 531,538 94,475 18 

New Jersey, 186,038 10,000 8 

Pennsylvania, 887,072 61,000 16 

Maryland, 75,000 5.000 7 

Virginia, - 40,184 5,000 18 

West Virginia, 14,811 2,060 14 

Ohio, 183,600 82,000 17 

Indiana, 69,406 8,845 12 

Michigan, 77,591 12,824 16 

Illinois, 144,727 14,850 10 

Minnesota, 21,247 8,290 40 

Nebraska and Iowa, 83,166 4,000 12 

Missouri, - - 64,000 5,870 9 

Kentucky, 37,391 7,295 19 

Totals, 2,452,749 816,249 18 

The most complete reports are from New York, New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, Kentucky and Michi- 
gan. It is evident that the most comprehensive report 
possible from New England would not more than offset the 
probable gain (in number of hands employed) from 1880 to 
1882. New York has dropped from the rolls about 16 per 
cent, of the men estimated as employed in 1882, Pennsylva- 
nia about 14 per cent., Kentucky about 17 per cent., Michi- 
gan about 15 per cent., Ohio 16 per cent., and Illinois about 
9 per cent. 

Of the number reported displaced by the depression in trade, 
less than 18,000 are reported due to strikes, or about 5.3 per 
cent. The locations, numbers engaged therein and charac- 
ter of the existing prominent strikes (all due to resisting 
wage reductions) are as follows: 

17-L. S. 
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NUMBER ENGAGED IN STRIKES. 

BiTUKINOUS COAL MINERS.' 

Pennsylvsma Railway pit miners. 800 

Ohio, Hocking valley and others, -.-.... 5,000 

Tennessee, ..---..--.-aoo 

Iowa, Angus, ..-...-... j^ooo 

Total coal miners, • - - - - - - - - - 7,100 

Cotton weavers, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, - - - - - 2,260 

Hatters, Connecticut, 1,200 

Boots and shoefc, Philadelphia,* 5,000 

Philadelphia carpet weavers, - 2,000 

Total striking^ 17,550 

i|c « « « lie 

In the seventeen leading industrial cities the number re- 
ported dispensed with or striking is 177,115, or nearly 56 per 
cent, of the total reported. The total number busy in those 
cities in 1880 was 923,799, or 37 per cent, of the total in the 
states enumerated in this inquiry, indicating that the indus- 
trial depression (as shown by the reduced number of em- 
ployes) has been 50 per cent, greater in the cities than in 
the country districts. In the cities themselves the greatest 
falling away in the numbers employed (proportionate) has 
been in Detroit (Troy and Cleveland being conspicuous) in 
Philadelphia, in Richmond, Va., in New York, Paterson, N. 
J., Pittsburgh and Wheeling. The average decline in the 
numbers employed in cities as compared with 1880 is 19 per 
cent., and as against the probable number employed in 1882 
as over 17 per cent. 

NUMBER THROWN OUT AT LEADING CITIES. 

Per cent. 
No. industrVl Decrease in comp^d 
Industrial cities reported. workers, 1980. No. reported, with t88(). 

New York 227,852 56,550 24 

Philadelphia 185,527 40,000 21 

Chicago 79,415 10,400 18 

Boston 59,218 4,500 7.6 

Baltimore 56,888 2,000 8.6 

Cincinnati ...... 64,517 4,500 8.8 

Brooklyn 47,587 4,850 10.3 

St Louis 41,826 8,870 9.4 

Pittsburgh 86,930 6,000 16 

Troy« 22.484 8,200 87 

aeveland« 21,724 8,500 39 

Paterson 19,799 4,500 22.8 

Buffalo 18,081 4,600 25 

LouisvUle 17,448 4,295 25 

Detroit 16,110 9,960 62 

Richmond 14,047 8,500 25 

Wheeling 6,512 2,000 86 

Total - 928,799 177,116 19 



^ Shut out. 



« And vicinity. 
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The record of principal industrial disturbances in the 
United States in the first ten months of the current year is 
as follows: 

[Anthracite coal-mining in Pennsylvania was continued, 
on the average, about two-thirds time.] 

January: Wages reductions of from 10 to 15 per cent, 
were made at a Trenton, N. J., wire works; at Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island cotton factories; eastern nail mills (2,500 
men struck); at Paterson silk mills (where 700 operatives 
struck, but gave way in February); at Potts ville. Pa., among 
ironpuddlers (300 struck); among the fourth pool (western 
Pennsylvania) coal miners (2,000 struck) and coal wheelers 
(2,000 struck). The Milford (Mass.) shoe lasters' strike col-- 
lapsed, but that of 3,000 window-glass operatives at Pitts- 
burgh, after a seven months' strike against reduced wages> 
succeeded, and they went to work; at Buffalo the New York 
Central Railway, 150 employes discharged. 

February: The leading industrial disturbance in this 
month was the strike of 8,000 Fall River (Mass.) operatives 
against a 12^ per cent, reduction of wages; it partially col- 
lapsed before the end of the month. In the Pennsylvania 
coal regions, 3,500 men in the (western Pennsylvania) railway 
coal pits struck, as did 1,500 of the third pool (bituminous) 
miners, for a uniform rate of wages, and check-weighers; 
the latter collapsed in March. The Wilkes Barre Coal Com- 
pany's (Pa.) 300 men resumed work at ten hours instead 
of nine, for which they had struck; at Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway stations in Pennsylvania, and at Conotton, Ohio, 
300 coal mfners (each) struck against lower wages; in New 
York 400 cigar-makers struck (owing to arbitration diflfi- 
culties) forcing 700 employes out of work; it collapsed in 
March; the Pittsburgh glass-blowers resumed after along 
strike, as did the strikers at Lancaster iron mills; wages of 
stove-moulders at Lebanon (Pa.) were reduced 10 per cent. 

March: Many iron mills shutting down or reducing 
wages; number of small strikes; first outbreak of the Hock- 
ing Valley (Ohio) coal-mining troubles; 4,200 men struck on 
account of reduced wages; the Lackawanna coal operatives' 
wages cut ten per cent.; 3,000 railroad pit coal miners' (Pa.) 
wages reduced one-fourth cent per bushel, or six per cent.; 
St. Louis and Alton glass factories resumed work with 1,000 
men; at Utica (N. TT) seventy cotton weavers struck against 
twenty-five cents daily loss of wages; San Francisco cigar 
manufacturers locked out Chinese operatives — wages dis- 
pute and organization latter; third pool (Pa.) miners (1,500) 
resumed work at operators' terms; carpenters' and plaster- 
ers' strikes at various cities. 

April: At Irwin (Pa.) 1,000 coal miners returned to work; 
Philadelphia Baldwin Locomotive Works discharged 200 
men; Troy (K Y.) stove works wages reduced twenty per 
cent, and 2,000 men returned; a strike against wages reduc- 
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tion was begun in the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Rail- 
way, and one was ended on the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio; on all Gould roads ten per cent, reduction on all sal- 
aries over $100 per month; reduction one-fourth cent per 
bushel for mining on third coal pool, Monongahela district; 
wages were cut on the Buffalo, New York & Pittsburgh 
Rauway; cotton manufacturing restriction proposed in New 
England; at Philadelphia thirty striking shoemakers return 
to work. 

May: Rolling mill at Tacony (Pa.) shut down, owing to 
dissatisfaction among employes; stove works, Quincy nil.) 
closed (disturbance); in the fourth coal mining pool (Con- 
nellsville. Pa.) 1,500 men strike (ccJlapsed in August); the 
Union Pacific Railway Company reduced wages, $3,600 and 
upward, fifteen per cent.; of $1,000, twelve and one-half per 
cent.: of less than $1,000, ten per cent.; strike resulted at 
Omana and elsewhere on line; Ontario & Quebec Railway, 
300 laborers at Toronto strike against cut wages, and 400 on 
the Pennsylvania & Schuylkill Valley Railway for a like 
reason; New England cotton mills to shut down Saturdays; 
King: Philip mill ten per cent, wages reduction; cotton mill 
strike, Fall River, ended; masons' strike, Troy, N. Y.; Long- 
shoremen's strike, Buffalo (collapsed after prolonged resist- 
ance to imported labor); at Lynn, Mass., 100 girls in shoe 
shop struck; stove-molders' strike at Troy, N. Y, 

July: At Detroit, 500 iron and wire workers idle through 
failure of works; Air Brake Company shut down, Pitts- 
burgh, throwing out 200 men; at Troy, 15,000 industrial 
workers idle, owing to interruption of water supply; Brad- 
ford glassworks closed till July 30; strike shoe trade, Phila- 
delphia, ended favor employers; cigar-makers' strike, Cin- 
cinnati; window and flint-glass factories, Pittsburgh, shut; 
brick-making. New York and New Jersey curtailed; eastern 
cotton mills closing and reducing wa^es; 2,500 New York 
and neighboring brick-layers strike against more than nine 
hours' work daily. 

August: Reading iron works resumed; stove works strike 
at Cincinnati; reduction of wages in various New England 
mills, 9 and 8 per cent.; strike among brick-makers at Cin- 
cinnati and coal miners in vicinity of Pittsburgh; Paterson 
silk mills running on short time; about 3,0l30 brick-layers and 
12,000 allied trades idle in New York, owing to strike of 
former; about one-third cotton-cloth mill capacity of New 
England idle; about 5,000 Pennsylvania bituminous coal 
miners resisting wage reductions; 3,000 coal miners striking 
in Hocking valley and Sunday Creek valley, Ohio. 

September: New York brick-layers practically successful; 
2,000 New York stone-cutters strike and succeed; Cambria 
Iron Company (employing 5,000) cuts wages 20 per cent.; 
700 cigar-makers at feinghamton strike against cut wages. 

October: Leading New England cotton mills shut down 
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alternate weeks, affecting 10,000 employes; gradual weaking 
of 5,000 Pennsylvania coal miners (bituminous) after pro- 
longed strike against reduction from 3^ and 2ic. per busnel; 
Marlboro shoe lasters struck against cut wages; attempt 
restricted output of paper mills. 

Had it been possible for Bradsireefs to bring this record 
down to December 31, there would have been recorded an 
increased number of shut-downs and reductions of either 
force, wages or time in the eastern, middle and some west- 
em states, not including Wisconsin. 

It will be seen that Wisconsin is nowhere listed in the fore- 
going, showing that her industrial condition, as compared 
with other states, is exceptionally good. Indeed imder the 
title of " The Industrial Outlook,'^ Bradstreefs declares as 
much when it says:' 

Advices from the principal lumber manufacturing points 
on the line of the roads through Wisconsin to Ashland, in- 
dicate a uniform decrease of twenty per cent, in wages, with 
an estimated winter's operations not more than two-thirds 
of the usual season's work. 

Special advices from careful observers at leading indus* 
trial cities in Wisconsin do not reveal {aside from the lum- 
bering interest) any special falling away in the number of 
employes at this time as compared with preceding years. 

At Green Bay, outside of the iron and lumbering interests, 
but few are idle, say about ten per cent., confined principally 
to woolen manufacturers and carriage and agricultural 
implement makers. In iron and lumbering about twenty 
per cent, are idle; cause, overproduction. The latter affects 
about ten per cent, of the railroad employes also. 

In Beloit there are three hundred unemployed, about one- 
third of the industrial workers. Of those out of employ- 
ment two huncired are machinists, moulders and others from 
the machine and agricultural implement shops. The others 
arej mostly shoe-makers, paper mill hands and builders. 
Most of those employed are working on short time. 

The real truth about lumbering is that while, as alleged 
camp-wages are lowei*, the companies will, if they have 
snow, put in all the logs they can handle. 

As to Beloit, advices from that city under date of Decem- 
ber 27, 1884, especially in relation to the last paragraph 
above quoted from Bradstreefs, are to the effect that the large 
proportion of industrial woAers indicated is out of the 
usual employment. 
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Owing to several failures, n ambers of wage-earners in 
Beloit were compelled so seek new kinds of labor, but the 
city, although apparently more sorely afflicted by in- 
dustrial paralysis than any other in the state, is neverthe- 
less in much better condition than the reports to Bradstreefs 
seem to indicate. Having a splendid water-power, good 
railway facilities and an environment of rich farms, this 
depression can not be otherwise than temporary. 

As to Wisconsin generally, her debts are small and cash 
reserves large, compared with sister states, while her 
methods of employment are more favorably diversified than 
those of almost any other commonwealth. 
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PART X. 



REPORT ON THE PULLMAN INVESTIGATION. 

At the annual convention of the chiefs and commissioners 
of the various bureaus of statistics of labor in the United 
States, held at St. Louis in June, 1884, it was determined to 
make a full and exhaustive investigation of the economic 
experiment conducted by Pullman's Palace Car Co. on the 
plan projected by George M. Pullman, the president. 

In carrying out this determination the convention met at 
Pullman, 111., in September following, and for three days 
studied all the economic, sanitary, industrial, moral, and 
social conditions of the city. 

Every facility was afforded for the closest scrutiny of 
every feature and phase of any and all the affairs the mem- 
bers of the convention saw fit to examine. The results of 
their investigations are embodied in this report, which is 
presented as a joint report through the various annual re- 
ports of the bureaus represented. 

We have availed ourselves of material furnished the press 
by -Duane Doty, a gentleman connected with the educa- 
tional work of Pullman, and by other writers, but chiefly 
our report is the result of our own observations of things 
and conditions as we found them. 

Our object in making the investigation was to give to the 
manufacturers and capitalists of our respective states offi- 
cial information relative to one of the most attractive exper- 
iments of the age, seeking to harmonize the interests of 
labor and capital. It is no part of our duty to eulogize 
individuals, but to analyze and examine results. 

The enterprise of Herr Krupp at Essen; the philanthropy 
of M. Godin in the establishment of the Familistere at Guise, 
France; the humanity of Sir Titus Salt, that brought into 
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existence the industrial town of Saltaire, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land; and the broad Christian inspiration which resulted in 
the founding of Pullman have given the world, in the four 
greatest manufacturing countries, four magnificent schemes 
for the uplifting of a large portion of the people seeking a 
living through wages. 

In all the countries named there have been many other 
experiments worth a careful study of all interested in social 
advancement. This is thoroughly true of our own country, 
and we might call attention with justice to the success at 
Peacedale, R. I., at St. Johnsbury, Vt., at Williamantic, and 
Manchester, Conn., and at other points. But for compre- 
hensive plan, for careful recognition of all the strong points, 
and the fullest anticipation of all weak features, for the 
beauty of the executed plan, for the financial and social suc- 
cess thereof, Pullman city, as the outgrowth of the newest 
of the great manufacturing nations, stands at the head. 

HISTORY. 

The commissioners had no opportunity to consult Mr. 
Pullman personally, he being away at the time of our in- 
vestigation, and we have, therefore, taken such statements 
of fact, as appear in our report, from documents already 
before the public. 

Pullman's Palace Car Co. was founded in 1867, with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000; its extended operations have been con- 
ducted on the strictest business principles, and have, from 
time to time, necessitated increase in its capital stock, until 
now its capital represents nearly $16,000,000, and $2,000,000 
in debenture bonds; its palace cars are operated on upwards 
of 70,000 miles of railway in America and Europe. Its cap- 
ital stock has been paid in dollar for dollar, and no watering 
processes have ever entered into the financial operations of 
the company. Its dividends have been regular and ample, 
and its affairs conducted on the same scientific basis that 
has characterized the construction of the works. 

Four or five years ago Mr. Pullman determined to bring 
the greater portion of the works of the company into one 
locality. To accomplish this he must leave the great cities 
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for many reasons^ and yet it was essential that a site should 
be selected where communication could be had with the 
whole country, and near some metropolitan place like Chi- 
cago. He wished above all things to remove his workmen 
from the close quarters of a large city, and give them the 
healthful benefits of good air, good drainage and good 
water, and where they would be free so far as it would lay 
in the power of management to keep them free from the 
many seductive influences of a great town. 

He was fortunate in securing about 4,000 acres of land on 
the Illinois Central Road, a dozen miles to the south of 
Chicago. This land was located in the town of Hyde Park, 
and here he built his city. 

LOCATION. 

The city is situated upon the west shore of Lake Calumet^ 
which is a shallow body of water three and a half miles long 
by a mile and a half in width. This lake drains into Lake 
Michigan through the Calumet river. Lake Michigan being 
not more than three miles distant. The site of that portion 
of the city, now fully covered with buildings, is from eight 
to fourteen feet above the level of Lake Calumet. The soil 
is a drift deposit of tough blue clay ninety feet in depths 
resting upon lime rock. The land gradually rises to the 
north and west to an elevation of twenty-five feet above 
Lake Calumet, this lake being usually from three to five 
inches higher than Lake Michigan. There is no land of a 
marshy character in this neighborhood. The bottom of Lake 
Calumet is of hard blue clay, from which the best cream- 
colored brick are made. It was deemed unwise to permit 
any sewage to flow into Lake Calumet, so the system of 
drainage adopted is what is known as the separate one. 

On the 25th day of May, 1880, ground was first broken 
for the building of the Palace Car Works, and the city of 
Pullman. The land was an open and not over-promising 
prairie. 

The first efforts were directed towards the scientific drain- 
age of the future town. In old cities drainage follows con- 
struction, for the average village or city is but the haphazard 
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conglomeration of odds and ends in the way of buildings, 
whose inartistic forms, defective construction, and incon- 
venient arrangements are supplemented by such drainage 
and sewerage systems as can be utilized. It is rare, of course, 
in the nature of things that drainage is thought of at the 
outset. It comes after a lapse of time when the soil has 
become charged with tlie accumulated filth of years, and all 
attempts at sewerage are more or less unsatisfactory. 

The city of Pullman, on the other hand, has been built 
scientifically in every part, and is exceptional in respect to 
drainage and sewerage if in no other regard. For here the 
drainage preceded the population, and the soil is now as free 
from organic contamination as when it formed a portion of 
the open prairie. Every house has been constructed from ap- 
proved plans, and under the supervision of competent 
builders and engineers. 

The perfection of the site was accomplished through sur- 
face drainage, and the construction of deep sewers. 

These should be described as a matter of logical order be- 
fore anything is said of the building of the town. 

SURFACE DRAINAGE. 

The atmospheric water goes from roofs and streets through 
one system of pipes and sewers directly into Lake Calumet. 
Brick mains from three to six feet in diameter are built in 
alternate streets running east and west, the intermediate 
streets being summits from which the surface water flows 
into the main sewers. The fall is suflBcient to secure good 
cellars for all the dwellings in the city, the drain pipes lead- 
ing from cellars being at least eighteen inches below the 
cellar bottoms. A two-foot cobble-stone gutter borders 
either side of every street, leading at short intervals of 150 
feet into catch-basins, these basins connecting either with 
the lateral or the main sewers. This system of surface 
drainage is calculated to carry easily an amount of water 
that would cover to the depth of one and one-half inches the 
ontire area drained. For the drainage from lots six-inch 
pipe is used, while for block drainage and for laterals pipe 
varying from nine to eighteen inches in diameter is used. 
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The parks and play grounds are all thoroughly drained. The 
amount of vitrified pipe already laid in the town is as fol- 
lows: Of 18 inch pipe, 4,500 feet; of 15 inch pipe, 6,500 feet; 
of 12 inch pipe, 6,600 feet; of 9 inch pipe, 16,000 feet. 

There are also several miles of six inch pipe. In addition 
to the piping of diameters from six to eighteen inches, the 
necessary quantity of four inch tile has been used to carry 
water from cellars and down-spouts to the laterals from 
brick houses for 1,476 families. The lands surrounding the 
town are well drained by ditches. 

DEEP SEWERS. 

In every other street running east and west, and lying 
between the streets having brick mains for surface drainage, 
there are sewers made with virtrified pipe which lead to a 
large reservoir under the water tower, entering it at sixteen 
feet below the surface of the ground. These glazed pipe 
sewers are from six to eighteen inches in diameter and con- 
stitute another and separate. system of drains which carries 
the sewage proper, by gravity, from houses to the reservoir. 
This reservoir has a capacity of 300,000 gallons, and the 
sewagcj is pumped from it as fast as received and before 
sufficient time elapses for fermentation to take place. The 
ventilation of this reservoir is perfect. Flues run from it to 
the top of the tower above it, and a flue leads from it to the 
large chimney which takes off the smoke from the fires under 
the boilers of the Corliss engine. The sewage is sent to the 
model farm through a twenty inch iron main, and, at the 
farm end of this pipe, it goes into a receiving tank, which 
contains a screen placed in a vertical position through 
which substances that are more than half an inch in diameter 
can not pass. The pressure of the sewage upon the tile 
piping in the farm seldom, if ever, exceeds ten pounds to the 
square inch, provision being made at the pumping station 
and at the farm to reUeve the pipes from greater pressure. 
About 100 gallons of sewage are now pumped daily for 
each person of the population. This seems a large amount, 
but when it is remembered that every tenement is provided 
with the best of closets and sinks, and that the water taps 
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are all inside the houses^ it will be seen that a large amount 
of sewage per capita is unavoidable. 

MODEL FARM. 

About 140 acres of land have been thoroughly under- 
drained and piped for the reception of sewage with which 
these acres are irrigated by means of hose. Hydrants are 
placed at proper intervals so that the distribution can be 
easily effected. There is nothing offensive about this work^ 
nor can one detect noxious odors at the pimaping station or 
at the farm. All organic Kiatter in the sewage is at once 
taken up by the soil and the growing vegetation, and the 
water, making from 100 to 500 parts of the sewage, runs off 
through the under-drains to ditches, which carry the filtered 
waters into Lake Calumet. Where the sewage water leaves 
the drains it is as clear and sparkling as spring water, and 
laborers often drink it. One acre of land will take care of 
the sewage made by 100 persons. The population is now 
only 8,500, but there is land enough already prepared" to 
receive the sewage made by a population of 15,000. The 
pumps now at the pumping station can handle 5,000,000 gal- 
lons a day if necessary, and the main to the farm could 
carry the sewage for a population of 50,000. These pumps 
are now required to handle about a million gallons a day, 
coming from shops, homes, and public buildings. All waste 
products at Pullman are carefully utilized, being transformed 
by vital chemistry into luxuriant vegetable forms. 

This farm is now a source of profit, and its products are 
sold in the markets of the country from Boston to New 
Orleans. 

BUILDINGS. 

With the scientific drainage and sewage system, in the 
construction of which nearly $1,000,000 was expended under- 
neath the ground before anything appeared on its surface, 
came the erection of the works and the dwellings of the 
town. It is sufficient to say that the same care exercised in 
guarding the future health of the place has been bestowed 
in the erection of works and dwellings. 

In the center stands the water tower taking a supply of 
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water from Lake Michigaji and distributing it through the 
town. Underneath this immense tower is the reservoir 
into which flows the sub-sewage of the place as described. 
Aroimd the tower are located the principal works; to the 
south and north of the works, chiefly to the south, are the 
dwellings. 

The appearance from the railroad as one rides toward 
Chicago is effective. The neat station; the water tower 
and the works in front; the park and artificial lakes inter- 
vening; to the right a picturesque hotel backed by pretty 
dwellings; the arcade containing stores, library, theatre, 
offices, etc.; still further to the right, and be7ond, a church 
which fits into the landscape with artistic effect. 

The laying out of the whole town has been imder the 
guidance of skilled architects aided by civil engineers and 
landscape gardeners. 

The dwellings present a great variety of architecture, yet 
give harmonious effects. They are not built like the tene- 
ment houses of ordinary manufacturing towns where same- 
ness kills beauty and makes the surroundings tame, but a 
successful effort has been made to give diversity to archi- 
tectural design. 

The streets are wide, well built, and wherever possible 
parked. The lawns are kept in order by the company; the 
shade trees are cared for, and all the police work is done 
under competent supervision. 

Every care has been taken to secure convenience inside 
as well as outside the dwellings. The cheapest tenement is 
supplied with gas and water and garbage outlets. The 
housekeeper throws the garbage into a specified receptacle 
and has no more care of it. 

The testimony of every woman we met was that house- 
keeping was rendered far more easy in Pullman than in any 
other place. In fact the women were in love with the place; 
its purity of air, cleanliness of houses ajid streets, and 
lessened household burdens, are advantages over their 
former residences which brought out the heartiest expres- 
sions of approval. The women of the comparatively poor 
bear most of the drudgery of life, enjoy the least of pleas- 
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ures, and are most narrowly circumscribed, with little 
change in cares, scenes, or social surroundings. Pullman 
has really wrought a greater change for the women than 
for any other class of its dwellers. 

All the works and shops are kept in the neatest possible 
order. The planing rooms are as free from dust as the 
street, blowers and exhaust fans taking away all shavings, 
dust and debris as fast as it accumulates. One notices 
everywhere the endeavor to save time and space in the con- 
struction of goods. As an illustration of the science which 
enters into manufacture we need only cite the shops where 
freight cars are built. All the timber is taken in in lengths 
at one end and is never turned around until it finds its 
proper place in a completed freight car, being carried con- 
stantly from one process to another in a direct line from its 
reception at one end to its utilization at the other. 

There are 1,520 brick tenements in houses and flats. The 
frontage of all the buildings extends along five miles of 
solid paved streets, and there are fourteen miles of railroad 
track laid for the use of those in the shops and the town. 
The buildings are of brick or stone. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The industries carried on and for which the city was built 
comprise the manufacture of Pullman Palace Cars and 
freight cars. 

The Pullman car- wheel works, the Dunning steel horse- 
shoe works, the Spanish- American curled hair factory, and 
other works which are collateral to the principal business of 
the place, are located here. 

The Allen paper car-wheel works, and the Union Foundry 
for making car- wheels, car castings, architectural and gen- 
eral castings, have been conveniently located at Pullman. 

Among the manufactures of the place should be mentioned 
that of brick. The Pullman company's yards turned out the 
past year about twenty millions of brick. The ice industry 
is also growing in importance. There is also an extensive 
carpenter's shop by means of which the erection of dwell- 
ings, public buildings, etc., here and in other places may 
contribute to the industries of Pullman. 
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Gradually the manufacture of all the parts necessary to 
the construction of cars in every condition is being added to 
the enterprise of the town. A laundry is being established 
for cleansing the vast quantity of linen used in the palace 
car service, which will give employment to women; it is the 
policy of the company to encourage the employment of 
women and young persons. 

POPULATION. 

The rapid growth of Pullman is exhibited in the following 
tabular statement of the several enumerations of the popu- 
lation that have been made: 



Dates of taking the census. 



January 1, 1881 

March 1,1881 

June 1,1881 

February 1,1882... 

March 8, 1888 

August 15, 1888 

November 20, 1888. 
September 4, 1884.. 
September 80, 1884. 



4 


•s 


^ 


■s . 


ii 


11 


ll 


|§^ 


S" 


1^ 


Jzi^ 


1 family.... 


1 


2 


1 


8famlie8.... 


81 


14 


12 


102 families. 


857 


119 


178 


821hou8e1ds 


1,168 


445 


471 


TOShouse'lds 


1.956 


984 


1,572 


QlOhouselds 


2,878 


1,089 


1,906 


1,048 h'selds 


3,128 


1,888 


2,169 


1,205 h'selds 


3,817 


1.778 


2,618 


1,861 h'selds 


8,945 


1,845 


2,723 



t 






4 
67 
654 
2,084 
4,512 
5,828 
6,685 
8,208 
8,518 



Of the population on September 30, 1884, 4,205 were born 
in the United States, 527 in the Canadas, 425 in England, 596 
in Ireland, 170 in Scotland, 85 in France, 953 in Germany, 
297 in Norway, 851 in Sweden, 212 in Denmark, 55 in Italy, 
137 in other countries, such as Holland, Greece, and in Asia 
and Africa. 

Omitting fractions, the religious preferences of the popu- 
lation may be expressed as follows: 

Presbyterian, 8 percent.; Congregational, 2 percent.; Bap- 
tist, 4 per cent.; Methodist, 8 per cent.; Lutheran, 24 per 
cent; Episcopalian, 11 per cent.; Catholic, 27 per cent.; 
Dutch Reformed, 2 per cent.; Universalist, 1 per cent.; Swe- 
denborgian, 1 per cent. 

The remaining 12 per cent, of the population includes 
those of other beliefs, but who expressed no religious pref- 
erences. 

There are 75 pianos in the city, and the private libraries 
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contain 30,000 volumes, while newspapers and magazines 
are freely taken in Pullman. *. 

Of the 3,945 men here, only about 900 are registered as 
voters (Oct. 29, 1884), and this is probably three-fourths of 
the voters residing in this city. 

Nearly all the men accounted for in the population sta- 
tistics are employed in the works of the company. Of 
course there are a few tradesmen and others. The total 
number employed in the works is about 4,000, but this in- 
cludes some who live in surrounding villages and who come 
down from Chicago. 

WAGES, RENTS, AND LIVING EXPENSES. 

The wages paid in the works at Pullman are somewhat 
higher than those paid for like work in other places. They 
have been adjusted on the hour basis, and from such basis 
piece wages have been arranged. The attempt to justly 
equalize and adjust wages has sometimes caused complaint 
amongst the workmen, and in one instance a strike of small 
moment. The strike took place among the freight car build- 
ers who formerly received $18 for the construction of a car. 
Through a re-adjustment of the forces necessary to the pre- 
paration of the material of which the car was built, the price 
per car was reduced to $12, four men being able to build a 
car in 8 hours, the result being the wage of $3 per man for 8 
hour's work. Under this arrangement there was no cessa- 
tion, no breaks in time; in the old arrangement when $18 
per car was paid, the men made long waits for material and 
did not earn any more, and often not as much, as at the 
present price per car, and with steady employment. But 
the first effect of the re-arrangement of forces and conse- 
quent re-adjustment of prices was a strike of short duration. 
With this exception no strikes have occurred at Pullman 
city, and so far as we could learn there was no complaint 
regarding wages paid. 

In the early days of the city, more men naturally were 
borne on the rolls than were actually necessary. In 
bringing the force employed to an economic basis, under 
which one man should be paid for one man's work, and only 
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one man employed where only one was necessary, dis- 
charges or transfers took place, and this caused some com- 
plaint, but as the motto of Pullman is, " work for all, and 
all to work," that sentiment soon found lodgment and com- 
plaint ceased. 

It costs quite as much to live in Pullman as in any other 
locality with which it can be reasonably compared. A two- 
room tenement in a second story flat, but having all the 
conveniences of water and gas, and for sewage and garbage, 
rents for $4 per month, and a three-room tenement, similarly 
situated, for $4.50 per month. Two-room flats in small 
houses, large enough to accommodate five families, rent all 
the way from $5 to $8.50 per month, while two, three, and 
four-room tenements in large blocks rent from $6.50 to $10 
per month. Four-room tenements on the first, second, and 
third floors of three-story flats, rent from $11 to $13.50 per 
month, while four and five-room tenements in two-story 
flats may be had for $14 and $15 per month. Single five- 
room cottages rent for from $16 to $19 per month, while 
single houses of from six to nine rooms vary from $23 to $100 
per month. 

The average monthly rental per room in the whole city of 
1,520 houses, having 6,485 rooms, is $3.30. In the manufact- 
uring towns of Massachusetts the average rental per room 
is $2.86 per month. 

The rentals at Pullman are a little higher for the same 
number of rooms than in Chicago, but in Chicago the tene- 
ment would be in a narrow alley, while in Pullman it is on 
a broad avenue where no garbage is allowed to collect, 
where all houses have a back street entrance, where the 
sewage arrives at a farm in three hours' time from its being 
deposited, and where beauty, order and cleanliness prevail, 
and fresh air abounds. 

There are no taxes to be paid other than personal, and, 
when all the advantages which a tenant has at Pullman are 
taken into consideration as compared with his disadvantages 
in other places, the rent rates are in reality much lower. 

The tenant is under no restrictions beyond those ordina- 
rily contained in a lease, except that he must leave his tene- 
18— L. S. 
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ment at ten days' notice, or he can give the same notice 
and quit. This short limitation has been established in 
order that no liquor saloons, objectionable houses, or any- 
thing likely to disturb the morale of the place, can become 
fastened on the community. 

All the houses in Pullman city are owned by the company. 
This policy has been considered the best in the early years 
of the city in order that a foundation may be securely laid 
for a community of good habits and good order. 

The men are employed without restriction. There are no 
conditions laid upon their freedom; they are paid fort- 
nightly, and they expend their wages when and where they 
see fit, their rent being charged against their wages. This, 
at first, caused some complaint, but the system is now gen- 
erally liked, for when wages are paid there is no bother 
about rent bills, and the wife and the children know that the 
home is secure. Repairs, if due to the carlessness or neg- 
ligence of the tenant, are made by the company at the low- 
est possible expense, and charged against the tenant. Of 
course, the company, like all landlords, expects to keep the 
houses in tenantable condition. 

There has been some friction in this matter, but as the 
policy of the company becomes more generally and better 
understood, the complaint ceases. 

SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

The company has erected a very fine school building, 
having fourteen commodious rooms, which now contain 
about 900 pupils. The schools are under the charge of the 
school authorities of Hyde Park. They are in a prosperous 
condition and well accommodate the schoorpopulation. 

There are two or three religious societies, and the beauti- 
ful church which has been built by the company, while oc- 
cupied by any sect or by anybody that wishes to hold 
meetings there, is awaiting the occupancy of some society 
that chooses to lease it at a fair rental. 

In the arcade is to be found a library handsomely fitted 
and well stocked with books. 

The company has also provided a gymnasium, an amphi- 
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theatre for games, base ball grounds, and in the arcade is 
one of the most aesthetic theatres in the country. 

All these influences are gradually elevating the society of 
Pullman city, and their influence is largely felt. 

There is but little crime or drunkenness in Pullman, and 
one policeman, an officer appointed by .the authorities of 
Hyde Park, constitutes the police force for 8,500 people. In 
two years but 15 arrests have been made; there is no beer 
guzzling, for there are no liquor saloons in the town. The 
hotel provides its guests with liquors, but under orderly 
restrictions. 

There is no pauperism. Two or three families^ where the 
head had been taken away, or where some accident or mis- 
fortune had rendered it necessary, have been aided; but 
pauperism, as such, does not exist at Pullman. 

HEALTH AND ACCIDENTS. 

In a paper entitled, '^ Pullman from a State Medicine Point 
of View," by Oscar C. De Wolf, M. D., commissioner of 
health, Chicago, read before the American Public Health 
Association at Detroit, at the session of November, 1883, we 
find the following significant statements: 

" The town now has 7,500 inhabitants-, and its average an- 
nual population has been 5,000. During the two years of its 
existence 69 persons died, its death-rate being therefore 6.9 
per 1,000. The death-rate of the rest of Hyde Park (a vil- 
lage of which Pullman is legally a part, and which includes 
much rural territory) is 15 per 1,000. The causes of death 
were: zymotic diseases, 23; constitutional diseases, 3; local 
diseases, 22; developmental diseases, 3; violence, 17; un- 
known, 1; total, 60. 

" The large percentage of deaths by violence is due to the 
fact that Pullman is the centre of numerous railroads, and 
to the casualties attendant on its manufactures. The deaths 
under five years of age were thirty. Of these there died 
from zymotic diseases twelve, of which there died from 
cholera infantum, six; diptheria, three; scarlatina, two; 
(toy pistol) septicaemia, one. 

" This favorable showing speaks for itself." 
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Dr. De Wolfs statement had reference to the two earlier 
years of the existence of Pullman. , The last year presents 
as good a record. 

From November 1, 1883 to November 1, 1884, there were 
53 deaths in Pullman. Hence there was an average of 7.599 
deaths per year for every 1,000 of population. For three 
years Pullman has had this low death rate. The average for 
American cities is over three times this number and the 
average annual death rate of the world is 32 out of every 
1,0()0 of population. The average death rate in the city of 
Mexico is 56 per thousand or eight times the rate in Pullman. 
Of these 53 deaths 2 were of persons over 50 years of age, 
2 of persons between 40 and 50, 2 of persons between 30 and 
40, 4 of persons between 20 and 30, 4 of persons between 10 
and 20, none of persons between 5 and 10. Eleven were of 
children over 1 and under 5, while 28, or more than one-half 
the deaths, were of children under one year of age. The 
healthful conditions here are unequalled by those in any city 
of the world. The lowness of the death rate is remarkable. 
With one-quarter of the physicians that ordinarily adminis- 
ter to a population of this size, Pullman has only a little 
more than one-quarter of the deaths usual in the same num- 
ber of people. 

The company has adopted a very broad and liberal policy 
relative to compensation for accidents received during or by 
means of work in the shops. At present it is contemplated 
to secure the insurance of all the employes of the company 
against accidents by the men taking out policies in worthy 
companies, from which insuT'ance, in case of disability, they 
would received $1 per day, Pullman's Palace Car Company 
guarantedng to pay an additional $1 per day. This arrange- 
ment is perfectly just and must result in putting the men on 
the best possible basis as regards compensation for accidents. 
It is generous upon the part . of the company employing 
them because they are not by law liable for damages in case 
of accident. 

MORAL INFLUENCE. 

Dr. De Wolf in the report already cited, in speaking of 
the influence of Pullman city on its inhabitants says: 
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" The change in population from emigration amounts to 
one per cent, per annum. These emigrants go forth educated 
in a way that entitles them to be called sanitary mission- 
aries. There are no special requirements to induce change 
in the habits of people taking up residence in Pullman, but 
it is a matter of common observation that insanitary habits 
— such as making yard cesspools, etc. — soon vanish under 
the silent but powerful influence of public opinion as shown 
in the habits of neighbors. Families with dirty, broken 
furniture soon find [^it convenient to obtain furniture more 
in accord with their surroundings. Men who are accustomed 
to lounge on their front stoops, smoking pipes, and in dirty 
shirt-sleeves, soon dress and act more in accordance with 
the requirements of society. All this is accomplished by 
the silent educational influence of their surroundings. 
There are no saloons in the town, and one great element of 
debasement is thus avoided." 

Dr. De Wolf has spoken the truth, and another year's 
experience at Pullman has intensified the force of all he has 
said. 

When Pullman city was first founded, many families came 
there who had been in the habit of living in a filthy, shift- 
less way. They came from tenements that were not neat, 
and that had no pleasant surroundings. Their presence in 
the new city was like a rubbish heap in a garden — out of 
place and unseemly. One may contemplate the feelings of 
Mr. Pullman on witnessing these evidences of unapprecia- 
tion of all the beauty he brought into existence, and it would 
have been natural for him and for his coadjutators to have 
indulged in some fault-finding. 

On the other hand, the untidy families were left to them- 
selves. As they walked about the streets of their new home 
and witnessed everywhere orderly ways, well kept lawns, 
tidy dwellings, clean workshops, and could turn nowhere 
without meeting order, they naturally began to make com- 
parisons, and such comparisons have resulted in setting their 
own houses to rights. This is the influence- of order and 
cleanliness everywhere. So the moral influence of Pullman 
city is an ever-present lesson to every family that takes up 
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its abode there. This perfect order and the cleanliness 
which comes of it is often felt as a restraint upon those who 
have been brought up under disorder and in uncleanliness, 
and sometimes causes a sigh for the looser ways and the 
consequent looser morals of other communities. Such people 
do not find the air of Pullman city congenial, and no obsta- 
cle is thrown in their way should they desire to leave. 

These considerations make it easy to see how the com- 
pany secures the best mechanics. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

We have given the history and the facts relating to Pull- 
man city. There is a deeper side which requires a closer 
study. 

The principle on which Pullman city is founded, and on 
which its success largely depends, is that in all industrial 
enterprises business should be so conducted and arranged as 
to be profitable to each of the great forces, labor and capital. 

Mr. Pullman does not believe that a great manufacturing 
concern can meet with the highest economic and moral 
success where the profit is unduly large to capital, without 
corresponding benefit to labor. The mutual benefit which 
comes from well adjusted forces is to his mind what brings 
the best success. 

On the other hand, he has made no claim to being a 
philanthropist; the sentiment prevails in his city that true 
philanthropy is based on business principles and should net 
a fair return for efforts made. 

Promiscuous charity has no place in the establishment of 
Pullman. Personally, the president of the company makes 
the favorable conditions, and, having made them, he then 
concerns himself chiefly in supplying his people with steady 
employment. The art interests, the moral interests, the 
social and the human interests, with favorable conditions 
supplied, take most excellent care of themselves. Inciden- 
tally the competent members of his staff have an eye to all 
interests. 

Mr. Pullman is no dreamer; he has studied the plans of 
socialists and reformers and the schemes of philosophers for 
the benefit of humanity. 
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Beginning at the bottom rung of the ladder, and therefore 
familiar with the wants and aspirations of the workers of 
society, he has risen by the force of his own character and 
genius to his present position; he does not care to leave the 
world and look back upon his action and see that he has 
only offered a glass of water to the sufferer by the wayside, 
but he wishes to feel that he has furnished a desert with 
wells of living water that all may come and drink through 
all time. So he commenced with the foundation idea of 
furnishing his workmen with model homes, and supplying 
them with abundant work with good wages, feeling that 
simply better conditions would make better men and his 
city become a permanent benefaction. 

He saw great amounts of money being used in speculative 
schemes, in stock operations, and in all the questionable 
ways which men take to increase their capital. He saw 
the energy, the enthusiasm, and the ability which entered 
into such operations. He could see no reason why all these 
elements could not be diverted into channels whereby the 
public should be the gainer and not the looser by great 
money operations. If capital could be invested in great in- 
dustrial schemes like Pullman, instead of in stock operations, 
but in such a way as to net a handsome profit to capital and 
thereby attract it, then not only would capital be safely, se- 
curely and profitably invested, but it would bring even re- 
turns without the feverishness of the other method, and the 
great benefits which would come to the workingman, and 
thus directly to society itself, would be a positive and abso- 
lute gain. 

Mr. Pullman's plans did not stop with the founding of an 
industrial city, but they contemplated establishing alongside 
great mechanical works where all the science of mechanics 
is practically applied in every-day labor, technical schools 
where the young might learn the theory and see the applica- 
tion of great mechanical powers. There could not be a bet- 
ter location in the whole country for the highest development 
of mechanical skill. With technical schools successfully 
established Mr. Pullman saw far enough into the future to 
contemplate a great university. 
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The great advantages of the geographical location of Pull- 
man city warranted his vast plan; being the centre of the 
United States commercially, and not far from the centre 
geoficraphically, he saw no reason why, with scientific works 
established and with well equipped technical schools, Pull- 
man city should not only teach the nation the way to build 
up a magnificent class of workmen living under happy and 
moral conditions, but furnish the country with the most skil- 
ful foremen and leading mechanics. To accomplish success- 
fully what Mr. Pullman has undertaken is to carry the world, 
so far as such men can reach it, to a higher level in civiliza- 
tion. 

To do this it was necessary for him to open new avenues 
for the investment of capital, investments, which, as we 
have said, not only return ample interest in the form of 
money dividends, but make a grander return in the form of 
happy homes and happy hearts. Men must grapple with 
such enterprises in the belief that the life of the laborer 
should be something more than a weary round of hard toil; 
and in the belief that in aiding him to help himself and be- 
come a better man, a better brother, a better father, and a 
better citizen, they are rendering him the best possible serv- 
ice, and in the belief that individual charity — that is, 
merely giving a man something — often does more harm 
than good. 

The general management at Pullman of course partakes 
of the sentiment of its founder, a broad, comprehensive, 
himianitarian, as we have said, without restrictions upon 
labor, but, so far as we could see, always with justice. For 
instance, discharges are made with a view to being just; if 
one of two men must be discharged, other things being 
equal, the single man must leave and dllow the married man 
to remain; or, if one of two men must be discharged, and 
each has a family, and one resides away from Pullman, and 
the other at Pullman, the resident is to be preferred. 

All such matters give rise to complaints through super- 
ficial consideration, but the even-handed justice which pre- 
vails is shown by an examination of all sides of the 
question. 
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After very careful investigation and the study of Pullman 
city from the stand-point of the manager, and that of the 
laborer, the mechanic, the physician, the priest, and from 
all points of view that we could muster, the question natu- 
rally arose, as it might arise in all men's minds who examine 
such institutions. What are the weak points in the plan? 
Superficially, we could see at once that the workman had 
no status as an owner of his home, but we could see that in 
the early years of Pullman city, if he had such a status it 
might be the means of his ruin financially. The company 
owns everything, manages everything; the employes are 
tenants of the company. This feature will be for some time 
longer the chief strength of the place, but in this strength 
lies its weakness. This feature is its strength so long as the 
industries of Pullman city belong to one great branch, the 
manufacture of one thing, or the things auxiliary to that 
manufacture. Now, should the industry of car building 
collapse or stagnate to any degree, the tenant employe is at 
liberty to remove at once; he has to give but ten days' 
notice to vacate his tenancy. He is free to take up his abode 
where he chooses, without the fear or the fact of any real 
property going down on his hands. But Mr. Pullman and 
his company have contemplated this very state of affairs, 
and are doing all in their power to bring in a diversity of 
manufactures so that if one kind of goods is not produced 
another will be. The industrial operations of the place, 
through Mr. Pullman's exertions, are being extended to the 
erection of houses, public works and public buildings. The 
manufacture of brick, the capacity of all the works to turn 
out finish, and all the wood materials of buildings, and the 
other features mentioned under ^^Industries," have given the 
place a diversity of employment and of industry, which is 
leading it into strong and permanent industrial conditions. 
The result of these conditions, should the railroads of the 
country operate their own palace cars, will preserve the 
industrial integrity of Pullman city. With these advantages, 
or, when these advantages come, the tenant employe at 
Pullman may become the owner of Ms home. For this pur- 
pose a large tract of land has been set aside, and when the 
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time comes will be sold in small lots to the workman, his 
house built at cost, and he allowed to pay for it on easy 
terms; then, what would now be a weakness at Pullman will 
become its strength, and the plan of the city which was been 
projected on the basis of a population of 100,000 will meet 
its great success, and these two weak points, the lack of 
diversified industry and the lack of home ownership, will 
no longer exist. 

To enable this feature of the purchase of homes to be car- 
ried out, a savings bank has been established having now 
deposits to the amount of about $100,000. This money is 
held subject to immediate call whenever the plans are per- 
fected for the purchase of homes, and will be used in loans 
to the workingman. It is invested on call so as to be per- 
fectly available whenever wanted. These deposits are 
entirely the savings of the workingmen of Pullman, and 
made during the period in which the bank has existed. 

The Pullman establishment must, we think, impress .the 
most casual observer as rare enough to be remarkable, and 
good enough to be commendable. Even superficially it pre- 
sents a novelty and attractiveness which in themselves com- 
mand approbation, but the closer scrutiny which we were 
permitted to give it developed the fact that its excellence 
was by no means superficial, that it is not only as good as it 
looks, but better, and that every promise has been made 
more than good. 

Physically, it is better for the reason that its underground 
system is as complete and costly as the improvements upon 
the surface, so that there is not only a justification for the 
fair exterior, but a guarantee of its permanence, and of the 
welfare of the workers and dwellers in the town. 

We found the morale of the place even better than we 
expected. Merely external appearances may not clearly 
indicate social conditions nor the motives and the policy of 
the management in such an establishment; yet, if the 
commissioners did not find that the whole plan was con- 
ceived and executed in a spirit of broad and unostenta- 
tious philanthropy, our observations and conclusions were 
at fault throughout. We must regard our investigation as 
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having generously confirmed the good impressions of all 
those who are predisposed in favor of the Pullman enter- 
prise, and it must disarm those who may have felt some 
degree of prejudice against it. 

In order to arrive at any just estimate of the credit due 
the projectors of the industrial community under investiga- 
tion, we were in duty bound to recognize the fact that the 
company merely proposes to manufacture railway cars for 
profit; no obligation rested upon them to enter upon any 
scheme of general benificence or to jeopardize their finan- 
cial interests by a costly experiment in the interests of their 
employes. For the initial disposition in this latter direction, 
however, they and all men like them deserve praise and 
encouragement. Having determined that such an experi- 
ment might justify itself in a commercial sense as well as 
on humanitarian grounds, it was still in their option to pro- 
vide merely comfortable tenements for their men, plain struc- 
tures for shops, and ordinary facilities for cleanliness and 
sanitation, and for these even they would have deserved 
well, and yet they go much broader and deeper, and decide 
upon the most perfect methods of drainage for which their 
site afforded no facilities, and for a system of gas and water 
distribution to every house and apartment. They construct 
permanent streets and an elaborate system of drainage. Not 
content with plain buildings they exhaust the architect's 
skill in designing the greatest variety of forms for dwelling 
suited in size and appurtenance to all grades of employes; 
they erect costly and beautiful buildings for public uses — 
church, library, market house, public halls, theatre, savings 
bank and stores; they furnish a park for field sports, amphi- 
theatre for games, and every facility for recreation, physical 
and mental; and the place is neatly and attractively orna- 
mented with lawns, shade trees, artificial lakes, fountains, 
and flowers. In brief, they stop at nothing short of a model 
establishment constructed upon plans which are the result 
of the widest experience, and the best observation for which 
modem life affords opportunities. 

While all this is done at considerable outlay of money, 
which, to the ordinary manufacturer, might seem reckless. 
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and commercially at least unjustifiable, the conviction grew 
upon us, as the details of this magnificent work became 
understood, that although no such motive has ever been 
proclaimed there was really a noble and broad inspiration in 
the original conception of the undertaking beyond that of 
merely making the greatest possible amount of money, be- 
yond that of mere personal glorification; an inspiration 
looking to an actual elevation of the standard of life among 
the working people who might be fortunate enough to be 
identified with it. Nothing could be more laudable from our 
point of view than this, and the Pullman company deserves 
well of their employes and of all men, not only for what 
they have accomplished for themselves and their own, but 
for the conspicuous example they have given the world of 
the nobler uses of great wealth. It is our view of the case 
moreover that even if they had attempted and accomplished 
much less, or even had made great mistakes, they would 
still deserve commendation for their manifest disposition to 
recognize the welfare of their employes as of the first con- 
cern to themselves. To the growth of such a sentiment 
among employers, and the practice of it in whatever degree 
circumstances may permit in smaller establishments, must 
we look for the real alleviation of the burdens which labor 
imposes upon those who live by it. 

As to the question of earnings in the various grades of 
employment, and the cost of living within as compared with 
that outside the community, we are not, as we have already 
indicated, disposed to insist that the one be greater, and 
the other less, than elsewhere in order to demonstrate the 
advantages of the place. We should rather say that were 
there to be an actual money balance, or not, at the end of 
the year in favor of the average workman at Pullman, there 
must be a balance in his favor in all those things which go 
to make up comfortable and healthful living, in opportuni- 
ties for the education of children, and their protection from 
dangerous influences; in the incentives to self-respect and 
self -culture, and in all the social, moral and sanitary^ in- 
fluences which surround the life of every one at Pullman. 

If the workman at Pullman lives in a '' gilded cage," we 
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must congratulate him on its being so handsomely gilded; 
the average workman does not have his cage gilded. That 
there is any cage or imprisonment about it is not true, save 
in the sense that all men are circumscribed by the conditions 
with which they surround themselves, and imprisoned by 
the daily duties of life. 

It is quite possible that the Pullman community has been 
organized and developed thus far on a plan as comprehen- 
sive as commercial prudence permits, but when the experi- 
ment, as now outlined, shall have become an established 
success, it would be gratifying to see certain additional 
features considered, and, if feasible, introduced for practical 
test. 

To make Pullman the ideal establishment of the theorists, 
in addition to the option of purchasing homes and the 
strength which must come from diversified industry, one 
would naturally expect that when this enterprise shall have 
survived diversity as well as prosperity, and the wise and 
beneficent policy now being tested shall have borne its fruit 
in a permanent community of intelligent and prosperous 
workingmen, it may then be found possible to advance them 
to a share of the profits of the business itself. However this 
may be, we think we are justified in the belief that, as long 
as the present management or the spirit of the present man- 
agement exists, the beneficent features of this most progres- 
sive industrial establishment will be extended as rapidly as 
circumstances may ripen for them. 

Let the model manufactory and the industrial community 
of Pullman city be commended as they deserve for whatever 
they are or what they promise to be. Let them be held up 
to the manufacturers and employers of men throughout the 
country as worthy of their emulation. Let Mr. Pullman 
and his coadjutors be assured of the good wishes of all 
those who seek the advancement of their kind. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 

Chiefs Maswichusetta Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

JOEL B. McCAMANT, 

Chief y Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 

HENRY LUSKEY, Secretary of Convention, 

Oommissioner, Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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JAMES BISHOP. 

Chiefs New Jersey Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries. 

H. A. NEWMAN, President of Convention. 

Commissionery Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection. 

JOHN S. LORD, 

Secretary^ Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

WILLIAM A. PEELLE, Jr., 

Chiefs Indiana Bureau of Statistics and Geology. 

CHAS. F. PECK, 

Commissioner y New York Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

JOHN S. ENOS, 

Commissioner, California Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

JOHN DEVLIN, 

Deputy Commissioner^ Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 

FRANK A. FLOWER, 

Commissioner, Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

E. R. HUTCHINS, 

Commissioner, Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

THOS. C. WEEKS, 

Chief Maryland Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
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NOTE. 

On page 2 ifc is stated that John Fahrenbatch has been appointed chief of the new federal 
Sureaa of Labor Statistica The President had previously given the appointment to another 
gentleman and withdrawn it, and when page 2 was printed the statement was undis- 
puted that he had settled upon Mr. Fahrenbatch for the position. The statement proved to 
be untrue, and the Bureau, although created in June, 1884, is stiU without a head. 

On page 81, bottom of second colunm, the towns of Belgium, Cedarburg, Fredonia, Qraf- 
ton and Mequon appear under " Outagamie,"* whereas they belong to ** Ozaukee," which 
breaks over the page. 

On page 192, under the head of '* Products," a figure 2 should be added to the total for Mil- 
waukee, making it 128,229,242, as seen on page 204. 

On page 222, 12th lire, for " finds employment,'' read, " derives an income." 
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